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HAT is here preſented to the Rea« 


| PREFACE 
W der, as it is an Abridgment of ſome 
KH the Works of that Learned and 


Judicious Spaniard, Balthazar Gracian, ſo 
does it likewiſe carry in its Title an Abridg- 
ment of it ſelf, by not only pointing at the Sub. 
jects it treats of, but alſo at the Perſons for 

whoſe Peruſal it was principally intended. 
MAXIMS are the Glimmerings of a ſus 
pernatural Light, which rather dazle than il. 
luminate ſuch as are not both attentive aud 
ſtrong-fighted; wherefore the following Sentences, 
which bear that Name, are not calculated for 
all Degrees of Men, nor for all ſorts of Undere 
ſtandings. There is an Art of Short-ſpeaking, 
as well as of Shor t-writing,both which are obſcure 
to All but the Intelligent and Thinking, who a- 
lone can draw conſiderable Conſequences from 
them. A Word to the Wiſe 7s an old Adage; 
for he that cannot crack the Shell to come at 
the Kernel of a Sentence, may indeed value 
35 him- 
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himſelf, yet will hardly be Eſteem'd by Kuows 
ing and Wiſer Men. A Proverb patly apply d, 
and rightly underſtood, makes a much deeper 
Impreſſion upon the Minds of Underſtanding 
Perſons, than a plauſible Declamation, adorn'd 
with all the Flowers of Rhetorick. This ſole 
Conſideration enclin'd our Learned and Diſ- 

cerning Author to affect a vigorous Laconiſm in 

*all his Writings, which procur'd him, not only 
the hizheſt Eſteem from the greateſt Men 

of his own Country, but likewiſe from all O- 

thers, that underſtood his Language. 

ALL this confider d, it cannot be wonder'd 

at; if he has met with ſome Enemies, who have 

endeavour'd to invalidate his Merit, by ran- 
ling him with the Unintelligible. Of theſe 
the Author of the Entretiens (Conferences) of 
Ariſte and Eugene, is the chief, who has magi- 
ſterially deliver'd himſelf thus. Gracian ſays 
1 Eher Bouhours Ze ) is e the Spani- 

in bis Entretien, 4rds one of thoſe incompre- 
eall'd, the Bel El. henſible Genius's, who has 
prit. Page 203. a great deal of Elevation, 
Subtilty, Force, and even of good Senſe, 
yet is nevertheleſs oftentimes Unintelligi- 
ble, and that perhaps to himſelf. f he be 

fo unintelligible, how came the Cenſurer to 
find out the good Sence he mentions. But J 
hope, that whatever Prejudice has been taken 
againſt this our great Author, the candid and 
Ingenious Reader will do him Juſtice ; and how- 


ever difficult he has been to tranſlate, by rea- 
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The PREFACE. 
lon of his exceſſive Metaphors, Hiperbole's; 
&c. will allow me at leaſt the Honour of ha- 


ving made him Intelligible in moſt Places. 


ALSO. that perpetual Laconiſm, wheres 
with he abounds, is ſo far from being a Fault 
to be reproach'd in him, that he ought rather 
to be eſteem d the more for it, inaſmuch as he 
propos d to himſelf a commendable Brevity, ex- 
empt from all Superfluities, and intended 
his Works only for Perſons of the beſt Un- 
derſtanding, who always delight more in 
Thoughts than Words. Tis true, his Lan- 
guage, (as Father Bouhours has it * ) 
is a kind of Secret-Writing, 
but however all ingenious * Page 203, 
Perſons will be eaſily able to 
uncypher it. To lay much in few Words, 


and to ſay that well (ſays a Spaniſh Ap- 


prover of theſe Maxims ) has ſo much the 
more Grace in Compoſition, as it has force 
in common Converſation. Gracias and his 


Commentator Don John de Laſtanoſa (pro- 
ceeds he) went, as it were, Hand in Hand, 


for by the delicateneſs of their Thoughts, 


and their conciſe and cloſe way of Expreſ- 


ſing them, they have ſo ſeaſon'd their Wri- 
tings to the Gozts of their Readers, that al- 
tho' they have ſeem'd to have omitted ma- 
ny things that appear'd fit to be faid, yet 
have they nevertheleſs ſaid all that was pro- 


Per. 
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The PREFACE 
BUT 20 anſwer theſe Cavils againſt our 
Author yet more preciſely, I need only inſert 
what Don John de Laſtanoſa ſays of them, in 
bis Preface to the Diſcreto. J have heard 
C/ays be) of two ſorts of Readers that have 
complain'd of this Author's Works. One 
has taken diſguſt at his Matter, and the o- 
ther at his Stile; the former, 2 on 
account of the great Value they have had 
for the Subjects he treats of, and the latter 
becauſe they would have had them more 
calculated to common Underſtanding. The 
firſt, and amongſt them the 
* Downs Lui * Phznix of our Nation, 
Padilla TC the Learned Counteſs of 
= Aranda, was not a little 
ſcandaliz d, that Matters of ſuch weight, 
and proper only for Hcroe's, ſhould become 
common, and be proſtituted to all ſorts of 
Readers. The ſecond Object, that ſo con- 
ciſe and comprehenſive a Stile tends to the 
ruine of the Spaniſh Language, inaſmuch as 
it deprives it of its Brightneſs, and conſe- 
quently of its Purity. I will anſwer (con- 
zinues this Author) both theſe Objections 
at once, and confute the one by the other. 
I ſay then, (Argues he) that as Gracian wrot 
not for every body, ſo ought he to have 
us'd the obſcure Stile he did, and that to 
beget the more Veneration for the ſublime- 
nels of his Undertaking, the miſterious 
manner of Expreſſing Things, being _ | 
ET than 
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. The PREFACE. 
than ſufficient to extol their Worth. 7s 
Anſwer gives us to underſtand, that Gracian 
affeted Obſcurity, that he might not debaſe 
himſelf to the Level of the Fulgar ; or rather, 
that he might pleaſe only Great Men, in lite 
manner as Ariſtotle wrot obſcurely to pleaſe his 
Diſciple Alexander, who could not endure that 
any one ſhould ſhare with him in Knowledge, no 
more than in Power. Thus we ſee that altho 
the Works of Gracian be printed, yet are they 
not nevertheleſs to be generally underſtood, in 
that it is not in the Ability of every Buyer to 
purchaſe the Capacity of e Sie, them. 
Every body ſees the Feaſt he has prepar d, but 
Few are invited to it, and it may be, he had a 
mind to provoke the Appetite, without any de- 
ſign to ſatisfie it: For as he 
ſays himſelf, Not to write, * Maxim 150. 
but for able Men is a uni- 
verſal Bait, becauſe every one thinks him- 
ſelf to be ſo, and for thoſe who do not, the 
Conſideration of a want of Ability, will 
ſerve as a Spur to Deſire. However it be, 
one may reaſonably apply to this Abridg- 
ment what our Author ſays * 
of the Epitomes of Paterculus I b;;Bookof the 
aud Florus, viz. That they Agudeza, Diſc. 
are not Corporeal, but pure 38. 
Spirit : Of Cornelius Tacitus, he ſays alſo, That 
he wrot not with Ink, but with the preci- 
| ous Sweat of an Elaborate Mind. 
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IN this Treatiſe of Maxims, there are al. 
moſt as many Precepts as Words; where fore its 


Compiler and Commentator Don John de Laſta- 


noſa, call d it, The Manual Oracle, a 71 


tle which ] have chang'd into The Art of Pru- 


dence; or, a Companion for a Man of Senſe, 


Being, in my Opinion, much more ſuitable to the 


Subjects it treats of. There are a great ma- 
| ny Books ( ſays Gracian * ) 
» which are as ſo many Alma- 
* Preface to the ; 
Firſt Part of the nacks of Learning, or to | 
Criticon. ſay better, Sheets ſtutf'd 
with Rhapſodies and Sen- 
rences, Apothegms and Jeſts; which ne- 
vertheleſs ſoon grow dull, and tire the ir Rea- 
ders inſtead of pleaſing them; whereas that 
which furniſhes one with well; choſen Sub- 
jects and Expreſſions, and thoſe apply'd to 
the preſent Times and Circumſtances, ever 
delight and laſt long. : 


THUS, Courteous Reader, I cannot but be- 
ſpeak your Favour in the behalf of this Abridg- 
ment; whereof all the Precepts which are ei- 

ther borrow'd from Homer, Ariſtotle, Sene- 
ca, Tacitus, Plutarch, Aſop, Lucian, A- 
uleius, or other great Men of Antiquity, are 


ſo welllink d together, and moreover ſo appropria- 


red to the Cuſtoms and Manners of this Age; 
that perhaps you'll be only able to find this as 
| | | Agireeable 
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prohibits only thoſe which 
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greeable Fault with them, which a great Man 
once found in an excellent | 
Work, viz. That it was * Preface to the 3d. 
neither ſhort enough to be P of che Criti- 
learnt by Heart, nor of  * 

ſufficient Length to furniſh 


Pl 
one with continual Reading. You will 


have here ( ſays Don John de Laſtanoſa in 
his Preface to the Hero) a Compaſs where- 


by you may caſily ſteer into the Port of 


Excellence. | 

| NOW 7ho the Title of The Man of Sence, 
which ] have given this Book, ſeems to ex. 
clude all that are not fo from reading it, yet 
being rightly underſtood, it 


* Horace Carm. 


the Poet forbid to read his Lib. 3. Ode, 1. 


Oles, which were Blockheads, 


Mechanicks, and perverſe Tempers. 
Odi profanum Vulgus, & arceo. 


WITH ſuch as theſe our Author has no— 
thing to do; He wrot not for them, well know- 
ing that their Inveterate Folly was not to be 
cur d but reſtrain d, and that as it was eaſy by 
dint of Words and long-winded Cant, to preach 
them out of their Senſes; ſo was it as impoſſi- 
ble by ſhort Documents, to Sentence them into 
their Wits and good Manners again, as it was 


to cure a Chronical Hypocondryacy by an Apho- 
riſm of Hippocrates ; or by Spell of Sene- 


ca's 
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The PREFACE. i 
ca's or Plutarch's Morals, To theſe Animals 


| therefore, for whom the Bit aud Bridle is moſt 


proper, the Diſcipline of the Whip is the 
beſt Doctrine, and nothing of this nature can 
be either ſeaſonable or unſeaſonable, but as it 
may influence thoſe of the ſmaller Number, who 
are their Riders, and who may ſpur them on 
at Pleaſure. Now if theſe * be ſo 
mad as to run upon Precipices, and ride over 
Rocks, theſe Maxims can in this be only un- 


feaſonable, that they ſeaſonably taught them 


what they too late, and unſeaſonably were con- 
winc'd of. 

MANY Perſons have differ d about the 
Chriſtian Name here given our Author, who 
inſtead of Balthazar, will needs have it to be 
Lorenzo; which Name, they ſay, he has in 
the Editions of his Works publiſh'd at Ma- 
drid, Hueſca, Bruſſels and Antwerp. This 
obliges me to give Reaſons for what I've done, 
aud conſequently to ſpeak ſomething both of our 
Authors Life and Writings. T ſay then, that 
I thought my ſelf oblig d to follow herein the 
Learned Don Nicholas Antonio de Sevilla, 
who calls him by this Name in the Beginning 
of the ſecond Tome of his Catalogue of Spa- 
niſn Writers, intituled, Bibliotheca Hiſpana. 
His Words are theſe: Lorenzo (ſays he,) 


or rather Ba/thazar Gracian, a Jeſuit of Ca- 


latayud in Arragon, was a Perſon of great 
Learning, and much eſteem d for the many 


| Spaniſh Books he has publifh'd under the 


Name 
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Name of Lorenzo, which nevertheleſs was 
that of his Brother. He was Rector of 


the Colledge of TJarragon in Catalonia, which 
Charge he was in Poſſeſſion of at the time 


that Don Vincencio ohn de Laſtanoſa, excee- 
dingly commended him under his proper 
Name of Balthazar, in the Dialogues he 
wrot about Medals. Alſo the Catalogue of 


the Jeſuit-Writers calls him by the Name 


Balthazar, and acknowledges him for the Au- 
thor of the Book, intituled, Agudeza, y Arte 
de Ingenio, which Treatiſe makes more than 
half of the ſecond Tome of the Works attribu- 
ted to Lorenzo Gracian. This gives us Rea- 


ſon to ſuppoſe, that our Author's Compiler Don 


John de Laſtanoſa, who took upon him the Care 
of publiſhing his Works, leſt the Name of Lo- 
renzo prefixt to them meerly to oblige his 
Friend, who either thro Modeſty, or a Scruple 
of Piety, never car d to own them. Hear Gra- 
cian himſelf in his Preface to his Comulgador, 
or his Meditations upon the Communion: Of the 
many Books which have been father'd up- 
on me, (ſays he) I muſt now only own 
this for my Legitimate Iſſue, chuſing ra- 
ther to be byaſs d by my Affection than by 
my Fame; where the Words Legitimate Iſſue 


ſeem to relate toother Works, which being Pro- 
fane, were look'd on by him, in his Religious 


Capacity, as Baſtards, Likewiſe by the words 
eſta vez, (now) he would ſignify that he had 


| formerly given the Reins to his Fancy, but that 


* 
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wow he muſt be wholly regulated by his Heart, 
which was altogether devoted to the Love of 
God. For a Confirmation of what I would 
prove, hear him further in his Epiſile Dedica- 
tory of the ſame Book to the Marchioneſs of 
Valdueza. This little Book ( ſays he of his 
Comulgador ) has great Rivals in its Bre- 
thren, the Hero, Diſcreto, and the Manual 
Oracle, all which your Ladyihip has already 
fo well receivd. From all this I conclude, 
that our Author is the Jeſuite Balthazar Gra- 
cian : Now /et us come ro his Works, 
HIS firſt Book was his Hero, which ap- 
pear d in the Tear 1637, and was Tranſlated 
into French ſome Tears after by one Gervaiſe, 
a Phyſician. This Treatiſe, according to Don 
John Laſtanoſa, was honoured with the Appro- 
bation of Philip IV th of Spain. 

HIS Second was, el Politico Fernando, 
which is an exceſſive Panegyrique upon Ferdi- 
nand the Catholick ; and according to ſome 

Politicians,the beſt Work of 

* Preface to the Gracian. Of this King 
Diſcrero. one has ſaid, That if ever 
the Monarchy of Spain 

came to decline, Ferdinand the Catholich, 
mult riſe to reſtore it. | 
THE Third was, the Agudeza, with 
whoſe Beauty, Laſtanoſa ſays, a Genoeſe was ſo 
charm'd, that he immediately, upon its Publi- 
cation, Tranſlated it into Italian, aud made it 


to paſs for his own. 
THE 


ee 

THE Fourth was, el Diſcreto, which, to- 

gether with the Hero, Amelot has pretty well 

lean'd to enrich his Notes. 

This is * ſaid alſo to have ,,_ 

been Tranſlated into French ; 1 N 
but which is a Miſtake, the Oracle. 
L'Honnete Homme of Fa- 

ret being taken for it, which is bowever Ce- 
zuine. 

THE Fifth was, el Criticon, which is a 
fort of Satyr upon all the Vices and Extrava- 
gancies of Men ; and as it were, a Theatre of 
a the different Eſtates of Civil Life. 

THE Sixth was, el Oraculo Manuel y 
Arte de Prudencia, whereof you have here the 
Tranſlation, with rhe Notes of the Celebrated 
Sieur Amelot de la Houſſaic upon it, which 
J perſwade my ſelf will not render it only pro- 
fitable but diverting. 

THE Seventh was, el Comulgador, of 
which [ have already ſpoken; and concerning 
which there remains no more to be ſaid, but 
that the Author has in his Preface to it pro- 
mis d another Book of Devotion, which it ſeems 
he intended to have intituled, The Death of 
a Good Man. 

IN his Diſcreto he ſpeaks 
in Two Places, of his Avi- * ue 346 and 
ſos al Varon atento, and 368 
Laſtanoſa 7» his Preface ts 
the Diſcreto ſays alſo, that Book gol be 
follow'd 2 an Atento aud a Galante. But 
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as theſe two Books, and that other of the Pre- 
parations for Death, have not yet appear d, 
it 15 reaſonable to believe, that he had not 
time to finiſh them. Moreover tis highly pro- 
bable, that if he had written ſuch Treatiſes, 
his Great Friend Don John de Laſtanoſa would 
wot have fail'd to have publiſh'd them with his 
other Writings, eſpecially in caſe they had been 
finiſh'd. | 
T ſhall conclude this Preface with applying 

to Gracian, who died in the 54th Tear of hig 
Age Anno 1658, what Pliny Junior wrot up- 
on the Death of Faunius, who had left his 
Works imperfect. His Words are theſe, Mi- 

hi videtur acerba ſemper & immatura Mors 
eorum, qui immortale Aliquid parant. 

Nam qui Voluptatibus dediti quaſi in Diem 
viyunt, vivendi Cauſas quotidie finiunt : 
Qui vero Poſteros cogitant, & Memoriam 
ſui Operibus extendunt, his nulla Mors 
non repentina eſt ut quæ ſemper inchoatum 
aliquid abrumpat. Ep. 5. Lib. 5. It ſeems 
to me (ſays he) that the Death of ſuch as are 
preparing an immortal Book, is both unſeaſon- 
able and irreparable ; for whereas Libertines, 
by reaſon of the bad Uſe they make of Life, 
ought to die every Day: Theſe who labour to 
tranſmit their Memories to Poſterity, can never 
die but too ſoon, in regard that their Deaths 


always put a ſtop to ſome unfiniſb d Work. 
TIE 
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Art of Pꝛudente. 


PANION 


FOR A 
MAN of SENSE 


— 


MAXIM I. 


Every thing is nom at the Point of its Perfection. 
and an able Man at the higheſt Pitch thereof. 


HERE goes more now adays tothe ma- 

king up of one Wiſe Man, than there 

did in Ancient Times of ( 1.) Seven: 

And at preſent there is mote Senſe requir'd, for 

treating with one ſingle Perſon, than there was 
heretofore with a whole Nation. 


(:.) Heretofore there were|every Body pretends to be 
but Seven Wiſe Men He One. 3 


The Art of Prudence: Or, 
MAXIM IL 


Wit, and a Genius, 


A RE two Qualities, wherein the Capacity of 
a Man conſiſts. To have one without the o- 
ther, is to be happy but by halves. ( 1.) It is 
not enough to have a good Mit, there muſt be 
a Genius alſo to accompany it. ( 2. )It is common- | 
ly the ill Fortune of weak, and inconſiderate 
People, to be miſtaken in the Choice of their 
Profeſſion, of their Friends, and of the place of 


their Reſidence. 


(I.) Father Bouhours, in] vation aud Glory of a Great Mau. 
his Converſations, (Emretient)] (2.) If we want but One 
of Ariſle and Eugene, renders of theſe (ſays Grecian in his 
the Spaniſh Words thus: Ge- Diſcreto ( Di ſcrees Perſon) wwe 


nius and Wit (ſays he) are the] loſe a great part of the Hap | 
mo principal Cauſes of the Ele- | pineſs of our Lives. 


MAXIM II. | 


Not to be too free, nor open. 


IT is the Pleaſure of Novelty, that makes E- 
vents ta be valued. There is neither Delight, | 
nor Profit, in playing one's Game too openly. | 
Not to Declare immediately, is the way to hold | 
Minds in ſuſpence, eſpecially in Matters of Im- 
portance, which are the Obje& of univerſal 
Expectation. That makes every thing to be 
thought a Myſtery, and the Secret of that raiſes | 
Veneration. In the manner of Expreſſing one | 
ſelf, one ought to have a care not to be too 
plain; and to ſpeak with open Heart, is not 

| 1 always 
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The Man of Senſe. | 3 


always convenient in Converſation. (I.) Si- 
lence is the Sanctuary of Prudence. A Refolu- 


tion diſcover'd ſeldom meets with due Eſteem. 
He that Declares himſelf, is obnoxious to Cen- 


I ſure ; and if he ſucceeds not, he is doubly 


providing it be Silent, for 


wretched. (2.) 
tate the method of God 
keeps Men in ſuſpence. 


(1 ) The Fooliſheft of A- 
nimals may deceive the Sub- 
tleft (ſays our Author in the 
firſt Chap. of his Diſcrers ) 


Silence ever was exempted 
from being rank'd with Fol- 
ly. Silence does not only 
conceal what is defective, 
but alſo makes a Miſtery ofit. 

(2.) The Author of the a- 
foreſaid Converſations, ap- 
pn this Maxim to Princes. 

hote Kings and Princes(fays 
he) that have a mind to be 
valu'd by their Subjects, and 
who are deſirous to maintain 
their Characters, muſt have 


an abſolute Government of d 


We ought therefore to imi- 


Almighty, who always 


their Tongues ; wherefore 
Auguſtus caus'd a Sphinx to 
be Engraven on his Seal, be- 
ing the Creature that the - 
gyptians Worſhip'd for the 

od of Secrecy and Riddles. 
The ſame Author a little fur- 
ther has it, That as a Prince 
bears the greateſt Reſem- 
blance of God upon Earth, 
ſo ought he to endeavour to 
Imitate him in his Gevern- 
ment of the World, by ways 
unknown to Man, and which 
every day makeus to feel rhe 
effects of his Bounty and Ju- 
ſtice, without diſcovering 
the ſecret Springs of hisWiſ- 
Om. 


MAXIM IV. 


1 Knowledge, and Valour, 


great Man, 


clab to the making of 4 


* 


THESE are two Qualities which render 


Men immortal, becauſe they themſelves are 
B 2 


ſo. 


ö 
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4 The Art of Prudence: Or, 
ſo. (1.) Nothing advances a Man ſo much as 
Knowledge : So much Knowledge as he has, ſo 


much Power will he have. A Man that knows 
nothing, is in a ſtate of Darkneſs. ( 2.) Pru- 


dence and Strength are his Eyes and Hands : 


However Knowledge is barren, if Valour do'nt 


accompany it. 


(I.) The ſhorteſt Day of a 
Wiſe · man's Life (ſays Seneca) 
is more to be valu'd, than the 
many Years of a Blockhead. 
Unus Dies Hominum eruditerum 
plus patet quam Imperiti lon- 


ing, ſaid Pope Julius IId was f 
Silver in the Hands of Ple- 


bei ans; Gold, in thoſe of the 
Nobleſſe; and Diamonds, in 


thoſe of Princes. Gracian in 
his zoth Diſcourſe of his 4- 7} 


gudeza, 


wont to ſay, that as Health r;/forle ſays, that Knowledge 


giſima Ætas. Ep. 78. Noone 


lives like a Man (ſays Graci-| (2.) Otium ſme Literis Mors 
eft M vivi Hominis Sepultura, 
be knowing. Chap. Hombre that is, The Leiſure of an 
de plauſibles Noticias. One Ignorant Perſon is his Neath 


an in his Diſcreto) unleſs he 


of the Sages of Greece wasi and Burial. Sen, Ep. 83. A- N 


* 


perfected the Happineſs of differs as much from _ ; 
the Body, ſo Knowledge did rance, as Life does from | 
that of the Mind. Learn- Death. | 
MAXIM V. |; 

To be always Uſeful. 

I T is not the Carver, but the Votary that 


makes the Deity. A Man of Parts had rather | 
meet withthoſe, who depend upon him, than thoſe 
that are thankful to him. To keep People in 
hope, is Civility ; and to truſt ro their Grati- 
tude, Simplicity. ( 1.) For it is as common | 
thing for Gratitude to be forgettul, as for Hope | 
to be mindful. You get always more by this, | 


(:.) For according to Ta-] Benefit is a Burthen. Quis : 
titus, the Remembrance of a] Gratie Oneri. Hiſt, 4. | 
| than 
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The Man of Senſe. 
than by the other. When once a Man has drank, 
he turns his back upon the Well: So ſoon as 
the Orange is ſqueez'd, it's thrown upon the 
ground. When Dependance ceaſcs, there's an 
end of Submiſſion, and commonly of Reſpe& 
too. It is therefore a Leſſon of Experience, that 
a Man ought to endeavour always to render 
himſelf uſeful, nay, even to his Prince; tho 
he muſt not affect an excels of Silence, to make 
others over-ſhoot themſelves, nor for his own 


Intereſt render another's Malady incurable. 


MAXIM VI. 


Man at the height of Perfection. 


(1.) HE is not born Compleat, but daily im- 
proves in his Manners, and Actions, till at length 
he arrives at the Point of Perfection. Now theſe 


(1.) Gracian, in his Deſcre- 
70, has a Dialogue upon this 
Subject, call'd E“ Hombre en 
ſa hunto. After having there 
ſaid, that Time is a great 
Phyſician, as well on ac- 
count of his Age, as Expe. 
rience: I have obſerv'd, (con- 
tinues he ) that he keeps a ve- 
ry unequal pace towards the 


| accompliſhing of Men. True, 


{ſays a Doctor) ſometimes 
he rides Poſt, and ſometimes 


7 Limps; Now makes uſe of 


his Wings, and by and by 
of a Crutch: He Flies for 
ſome, and Creeps for others, 
Some Perſons readily arrive 


it the height of PerfeQion 


1 in any Art or Employ, and 


are 


others are ſo ſlow in attain- 
ing to it, that they many 
times injure the Publick by 
their Incapacities, to ſupply 
the Poſt they are in. Men 
ought not to Aim at com- 
mon Perfection only, but 
likewiſe at that of ferving 
their Countries. Ought a 
King to endeavour to be 
thus Perfect? ( ſays Gracian) 
Undoubtedly, (Replies the 
Doctor) for he is born 
to no more than another 
Man. In the accompliſhing 
of him, Prudence and Expe- 
rience have more to do than 
ordinary. A King requires 
a thouſand Perfections, which 
others need not have. A 

| Gene 
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General of an Army is made Perfection. But this Point, 
at the Expence of his own, is it fixt? (quoth Gracian) 
and his Soldiers Blood; an No, (replies the Doctor) nor 
Orator by dint of ſtudy and ever will. The Inconſtan- 
Practice, but a King ought|cy of Men's Narures, and 
alone to have all the ſeperare = common Murabiliry of 
Qualifications of Mankind| Things of this World, occa- 
United in him. In a word, fion endleſs Revolutions. 
tis the buſineſs of moſt We either Improve, or grow 
Men's Lives, to be coatinu-] worſe continually. 
ally Aimin g at the point of | 


are the Marks, by which we may know an 
accompliſh d Man: A quaint Perception, readi- 
neſs in Diſcerning, ſolidity of Judgment, tra- 
ctableneſs of Will, and circumſpection in Words 
and Actions. Some never attain to that pitch, 
there is ſomewhat always wanting in them; 
and others, tho' they arrive at it, tis molt com- 


monly too late. 
| MAXIM VI. 


To have a care not to out-do ones Maſter. 


ALL Superiority is odious, but in a Subject 


ver his Prince, it is ever fooliſh, or fatal. An 


accompliſh d Man conceals vulgar Advantages, 
as a modeſt Woman hides her Beauty under a 
negligent Dreſs. There are many who will 
yield in good Fortune, or in good Humour ; 
but no body will yield in Wiſdom, (I.) and leaſt 


(r.) Our Author in the ſas well as Face. The Under- 
goth Chap of his Heroe ſays, [ſtanding is often deceiv'd, 
chat there is nothing ſo dif- | becauſe there is nothing to 
ficalr, as to perſwade a Man | repreſent it truly, and eve- 
our of his Opinion of him- ry Judge of himſelf being 
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ſelf, or to diſabuſe him in his ſeduc'd by his Inclination, | 
want of Ability, for any] will always find ſome loop- | 
great Employ. Would to hole, or other, to evade Cen- 


God (continues he) there ſure. See the 2d Note of the 


were Mirrours for the Mind, 34% Maxim. (2.) | 
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The Man of Senſe. 7 
of all a Sovereign. Wiſdom is the King of Attri- 
butes, and by conſequence, every Offence a- 
gainſt it, is no leſs a Crime than Treafon. So- 
vereigns would be wiſe in all things, that are 
moſt eminent. Princes are willing to be aſſiſted, 
but not out-dene. (2.) Thoſe who adviſe them, 
ought to ſpeak, as if they put them in mind, 
of what they forgot, and not as teaching them, 
what they knew not. (3.) This is a Leſſon the 
Stars read to us, Which tho? they be the ſpark- 


ling Children of the Sun, 


his preſence. 


(2.) ASpaniſbLord yours | 
$ 


plaid a long while at Che 

with Philip IId. and always 
won ; when he left off he 
Verceivid the King exceed- 
ing Melancholly, whereup- 
on returning home he call'd 
his Children together, and 
thus ſpoke to them: Ehil- 


Aren (ſays he) we muſt not 


think io have any more to do at 
Court; we ſhall never advance 
our ſelves there, ſince Ine ob» 
ſerv'd the King was exceedingly 
Offinded that he could not beat 
me at Cheſs; A Game which 
depends more en good Cunning, 
than gocd Fortune, by 


MAXI 


yet never appear in 


(3. It was by this Addreſs 
that Cardinal Granvel gain'd 
the favour of Philip IId. wha, 
according to Strada, Amabat 
Modeſtiam Indigantis, non Coace 
tus (id quod Principi eft grave) 
Commend are Sapientiam Docen- 
tis. Add to this the Ad- 
vice which a Roman Senator 
gave to a Companion of his, 
not to pretend to give In- 
ſtructions to a Prince of Ye. 
/pafians Age and Experience. 
Suadere Priſco, ne ſupra Princi= 
pem Scanderet, ne Veſpa ſianum 
Senem Tri umphalem Preceptis 


coervere. Tacit. Hiſt. 4. 


M vn. 


A Man never found ina Paſſion, 


IS a mark of the ſublimeſt reach of Wit, ſince 
he thereby puts himſelf above all vulgar Im- 
preſſions. It is the greateſt of Dominions to go- 
vern one's Self and Paſſions: That is the * 

p : d : 4 B 4 ER 0 of 
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of Free-will. If Paſſion ever ſeize the Mind, 
tet it be without prejudice to our Station, eſpe- 
cially if it be conſiderable. That's the way to 
prevent much Vexation, and to gain à noble 
ien. 


MAXIM IX. 
To conceal the Defects in one's Nation. 


WATER imbibes the good or bad Qualities of 
the Minerals thro' which it paſſes, as a Man does 
thoſe of the Climate under which he is born. 
Some are more obliged than others to theix 
Country, in that they have mer with a more 
favourable Conſtellation in it. (1.) There is 
no Nation, how polite ſoever, but hath ſome 
original Failing, which its Neighbours, ei- 
ther out of Caution or Emulation, cenſure. It 
is the Glory of an able Man to correct, or ar 
feaſt to baffle the Cenſure of theſe Failings. 
Thereby one acquires great Renown, and that 
Exemption from a common Fault is the more 
eſteemed, in that no body expected it. ( 2.) There 
are alſo Family-Infirmities, Defects in (3.) Pro- 
> . feiſions, 


(I.) Emulation is Conde] (2.) Hel ere atque inſita Clau. 
mon among thoſe People die Familie Suprbia, . 1. 


that border upon one ano- 
ther, as Tacitus will Inform 
you in divers Places, v/z. 
Uno Amne di ſcretis Aimulatio 
75 Invidia, ſpeaking of the 
Eionnois, and the Viennois. 
Hiſt. 1. Solito inter Accolas O- 
dio infenſi ud. eu Ar abes. Hiſt. 5. 


(3.) The Mercenary Tem- 
per of Lawyers and Phyſici- 
ans. Ne quicquam publicæ 
Mercis tam venale fuit quam 
Advocatorum Perfidia, ſays Ta. 
citus, Ann. 1 I. and ſome lines 
after, Ur quomodo Vis Morborum 
Pretia Medentibus, ſic Fori tales 
Pecuniam Ad uocatis ferat. Plis 


Hicinis Coloniis Invidia & A» 
»:ulatio, Hiſt, To: : 


U 


* * 


| ny Tumor adds, That. thoſe 
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The Man of Senſe. 9 


feſſions, Employments, -and ( 4.) Age ; which 
meeting alrogether in one, and the ſame ſub- 
jeR, render it an inſupportable Monſter, if they 


be not timely prevented. 


who ſpend their Lives at the 
Bar, become Knaves inſpight 
of their Teeth. Nos qui in 
Foro, Litibuſque, terimus ta- 
tem, multum Malitie, quam. 
vis nolimus, addiſcimus. E. 
piſt. 3. lib. 2. The Lies and 
equivocal Dealings ef Aſtro- 
logers, Genus Hominum Poten- 
tibus Infldum, Sperantibus Fal. 
lax, Hiſt. 1. Quædam ſects 


quam difta ſint cade re, Falla- 
ciis ignara Dicentium. Ann. 6. 
Breve Con finium Artis & Falſi. 
Ann. 4. 

(4) The Imprudence and 
Inconſiderateneſs of Vouth, 
runs them always into Tri- 
fles. lu vent am Improvidam & 
Facilem Inanibus Ann. 2. Mobie 
les Adoleſcentium Ani mos. Ann. 4. 


Improdentie Atatis, Ann. 16. 


MAXIM X. 


Fortune and Renown. 


(1) THE one is as fickle, as the other is firm 


and conſtant. The firſt ſerves during your Proſ- 
perity, and the other after your Death. The 
one reſiſts Envy, and the other Oblivion. For- 
tune is courted, and ſametimes obtain d by the 
help of Friends. Renown is gain'd by Indu- 
ſtry. ( 2.) The deſire of Reputation ſprings 
from Vertue. Renown hath been, and is the 


(@.) Famam in Poſteros. Ann. 
11. ternitatem Fame. Ibid. 
| (2+) Tacitus ſays, That 
from a Contempt of Reputa- 
tion ſprings that of Vertue, 
Contemptu Fame contemniVirtu- 
ges. Aun. 4. land further, that 
it is the Property of good 


lium altiſima cupere. Bid. 
Gracian in the laſt Chapter 
of his Heroe ſays, Fhat Ver- 
tue and Greatneſs run para- 
lell to each other. All this 
makes good what Cato, the 
Cenſor, ſaid, that No body 
would be Vertuous, if Ver- 


People to aſpire to the grea- | 


| . e to tue and Glory were parted. 
eſt Things, Oprimor Maria) | 


ſex 


eternal Praiſe, and the o- 
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Siſter of Giants. (z.) It is always upon the ex- 


treams, either of Applauſe, or Execration. 


(3.) It is in this Senſe that | her eternal Infamy, Durbas 
Tacitus ſays, that Otho, the | F acinoribus, Altero flagitio/iſſi= 
Roman Emperor, ſignaliz'd |s, Altero egregio, tantumdum 
himſelf in two great Adti- apud Poſteros meruit bong Fa- 
ons, whereof one deſery'd | me, quantum Malæ, Hiſt. 2. 


MAXIM XI. 


To Converſe with thoſe of whom one may Learn. 


_ FAMILIAR Converſation ought to be the 


School of Learning and good Breeding. A Man 
ought to make his Maſters of his Friends, ſeaſo- 
ning the pleaſure of Converſe with the Profit of 
Inſtruction. Berwixt Men of Wit, the Advan- 
rage is reciprocal. They who Speak, are rewar- 
ded with the Applauſe given to what they ſay ; 
and thoſe who Hear, with the Profit they de- 
rive from it. Our own Intereſt inclines us to 
Converſation. A Man of Senſe frequents 
the Company of good Men, whoſe Hou- 


ſes are rather the Theatres of Heroiſm, than Nur- 
ſeries of Vanity. There are ſome Men, who, be- 


ſides their being Oracles themſelves, and that they 
inſtru& others by their Example, are alſo ſo 
happy, that even their Retinue is an Accademy 
of Prudence and good Behaviour. Od 


MAXIM XII. 
Nature and Art: Matter, and the Artiſt. 
THERE is ſcarce any Beauty without Aſſiſt- 


ance, nor Perfection that is not apt to degenerate 
5 VVV into 
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The Man of” Senſe, 11 
into Barbariſm, if Art lend not an helping hand. 
Art corrects what is bad, and perfects what is 
good. Nature commonly refuſes us the beſt, to 
the end we may have recourſe to Art, to better 


what ſhe gives us. The beſt of what we have 


by Nature without Art, is but like untill'd 
Ground: And how great ſoever a Man's Parts 
may be, unleſs they be improv d, they are little 
better than none at all. (1.) Without Art a 
Man knows nothing as he ought to do, and is 
awkward in every thing he ſets abour. 


(1.) It was for this reaſon, Grace to every thing he ſaid 
that Mucianus, Chief-Mini-|or did, Omnium, que dice- 
ſter of State to the Emperor] ret, atque ageret, Arte qua- 
Viſpa ſian, ſtudy' d indefati- dam Oſtentator. Tac. Hiſt. 2. 
gably to give a becoming | 


MAXIM XIII. 
To proceed ſometimes cunningly, ſometimes candidly. 


MAN's Life is a perpetual Conflict with Man 


himſelf. An experr Perſon uſes for Weapons 


the ſtratagems of Intention: He never does, 


What he ſeems to have a mind to do. He takes 


aim, tis true, but that only to deceive the Eyes 
of thoſe that look upon him. He blurts out 
a word, and afterwards does what no body 
dreamr of. If he comes out with a Saying, it 
is to amuſe the attention of his Rivals ; -and 


whilſt they are taken up in conſidering what 


he drives at, he preſently Acts, what never 
came into their Thoughts. He then, that takes 


heed not to be impoſed upon, prevents the 


cunning of his Companion, by good Reflecti- 
ons. He always underſtands the contrary, - 


12 The Art of Prudence: Or, 
what one would have him, and thereby im- 
mediately diſcovers the ſtratagem. He parrys 
the firſt Paſs, and expects the ſecond, or 
third, in a good guard. And when after- 
wards his Artifice comes to be known, he re- 
fines his diſſimulation, making uſe of Truth 
her ſelf to deceive by. To change his cunn- 
ing, he changes his ground and Battery. His 
Artifice is to have no more Art, and all his 
ſubtilty is to paſs from Diſſimulation to Can- 
dour. He, who obſerves with a piercing Eye, 
knows the Arts of his Rival, ſtands upon his 
guard, and diſcovers darkneſs thro a veil of 
light. He unriddles a procedure, which is the 
more myſterious, in that every thing in it, 
is ſincere. And thus the wiles of Pyibon combat 
the candour of Apollo. 


MAXIM XIV. 
The Thing, and the manner of its accompliſhing. 


THE Subſtance is not enough, unleſs it be 
cloathed with its Circumſtances. (I.) An ill 
Manner fpoils all, it even disfigures Juſtice and 
Reaſon. On the contrary, a graceful way ſup- 
plies all Defects, ir gilds a Denial, ſweetens the 
ſharpneſs that is in Truth, and ſmooths the 
wrinkles of Old Age. The How does much 
in all things. A Free and eaſy Mannercharms the 
Minds of Men, and makes the compleat Orna- 
ment of Life. 1 | : 


(I.) This Thought agrees are not perpetrated with 
with that of Tacitus, where he | Judgment and Diſcretion , 
fays, that the beſt Actions] Spe Honeſtis Rerum Cauſis, 
have oftentimes pernicious | in Judicium adhibeat, pernicioſt 
Conſequences, When they Exitus caxſeguuntur, Hiſt. 15 8 
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The Man of S enſe. 13 
This Maxim is taken out of the Third Chapter 
of the Author's Diſcreto, del modo y Agrado. 


And fince that Chapter is very Inſtructive, the Rea- : 


der, I hope, will not take it ill if 1 give him aw Ab- 
ftratt M it here. 


For this great Precept, ſays he, Cleobulus got- 


the Reptutation of the Chief of the Wiſe Men. 
And indeed, it is the Chief of Precepts. But 
if to Teach it was ſufficient for procuring the 
name of a Wiſe Man, nay, and of the chief of 
the Sages, what remains for him that ſhall put 
it in Practice? For to know things, and not 


to practice them, is not to be a Philoſopher; 


but a Pedant. : 

In all things the Cireumſtance is as neceſſa- 
ry, as the Subſtance, nay, and more, The thing 
that firſt Preſents it ſelf, is not the Eſſence, but 
the Appearance. By the outſide we come to 
the Knowledge of what is within. By the Bark 
of the Manner, we diſcern the Fruit of the Sub- 
ſtance: Inaſmuch as we judge of Perſons whom 
we know not, meerly by their Deportment. 
The Way, and Manner, is that part of Merit 
which moſt affects the Attention. And ſeeing 
it is to be acquir'd, he that is without it, is 
inexcuſable. | 

Truth has Force ; Reafon, Authority ; and 
Juſtice, Power : Bur they are ſtill without Luſtre, 
if the graceful Manner be wanting ; when with 
it, every thing is ſet off to the greater Ad- 
vantage. It makes amends for all things, even 
for the defects of Reaſon; ir Gilds Slights, 


Paints Deformities, hides Imperfections, and 


in a word, Diſguiſes every thing. 

Great Zeal in a Miniſter; Valour in a Com- 
mander ; Learning in a Scholar; Power in 2 
Prince; are not enough, unleſs theſe Qualities 

' "be 


— —— — — — 
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be accompanied with that important One a 
Manner. But it is in no Employment more neceſ. 


ſary than in Sovereign Command. To be Ob- 
liging rather than Deſpotick, is in Superiors a 
ſingular way of winning upon People. (2.) To 


ſee a Prince make Superiority yield to Courteſie, 
obliges Subjects upon a double account to Love 


him. He muſt firſt Reign over the Wills of 


N 


Men, and then over the Reſt. Purchaſe to thy 


ſelf the good Will, and even the applauſe of 


all Men, if not out of Inclination, at leaſt by 


Art. For they who admire, mind not whether 


thy way be natural or acquir' d. 


There are many things which are worth but 


little in themſelves, and yet are eſteem'd for 
their Manner. By the help of that, old things 


of Men advances always, and n 
What is paſt, takes not with it, and nothing 


but what is new pleaſes it. Nevertheleſs, a lit. 


tle Change may beguile it. Circumſtances 
make things become Young again, they Cure 


them of the muſty Scent, and the mouldineſs of ; 


Too often, which is always inſupportable, eſpe- 
cially in Imitations, which can never riſe, ei- 
ther to the height, or Novelty of the Original. 


This is ſtill more obvious, to be ſeen in the | 


functions of the Mind. For though things be 


(2.) A Prince that has a|in what follows, he ſays 
mind to make himſelf be-| further, that the Fear of 
lov'd by his Subjects, (ſays] Subjects without Love, is 
John Rufo) muſt uſe them as] like Chalk to build with 
his Children, and not as his | without Water. 

Slaves. Apethegm 703. And 


— 


very 


— — — — — — —— CI 


8 


8 


become new, and return into Faſhion. If the 
Circumſtances be of common Uſe, they Palli- | 
ate the uncouthneſs of cn The reliſh | 

Ever goes back. 
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very well known, yet they never fail to raiſe the 
Appetite, if the Orator, or Hiſtorian, hit upon 
a new way of uttering or writing them. 
When things are deliciouſſy good, they diſ- 
guſt not, though the Repetition of them be fre- 
quent. But though they be not tedious, yet 
are they not however admir d. And therefore 
it is neceſſary to ſeaſon them, to the end they 
may excite Attention. Novelty cajoles, and 
charms the Palate. And Objects are renewed 
meerly by changing the Ragout, which is the 
true Art of pleaſing. he 
Two Men ſhall ſay the very ſame thing, and 
yet the one ſhall Pleaſe, and the other by the 
{fame means Offend. So important it is to know 
the way, How ! So uſeful is a graceful mien, and 
ſo hurtful one that is disbecoming! Now if the 
want of a Manner be ſo remarkable, what muſt 
that be which is actually Bad, and deſignedly 
Offenſive, eſpecially in thoſe that hold a 
publick Poſt 2 Thy Clownith Air is but a ſmall 
defect, ſaid a Wiſe Man, and yet it is enough 
to make all People diſguſt rhee. On the con- 
trary, an external agrecableneſs, promiſes a ſuit- 
ableneſs of Mind ; and Beauty vouches for good 
Humour. He 
The graceful Manner fo gilds and ſets off a, 


No, that is makes it more efteem'd, than an ill 


manag'd Tea. It ſo skilfully Candies over 


| Truths, that they paſs for Blandiſhments : And 


ſometimes when it ſeems to flatter, it unde- 


cCeives, by telling People not what they are, 


but what they ought to be. See Maxim, 267. 


MAX- 
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MAXIM TE - 4 
To make uſe of Auxiliary-witt. 


THE happineſs of great Men conſiſts in ha- 
ving witty Men always about them, to clear 
them from the difficulties of Ignorance, and to 
difintangle their Affairs. To entertain Wiſe * 
Men, is a Grandeur ſurpaſſing the barbarous 
haughtineſs of that Tigranes, who prided him- 
ſelf in being ſerv'd by Kings, whom he had 
vanquiſh'd. It is a new kind of Domini- | 
on to make thoſe our Servants by Art 
whom Nature hath made our Maſters. Man 
has much to know, and but a ſhort while 
to live to accompliſh it; but he lives not at all, 
if he knows nothing at all. It is therefore 2 
ſingular piece of Skill to ſtudy without Pains, | 
and to Learn much, by Learning from all. When | 
that is once done, you ſhall ſee a Man ſpeak in 
publick Aſſemblies, with the Wit of many; 
or rather, you ſhall hear as many Sages ſpeak- 
ing from his Mouth, as have before inſtructed | 
him. Thus, the Labours of others make him |: 
to paſs for an Oracle, ſince theſe Sages have 
Compoſed his Leſſon for him, and diſtill'd in- 
to him the Quinteſſence of their Knowledge. 
After all, let him who cannot have Wiſdom 
for a Servant, endeavour at leaſt to have her 
for a Companion. | i 
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MAXIM XVI. 
Knowledge, and a right Intention. 


BOTH theſe together are the ſource of good 
Succeſſes. A good Underſtanding, with a bad 
Will, makes a very unhappy ConjunCtion. An 
ill Intention is the Poiſon of Humane Life, and is 
the more miſchievous when back'd by Know- 
ledge. That's an unlucky Wit which is employ'd 
to do Evil. (1.) Learning, deſtitute of true Judg- 
ment, may degenerate into Folly. 


(i.) The spaniſb Proverb | became Folly, if good Senſe ds 


| ſays, Ciencia es Locura ſe buen | not take care of it. 


Seſo no la cura. Knowledge will 
MAXIM XVII. 


Not to follow always one, and the ſame Conduct. 


IT is good to vary, that you may fruſtrate the 


Curioſity, eſpecially of thoſe that Envy you. For 


if they come to obſerve an Uniformity in your A- 


ctions, they will prevent your Enterprizes, and 
by Conſequence make them miſcarry. It is eaſie 
to ſhoot a Fowl that flies out- right, but not 
one that is irregular in its Courſc. Let is it not 
good to be always intriguing neither; for at 


the ſecond taking of Aim tis much if you 
are not diſcover'd. Jealouſie is always upon 


the Watch; much Skill is requir'd to Guard 


. | 


againſt it. A cunning Gameſter never plays 


the Card which his, Adverſary expects, and 


much leſs which he deſires. 
| | | 
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M AX l M XVIII. 
Application and Genius. 


(..) NO Body can be Eminent without both 8 
theſe. When theſe two Qualifications meet in 
any one, they are ſure to make him a great 
Man. An ordinary Wit that applies it ſelf, goes 
farther than a ſublime one without Application. 
Reputation is got by indefatigable Labour. What 
Coſts bur little, is good for nothing. Some have I 
wanted Application, even in the higheſt Em. 1 
ployments ; ſo rare a thing it is to force ones Þþ 
Genius. To chuſe to be rather indifferent in 
à great e than excellent in an in- e 
different, is only to be rendred excuſable by Ge Jr 
neroſity. But he is not to be pardon'd, who Ir 
reſts ſatisfied with being indifferently good in t 
a ſmall Employment, when he might excel in- 4g 
a greater. One ought then to have Art, and à ff. 
Genius, which is to be compleated by Appli- v 
cation. 77 22 80 7 

(1.) Ariſtotle ſays, That to; things are neceſſary, which . 
become an able Man in any | are Nature, Study and Pra. 


Profeſſion whatſoever, three | &ice. [ 8 
MAXIM XIX. | Y 

Not to be too much cry d up by the Noiſe of Fame, : — 
(1.) IT is the uſual Misfortune of every Man 2 


that hath been much tatked of, to come] „ 


(i) Our Author in the looks out after any thing n 
Sixteenth Chapter of his forms a great Idea of it, be . o 
Hero-, ſays much the ſame [cauſe it Coſts him leſs to 
thing in theſe Words. Great imagine great Things than it}? 


Merit is requiſite to anſwer does him, who is look'd up. 74 
x great Attempt, He that on to do them. En 


ſhort | 


x 
j 
1 


2 minable. 
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mort of the perfection that Men have imagin'd 
to themſelves. Reality can never equal Imagi- 
nation, ſeeing it is as difficult a thing to have 
all Perfections, as it is eaſie to entertain a no- 
tion of them. 
Imagination, it always conceives much more of 


Since deſire is the Parent of 


things than they are in effe&t. (2.) How great 
ſoever a Man's Perfections may be, they never 
match the Idea of them. And as Men find 
themſelves fruſtrated in their expectation, ſo 
they undeceive themſelves, inſtead of admiring, 
Hope always ſatisfies the Truth, therefore Pru- 


dence ought to Correct it, by qualifying it ſo, that 
the enjoyment may ſurpaſs the deſire. Some be- 


ginnings of Credit ſcrve to awaken the Curioſi- 
ty, but not roendear the Object of it. It is ever 


0 1 moſt honourable, where the Effect exceeds both 
the Idea and Expectation. This Rule holds nor 


good in Evil, wherein great Commendation 


ſerves to contradict Calumny, and Detraction 
with the greater applauſe, by making that appear 


tolerable which was before thought to be abo- 


(2.) This Maxim agrees 


1 with that ot Tacitus, where 
he ſays, A Man has always 


z a bettet Opinion of what is 
'Jabſent, Majora credit de Ab. 


\@ ſentibus, Hiſt, 2. 


* 
7JV.õöõößW' ¹¹dk!gzngnfͤ— 


Alſo that 
Majefly is ever more re- 


ſpected near at hand than a- 
far off. Majeſtate ſalva cui 
major e longinquo Rewereiiti a. 
Ann. 1. Tacitus ſays more 


over, That 'tis cuſtomary 


to eſteem moſt what is moſt 
unknown. 
na jore Fama, uti Mos eſt de 
Iznatis. In Agricola, And _ 
8 E 


Paratu magno , 


Pages after, he ſays farther: 
Omne Ignotum pro Magnifico eft; 
In which Sence he means; 
that thoſe who ſaw Agricola 
ſought in him, what might 
raiſe him to ſo great Repu- 
tion. Yiſo, Aſpectoque Agri- 
cola quererent Famam. Tbidem. 
A Man's defires (ſays John 
Rufo in his 31ſt Apothegin} 
always diſappoint him, for 
tho' he meets with ſome- 
thing that gives him ſatisfa- 
ion, yet it never thorough- 


— antwets his Expectati- 
on. 7 ; 
I AX. 
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MAXIM XX. 


Every Man in his Time. 


MEN of extraordinary Merit ever depend on | 


the Times. All have not liv'd in the Age they P 


deſerv'd, and many who have met with that, 
have not nevertheleſs had the happineſs to 
make the beſt uſe of it. Others have been wor. | 
thy of a better Age; which is an Argument, 
that every thing that is good, does not always 
triumph: (.) Things of this World have their 
Seaſons. (2.) And that which is moſt eminent, 
is render'd ebnoxious by the wantonnefs of a de-. 
praved Cuſtom. (3.) But it is always the Comfort 


of a Wiſe Man, that his Actions will make him 
for ever known. (4.) For if his own Age be un- 

| 3 to him, thoſe that come after will at- 
uredly do him Juſtice. 


(..) Rebus euncti, ineſt 1 Meminiſſe Temporum, quia Nas 
dam velut Orbis, ut quemad-| tus ſit. Ibid. | | 
modum Temporam Vices, ita (3.) It is in this Senſe, 
Morum vertantur, ſays Taci. that Tacitus ſpeaks of his Fa- 
zus, Ann. 3. | I ther.in-Law, that whatever 
( 2.) For according to the] he had admir'd in him laſts 
faying of the ſame Tacitns,| fill, and ſhall ever laſt in 
A Man muſt ſuit himſelf} the Memory of all Ages. 
to the Times, and by Con- Quicquid ex Agricola amavi- 
ſequence to Cuſtom. Morem| mus, quicquid mirati ſumus 
accommodari prout conducat.| manet, manſurumque eſt in . 
Ann. 12. Præſentia ſequi. Hiſft.| nimis Hominum, in A;ernitate 
4. That Senator was to be] Tezmporum, in Fama Rerum 
commended, who ſaid, that Vr Agricole. | 
whatever Reſpe& he had for} (4) Suum Cuique Decus Po- 
the Cuſtoms ofthe Antients, ſteritas repenait. Poſterity 
yet he always had Regard will do Juſtice to every 
to the Times he liv'd in. Se Man, fays Tacitus, Ann. 4. 
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MAXIM XX. 
The Art of being Happy. 


' THERE are Rules of good Fortune; and Hap- 
pineſs is not always Proſperous, in regard of a 
2 Wiſe Man. His Induſtry muſt ſometimes help 
it forward. Some think it enough to ſtand at 
the Gate of Fortune in a good Pofture, and to 
wait till ſhe- opens it. Others do better, and 
truſting to their Confidence or Merit, advance far- 


MAXIM XXI. 
The accompliſh'd Man. 


A genteel Education is the Portion of Men of 
Breeding. The knowledge of the Affairs of the 
Times, good Sayings ſpoken to purpoſe, plea- 
ſant Ways of doing things, make the Man of 
Faſhion: And the more he excels in theſe, 
the leſs he holds of the Vulgar. Some- 
times a Sign, or Gefture, makes deeper Im- 
preſſion, than all the Documents of a ſevere 
Maſter. (I.) The Art of Converſe hath ſtood 
in greater ſtead to ſome, than all the Seven 
Liberal Arts together. 


chor in his Diſcreto Chap. | Diſcretion than by his Va- 
Hombre de plauſibles Noticias) 4 The charming 2 
1 3 tba 


(r.) Hercules (ſays our Au- | ain'd more Honour by his 


| 
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that came out of his Mouth 
got him more Applauſe, 


than all the Conqueils he gular in a great Man; Af.“ 
had acquir'd by his Cſub. f — 5 
With chis he only deſtroyed 
Monſters, but with that Moral-Anatomy, he is a. 


he captivated all the fine 

its. Theſe ate a ſort 
of Men endued with a cer- 
tain Court-Knowledge, ſo 
very Entertaining and A- 
greeable, that they are well 


received, and earneſtly 


ſought after wherever they 
come. This kind of Know- 
ledge is altogether particu- 
lar, for it is neither to be 
Jearn'd by Books nor at the 
Schools, but only in the 
Converſation of Perſons of 
good Senſe and Diſcretion. 
The chiefeſt, and moſt en- 
paging part of it, conſiſts in 
2 univerſal Knowledge of 
what paſſes in the World, 
and of what is moſt in 
Vogue; as alſo in keeping 
a common Place of the beſt 
Actions of Princes. extra- 


ordinary Events, Wonders 


of Nature, and the Caprices 
of Fortune. Man that 
aims at this Knowledge, 
muſt alſo common place al] 
good Thoughts in Books, as 
likewiſe what is curious in 
Novels, Judicious in Rea- 
ſoning, or Biting in Satyt. 


The greateſt Ornament of 


the Aecomp'iſh'd Gentle. 
man is his perfect Know- 
ledge of Matters, and deep 
Inſpection into the Prin- 
cipal Characters of this 
Worldly Tragi- Comedy. He 
Notes in his Table - ook 


whatever he meets with ir. 
regular in a Prince, or fin. |. 


fected in one, or Vulgar in | 
another; by means of which 


ble to Judge the better | 
things, and to Meaſure Re. | 
putation by the Square of 
Truth. But above all, he 
makes a curious Collection 
of Apothegms, or Gallant| 
and Heroical Expreſſions, | 
Wiſe Mens Axioms, Cri. 
ticks malicious Qbſervati. 
ons, and Buffoons Dcolle. | 
ries With this agreeableÞ” 
Ammunition he is able to fe. 
cure every Man's Judgment 
Leia Deeds and Sayings off 
one Man (ſays, he in hi 
H:roe) Sown in the Fertil 8 
Brain of another, are like tu 
produce an abundant Crop.“ 
Afterwards he ſays that 23 
Man of Senſe will Regiſter| 
in Characters of Gold the 
Sentences of PH II. and 
the Apothegms of Charles V.Þ 
The neweſt of theſe have 
always the moſt Salt, ina. 
much as they add the Grace 
of Novelty to their Excel 
lence. The Repeating of thi 
witty Saying of anothe: 
Man (ſays John Rufo in hi 
zorſt Apothegm) is lik 
ſelling a piece of old Plate, 
wherein one always loſe 
the Faſhion, for ig being 
impoſſible that the ſecon 
Occaſion of uttering i 
ſhould be ſo a propos, as the 
firſt, it is leſſen d by Repet: 
tion and no more Reliſhed 
Theſe fort of Sentences out 
ö OE 0 
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„of their proper places, are vantage of Knowledge, to 


prive themſelves of the Ad- 


yo Alke Diamonds out of their rob another Man of the 
i Sockets, or a Tenice-Ball Honour of Teaching it; or 
At- taken ata ſecond Rebound, of thoſe whom Horace Jaughs 
ic 8 for maſſy Sentences and ob- at, for being aſham'd to 
. ſolete Exploits 8. only „ yet 2 not ſo 

Vogue among Pedants and to be Ignorant. Cur neſcire 
5 : Crna. | pudens prave, quam diſcere 
+ This Alamode Science of mae Art, Poet. A few 
1e which I have been ſo long Lines farther, our Author 
"a 2 ſpeaking, bas 1 Some People make no 
am been more ſerviceable to a other uſe of Life than to 
8 lan, than all the Liberal Gormandize, they never em- 
M Arts together; and ſome ploy their Facultjes: Their 
ati. have got more by Writing Reaſoning is Idle, and Un- 
lle. 2 Letter, and uttering a mo len; An Fallow. 
ble! fence patly, than they For this Reaſon our Nobles 
wi = could have done with all the now-a-days ſurpaſs other 
em Knowledge of the two Fas People,only in glutting their 
el mous Civil-Law-Commenta-! Appetites, the vileſt Fun- 
ders, Bartolus, and Baldus. Half | Ction of Life, and are as Poor 
he ' a Page farther he ſays, Be not in Knowledge, as they are 
e you any of thoſe who — in Eſtates, 


MAXIM XXIII. 
To have no Blemiſh. 


THERE is no perfection without an, % or a, 
But. There are but very few exempt from Faults, 
either in Manners or Body. Bur there are a 
| great many who are even Vain of thoſe Faults, 

which it would be an eaſie matter for them 
to amend. When we ſee the ſmalleſt Defe& in 
an accompliſh'd Perſon, we ſay tis pity, be- 
cauſe one Cloud is enough entirely to Eclipſe 
the Sun. Theſe Defects are Blemiſhzs, at which 
, 84 _ enyy 
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Envy levels her Snakes. It would de a notable 
piece of Skill to change them into Perfections, 
as Julius Cæſar did, who being Bald, cover'd 
that Defect with his Laurels. 


MAXIM XXIV 
To moderate ones Imagination. 


THE true means of living happy, and of be- 
ing always eſteemed Wiſe, is either to correct, 
or reſtrain it. Otherwiſe it becomes Tyranni- 
cal over us, and tranſgreſſing the limits of Spe- 
culation, makes it ſelf ſo very abſolute, that 
Life is happy, or miſerable, according to the 
different Fancies it impreſſes on us. For to 
ſome it repreſents nothing but pains and trou- 
ble, and through their folly becomes their Do- 


meſtick Executioner. Others there are, to 


whom it propoſes nothing but Pleaſure, and 
Greatneſs, delighting to divert them in Dreams. 
Theſe are the effects of Imagination, when not 
curb'd by Reaſon. 


MAXIM XXV. 
A good Underſtanding. 
TO underſtand the Art of Reaſoning and Diſ- 


courſe, was heretofore the Science of Sciences; 


but that alone will not do now-a-days; we 
muſt gueſs and divine, eſpecially if we would 
undeceive our ſelves. (I.) He that is not a 


(r.) Truth (adds our Au- deft as ſhe is fair, and there- 
thor in his Piſcreto, Chap. Buen fore always goes mask'd. See 
Eutende dor) is a Virgin, as mo- Ihe Note upon the 210th Maxim 


good 


„ 


8 
i 
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good Obſerver, can never be a good Judge. 
There are Spies over the Heart and Intentions. 


The truths which import us moſt, are never 


told us, but by halves. A Man of Wit muſt 
dive into the meaning of them, checking his 
Credulity in what appears advantageous, and 


giving the reins to a Beliet of that which 


is odious. 


MAXIM XXVI. 
To find out a Mans Foible, or weak ſide. 


THIS is the Art of managing Humours, and 


of gaining our ends upon Men. It depends 


more upon Skill than Reſolution, to know 


how to win upon the minds of People. There 


is no Will that hath not its predominant paſſi- 
on, and theſe Paſlions are different, according 
to the diverſity of Tempers. All men are Ido- 
laters: ſome of Honour, others of Intereſt, and 
moſt of their Pleaſures. The Skill is then, to 
know aright theſe Idols, if we would hit the 


' weak ſide of thoſe who adore them. He that 
can do fo, has the Key of another man's Will. 


we muſt move with the firſt mover; and that 
is not always the higher, but moſt commonly 


the lower Faculty. For in this World the 
number of thoſe who are irregular, is far grea- 
ter than of thoſe Who are not. We are firſt to 
know the Character of the Perſon, next to 
| feel his Pulſe, and then to attack him by his 


ſtrongeſt Paſſion, which is generally his weaker 


| fide, That is a ſure way to gain the Point. 


MAXIM 
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MAXIM XXVII. 
To prefer Intention before Extenſion. 


| PERFECTION conſiſts not in Quantity, but 
Quality. Of that which is very good, there is 
* ſeldom but very little. That whereof there is 
| much, is little eſteemed. And even amongſt 
. Men, a Giant in bulk, may be but a Dwarf in 
Underſtanding. (I.) Some value Books for 
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| cheir bulk, as if they were made rather to load 


| their Arms, than to exerciſe their Minds. Ex. 
| rention alone could never exceed Mediocrity. |? 


. And it is commonly the Unhappineſs of Men 
. that offer at every thing, to excel in nothing, 


becauſe they would excel in All. Intention 
gives an eminent Rank, and makes a Hero, 
if the matter be fit for the compoſition. 


|. kh 1 
| (.) This 1s ſpoken in a fi- po, no es muy Hombre, ſays our 4 
1 gurative Senſe, and relates] Author in the 7th. Chapter 

| to the Proverb, Homo longus of the firſt Part of his Criti- 
I rarò Sapiens. El grande de Cuer-] con. | 5 
{i MAXIM XXVIII. - 


To have nothing that's dulgar in One. 


WHAT an excellent diſcerning had that Man, 
[| Whom it diſpleaſed to pleaſe many: Wiſe Men 

| are never fond of vulgar Applauſe. There arc 
Camelions of ſo popular a Palate, that they take 
more pleaſure to ſack in a groſs Air, than to 
{mell the ſweet Zephyrs of Apollo. (I.) Be 


it (1) Our Author in the 5th. |be covetous of Applauſe diſ- 
i | Chap. of his Hoe ſays, that covers a ſlender Merit, and 
[| = the Property of a great |Self-Conceit is the ordinary 

Wit to decline Eſteem. To | Attendant of Ignorance. | 
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not dazled at the ſight of the Miracles of the 
Vulgar: Ignorant Men are always in a maze, 
That which makes the folly of the Mob ad- 
mire, undeceives the diſcerning of the Wiſe, 


MAXIM XXX. 
The upright Man. 


ONE ought always to fide with Reaſon, and 
that ſo conſtantly, that neither vulgar Paſſion, 
nor any tyrannical Violence, may be able to 
make one abandon it. But where is this Phœ- 
nix to be found? Sure ſhe has not many Ad- 
herents. (1.) There are many who publiſh her 
Praiſes, but few will admit her into their 
Houſes. Others follow her, as far as Danger; 
but when they come near that, fome, like falſe 
Friends, deny her, and the reſt, like Polititians, 
pretend they know her not. She, on the con- 
trary, ſcruples not to fall out with Friends, 
with Powers, nay, and with her own intereſt ; 


and there lies the danger of miſtaking her. 
The Cunning ſtand neuter ; and by a plauſible 


and metaphyſical Subtilty, endeavour to recon- 
Cile their Conſciences with Reaſons of ſtate. 
But an upright Man looks upon that way of 
Trimming, as a kind of Treaſon, thinking it 
more honour to be conſtant, than to be a Stateſ- 


man. He is always where Truth is; ahd if 


he ſometimes leaves People, it is not that he is 
fluctuatin 55 but becauſe they have firſt forſa- 
ken their beſt Guide, which is Reaſon. | 


fi.) Pintus laudatur & alget, ſays Juvenal. | 
EO | | MAXIM 
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MAXIM XXX. 


Not to affect extraordinary, nor yet chimerical Em- 2 
ployments. 8 i 


THAT Affectation, ſerves only to attract Con- 
tempt. Whimſie hath hatched many Sects, 
but a wiſe Man ought to eſpouſe none of them. 
There are ſome ſtrange Palates, that like no- 
thing of what others love. Every thing that is 
fingular pleaſes them. *Tis true, that makes 
them to be taken notice of, but till rather to 
be laughed at, than eſteemed. Thoſe who Pro- 
feſs being wiſe, ought to have a ſpecial care 
not to affect being thought ſo. And upon far 
better grounds ought they not to do it, who are 
of a Profeſſion, that renders the Profeſſors ridi- 
culous. We name not here the Employments, 
ſeeing the contempt that every one has for them, 
makes them ſufficiently known. Hs 


MAXIM XXXI. 


To know ha py People, that one may make uſe of 
them ; and the unhappy, that one may avoidthem. 


MISFORTUNE commonly is an effect of 
Folly; and there is not a more dangerons Conta- 
gion than that of the Unfortunate. We muſt not 


open the Door to the leaſt Evil, for others, and 


thoſe greater too, which lie in ambuſh, come 
always after. The true skill at play, is to know 
how to lay out your Cards. The loweſt Card 
that is turn'd up, is better than the higheſt of 


the former dealing. In doubts, there is no bet- 
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ter expedient than to conſult the Wiſe; ſoo- 
ner or later, that will anſwer our expeCta- 
tion. | 

MAXIM XXXII. 
Jo have the Reputation of contenting every body. 


THAT gives Credit to thoſe who govern. By 
that means Sovereigns gain the Good-will of 
the Publick. The only advantage they have, 
is, that they can do more good than other Men, 
Thoſe are the ſureſt Friends, who are made 
ſuch vr are Kindneſles. (1.) Bur there 
are ſome. of ahumour to content no body, not 
ſo much becauſe it would be chargeable to 
them, as that their Nature is averſe from 
ſhewing Kindneſs. In all things contrary to the 
Divine Goodneſs, which communicates it ſelf 
inceſſantly. | 


(i.) This is a fault which Poſts for their Lives, meerly 


| 


Tacitus ſeems to accuſe Tibe- 


rius of, where he ſays that 
that Emperor ſuffer'd the Go- 


vernors and Magiſtrates o 
Provinces to continue in their 


becauſe he would thereby 
fruſtrate others Pretenſions to 
them. Invidis, ne Plures frue- 
rent ur. Ann. 1. 


MAXIM XXXIII. 


J know how to deny one s Self. 


(..) IF it be a great Art to know how to re- 
fuſe Favours, it is a far greater to be able to 
deny one's ſelf in Buſineſs and Viſits. There 


(I.) This is what Seneca | rat, prohibet Catus Salutantium, 


did, according to Tacitus. In- 


fi tuta prioris Potentia commus | 


vitat Comitantes, rarus per Ur- 
b e mM, Vc, he 5 b 


Arc 
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are ſome troubleſome Employments that wear 
away the moſt precious Time. It is better to 
do nothing at all, than to be buſie to no purpoſe. 
It is not come to be a prudent Man, to make 
no Intrigues, but he muſt alſo avoid to engage 
in them. We muſt not be ſo much at the de- 
votion of others, as not to be more at our own. 
We are not to abuſe Friends, nor to require 
more of them, than they are willing to graht, E- 
very thing that is exceſſive, is vicious, eſpecial- 
ly in Converſation; and without that moderati- 
on, there is no preſerving of the Good-will, 
and Eſteem of others, on which Civil Decency 
depends. One ſhould uſe all ones Liberty in chu- 
fing what is moſt excellent ; bur ſo, as never to 
offend againſt Judgment, and Diſcretion. 


MAXIM XXIV. 
To know one's own Strength. 


THA Knowledge ſerves to cultivate what we 
have of excellent, and to improve common En- 
dowments. Many would have become great 
Men, had they but known their true Talent. 
Endeavour then to know yours, and join Appli- 
cation to it. In ſome, Judgment has the Aſ- 
cendant, in others, Courage: (1-) Moſt part do 


(1.) When Reaſon purſues [Inclinations, isto take a great 


the Dictates of Nature, and 
Choice joins with Inclina- 
tion, Wonders are perform'd 
in whatever it be, and which 
is properly to ſail before the 


deal of Pains for a little Ad- 
vance, or rather to ſtrive to 
Row by meer ſtrength thro 
the Current of a rapid Ri- 
ver. Preface to Monſieur Re- 


Wind and Tide. But on the. 
contrary, to apply one's ſelf 


to any thing oppoſite to ones 


rere ho Ef I — ny 4 


han's Book, Of the Intereſt of 
Princes, . 


violence 


who ſhould employ his Cou- 
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violence to their Genius s; whence it comes that 


they never excel in any thing. (2.) We are 


always late in forſaking, what Paſſion made us 
early to eſpouſc. 


(2 ) Paſſion ( ſays our Au- rage in Study, and his Wit in 


1 thor in the firſt Chap. of his| Fighring. Ler rhe Peacock 


Diſcrero ) frequently impeſes content herſelf with Show- 
on us, as do ſometimes our | ing her fine Tail, and let the 


1 Obligations, by ſetting our | Eagle boaſt of her flight 
2 Genius and Employments and tho' the Oftridge mu 


at variance. A Man is un- not pretend to equal the lat. 
happy, becauſe he accepted ter in ſwiftneſs of Wing, 
of a Commiſſion, when he yet may he value hiinſelf 


: | had been far otherwiſe if he upon having as fine Feathers. 


had taken up the long Robe. That Poet that Advis'd not 


A never-failing Maxim of to do any thing in ſpight of 


7 Child's, that we ought firſt to Minerva (of ones Genius) 


know our ſelves, and then to taught a great Truth. But 


4 apply our ſelves according- ſtill there is nothing more 


ly. A diſcreet Man begins difficult, than to diſſwade us 


© to acquire Knowledge by from the Opinion we have 


Knowledge it ſelf. He fiiſt of cur ſelves. Let a Man 


1 ſounds his Minerva, as well therefore firſt try gently to 


that of Inclination, as that tame his Inclination, and af 
of Reaſon, and if he finds terwards experience its force 
either proper he immediate- without pretending to an ab- 
ly puts that upon Action. ſolute Dominion over it: and 
looks gth Chap. of his Hero? | when he has once come to 
he fays farther, That the know his Talent, let him 
Heart predominates in ſome, Improve it as much, and as 


| andthe Head in others. That | faſt as he can. See rhe 89h 


Man would be a very F lr Maxim, 
MAXIM XXXVV. 
To weigh rhings according to their juſt Value. 
IT is the only ruine of Fools, that they never 
conſider. Since they do not comprehend things, 


they neither ſee the damage, nor profit, and by 
A con- 
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conſequence never trouble themſelves about 
them. Some ſet a great value upon that which 
is but of little worth, and take no notice of what 
is really worthy their Eſteem, becauſe they take 
all things by ſhew, and outward Appearance, 
Many for want of Senſe, feel not their Diftem- 
per. There are ſomethings on which one can. 
not think too much. The wiſe Man reflects 
on all, but not on all alike. For he digs where 
there is any ground, and ſometimes thinks 
there is more than there really is: So that his 
Reflection goes even as far as his Apprehenſion. | 


fad © falm an a aac .. . _ 


"MAXIM XXXVI. = 


Not to engage in any Enterprize before one bath ex- g 0 
amined well ones Fortune and Ability. 


THIS Experience is far more neceſſary than 
the Knowledge of our Conſtitution. If it be the 
mark of a Fool to begin at forty, to conſult 
Hypocrates about his Health: He muſt be a far 
greater, who begins at that Age to go to] 
the School of Seneca, to learn how to live. It 
is no ſmall matter to know how to govern one's 
Fortune, whether it be in waiting till ſhe be Þ 
in the good humour (for ſhe loves to be wait- 
ed on ) or in taking her ſuch as ſhe offers herſelf. 
For ſhe hath an ebbing, and flowing, and it 
is impoſſible to fix her, being ſo ſingular and] 
variable as ſhe is. Let him who hath often! 
found her favourable, nor deſiſt from impor- 
tuning her, becauſe ir is uſual with her to de- 
clare for the Bold, and being courtly, to _ 

; TNE 
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the young. (1.) Let him who is unhappy with- 
draw, that he may not meet with the Aﬀront of 
a double Repulſe, in the preſence of a more hap- 


py Rival. 


(r.) It was for this reaſon 
that the Emperor Ortho, after 
he had loſt the Battle of Bed. 


riac, would not engage a ſe- 


cond time, telling the Præt o- 


5 rian Cohcrts, that ad vis'd him 


to it, that he had already ſuf- 


2 ficiently experienc'd his Force 
= againſt that of Fortune, and 
that he did not Value Life 
ſo much as for the ſafety of 
it, to hazard a ſecond time 


the Lives of ſo many brave 
Men, who were the Orna- 
ment of the Empire. Hunc 
Animum, Hanc Virtutem Pe. 
ſtram ultra Periculis objicere 
nimis grande Vite meg Præti. 
um puto. Experti invicem 
ſumus Ego ac Fortuna. An Ego 
tot egregios Exercitus ſterni rur- 
Jus, et Reipublicæ eri pi patiar? 


Tacitus Hiſt. 2. 


MAXIM XXXVII. 


J gueſs at the meaning of little Hints given us þ 


the bye, and to know how to make the beſt Uſe of 


them. 


THIS is the delicareſt part in humane Conver- 


ſation ; it is the fineſt Probe to ſearch the Receſ- 
ſes of the heart of Man. There are ſome ma- 


licious, and angry Jirks, dipt in the gall of Paſ- 


ſion: And theſe are as ſo many imperceptible 


E Thunder-bolts, which ſtrike down thoſe whom 
they hit. 


(I.) Many times a word hath thrown 
down headlong from the Pinacle of Favour, 


(2) Cardinal Eſpinoſa, chief ther of his Miniſters with ut- 


Miniſter to Philip II. King; tering theſe words only, What 
ol Spain, died of Fear, for} do you Belie me] Thar P 
having heard theſe words 


erſon 
having told lyes of him in 
from his Maſter's Mouth, his Vida de Don Felipe el Pra- 
Cardinal, To % et Preſiaente. dente. 


The ſame King — | 


thoſe 


Pleaſaure, ( fays our Author 
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thoſe whom the murmurings of a whole People, 
combined together againſt them, could nor ſo 
much as ſhake. There are other Words, or 
Hints, which produce a quite contrary Effect; 
that is to ſay, which ſupport, and encreaſe the 
Reputation of thoſe to whom they are addreſſed. 
But ſecing they are cunningly glanced, ſo alſo | 
are they to be cautiouſly received: ( 2.) For 

the Security conſiſts in pumping out the Intenti- 
on, and a Blow foreſcen is eaſily warded. : 


&3% =E 7 n r ** 8 : 
2 ee eee J; EN 222K inang ole . 
4a. * 


(2.) Previſus ante, Mollior Ictus venit. 


Zo be moderate in good Fortune, 7 
(i.) IS the part of a good Gameſter, when 
Reputation lies at ſtake. A brave Retreat, is as 
commendable as a brave Enterprize. When 
one hath acted a great Exploit one ought to ſe- 
cure the Glory of it, by drawing off in time. Mc 
A continued Proſperity is ever ſuſpected. That 
which hath its Interruptions is always the ſurer. 
(2.) A mixture of the Sharp with the Sweet, 
- makes it to reliſh the better. (3.) The more 
Proſperities crowd one upon anether, the more 
| ſlippery they are, and ſubject to a Fall. The 
quality of the Pleaſure, makes ſomerimes amends it 


(i.) There is nothing want- | in the 11th Chap. of his fe 
ing to my Fortune, but roe) when they are reliſh'd 
Bounds ( ſaid Seneca.) Nihil | with the Half-ſowre of ſome ( 
Pelicitati mee deeſt, niſi Mode- Croſſes weed 
ratio ejus; ſays Tacit. Am 14. (3.) Cunita Mortalium incer . Pa. 

(2.) Good Morſels of Prof- | 73 ( ſaid Tikprius) quantioque Tb 
perity are to be eaten with plus adepius foret : Tanto ſe Ad 

| Magis in Lubrjco, 1. Lee 
OI 
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for the ſhortneſs of the enjoyment of it. (4.) For- 
tune is weary to carry one, and the ſame Man, 
always upon her Shoulders. | 


| Ann. 1. Nec unquam ſatis fida | waits like a Corſair, till the 
d. Potentia, ubi nimia eſt Hiſt. r. | Veſſel be freighted, that ſhe 
Iſo A ſudden Proſperity has al- may have ithe greater Booty 
or ways been ſuſpected, eſpecial |in carrying it away. Haſt 
ly ͤ when it comes ata Wiſh, |thee then into Port. 

Uh and all at a time; for For- | (4.) Hio Potentiz raro 

tune is accuſtom'd to prey | Sempiterne. Tacit. Ann. 3. 
upon her own Favours: She! 


MAXIM XXXIX. 


1 To know the Nature and Seaſen of Things, and to be 
able to make a right uſe of them. 


en BY (1.) THE Works of Nature all attain to the 
as ordinary point of their Perfection. They en- 
en creaſe always by degrees, until they arrive at 
ſe it; and fo ſoon as they are come to ir, they de- 
Nc. cline again as faſt. On the contrary, the Works 
hat of Art are never ſo perfect, but that they Mill 

er. may be more. It is the ſign of a quaint Diſcern- 

cl, ment, to obſerve What is excellent in every thing: 

ore But few are capable of doing it, and thoſe who 

Ore Ware, do not always do it. There is a Point of 
ſhe Maturity, even in the fruits of the Mind: And 

nds it is good to Know that Point, that we may 

make our beſt of it. 

ome (r.) Naturaliter, quod pro- q Bouhours in his Converſations 
eder e non Pateſt, recedit, ſays | ( Entretien 2.) that things are 
ncers ¶ Paterculus in Tacitus, Hiſt. 2. | never nearer their Ruin, than 
'oque That is to ſay, what cannot | when they are got to their 
zo ſe Advance muſt Retreat. Ir |higheſt point of Perfection. 

1eus tems to me ( ſays Father 
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To gain the Love of All. 


IT is much to be Admir'd, but it is far more , 
to be Beloved. The fortunate Planet contributes 


tt 


N 


ſomewhat to this, but Induſtry does yet much 
more. js perfects what the other did but be- 
gin. An eminent Merit is not enough, though, 
in reality, it be caſie to gain the Affection, 
when one hath already gained the Eſteem. (I.) 
He that would be beloved, muſt love, be benehi- 
cent, give good Words, and till ſnew better 
Deeds (2.) Courteſie is the politick magick of 
great Perſons. (3.) A Man muſt firſt fer his 


3 
1 


Cr.) Neque enim ( ſays Pliny 
Junior in his Panegyrique 
ullus Affectus eft qui magis Vi- 
ces evi gat. Amari Princeps ni ſi 
amet non pote ſt; that is to ſay, 
Nothing more exacts a reci- 
procal good Turn than Love. 
A Prince can never make 
his Subje&s heartily love 
him, if he does not ſhew 
them ſome Love firſt. 
(2.) The moſt powerful] 
Charm to gain Love ( ſays 
Gracian in his Heroe ) is to 


Love firſt. What moſt moves 


the People is Courteſy and 
Generoſity. It was theſe 
two Qualities that got 17tus 
the Character of the Delight 
of Mankind. An obliging 
word from a Superiour's 
Mouth, is equivalent to the 
Service of an Equal, and the 
bare Civility of a Prince 1s 
more worth, than the Gift 
of a private Man, Alphonſe 


hand 
the Magnani mous, King of Na. 


) [ ples, alighting off his Hor i 


to go and reſieve a Peaſant, | 
forc'd the Walls of Gaiete, 
which his Cannon could not 
penetrate for ſeveral days 
before. So that we ſee by 
laying aſide his Majeſty 
for a Moment, that Prince 
firſt got Admittance into the 
Peoples Hearts, and after- 
wards into their Town. 
(3.) Our Author, in th: 
ſecond part of lis Criticus, 
ſays merrily, that a certain 
arlike Prince having de 
manded of the Nymph, Hi 
ſtory, one of the beſt cu 
Penns ſhe had, ſhe gave hin 
one that was not cut at all, te. 
ling him that it belong'd to 
him to cut it with his S word, 
and if that cut well the Per 
would write the better 
This the ſaid to give him ti 


te 


| 


underſtand, that if he mad: 
| a 


S 
FF 
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hand to great Affairs, and then open it liberally to 
good Pens, that is, alternately employ the Sword 
and the paper. (4.) For the favour of Writers, 
who perpetuate great Exploits, is to be courted. 


a glorious uſe of his Sword, 


ber Pen would not fail to (4.) The favour of an Hi- 
write well of him, and ſtorian ( ſays our Author) 
that it was not the Wri- is the more to be deſir'd, in 


ting, but Men's great Acti- | that his Pen is pluck d from 
ons, that renderd them im- the Wings of Fame. That 


mortal in Hiſtory. All; Phoenix of Hungary, Matthias 
= which is founded upon theſe | Corvinus was wont to ſay 
fine words of Tacitus, A (and which he made good 
* that we have either lov'd or by his Actions) That the 


k Admir'd in Agricola (ſays Grandeur of a Heroe conſiſt- 
be) remains ſlit, and ſhal'ed in two things, viz. to 
Eternally remain in the memory Perform great Exploits, and 


: great Things he has done. In 
vita Agricolæ. | 


of all Ages, thro the means of to employ good Hiſtorians: 
Hiſtory, which ſbal elegantly Chap. 12th of his Heros, and 
tranſmit to Poſterity all the | Diſcourſe the zoth of his 
Agudeza. | 


MAXIM XII. 
Newer to Exaggerate. 


NEVER to ſpeak in Superlatives, is the ſign 
of awiſe Man; for that manner of ſpeaking al- 
ways wounds either Truth or Prudence. Im- 
moderate Commendations are ſo many Proſtitu- 
tions of Reputation, in that they diſcover the 


veakneſs of Underſtanding, and the bad Diſcern- 


ment of him that ſpeaks. Exceſſive Praiſes ex- 
cite Curioſity, and incite to Envy; ſo that if 
Merit anſwer not the Value that is {-t upon it, 
as it commonly happens, general Opinion re- 
volts from the Impoſture, and makes the Flat- 
terer, and Flattered, both ridiculous. Therefore 

D 3 | a pru- 
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a prudent man proceeds with a ſhort Rein, and 
chuſes rather to offend by giving too little, 
than too much. (1.) Excellence 1s rare, and 
by conſequence the value of it is to be wel! 
weighed. (2.) Exaggeration is a kind of ly- 
ing: By it one may get the Reputation of bad 
Diſcernment, and what is worſe, of a bad Judg- 
ment. | 5 


(1. ) Perfe&ions ( ſays our beſt that obſerves the juſteſt 
Author in the 5th Chap. of | Meaſure. | | 
his Hero? ) that are arriv'd at | (z.) Without great Know. 
the higheſt Point are rare, | ledge, back'd by long Expe- 
and therefore ought to be ſo] rience, ( lays he again, to- 
elteem'd. And a few Pages| wards the end of the ſame 
after he ſays farther ; Some | Chapter) there is no coming 
Men believe, that not to] to underſtand the true value 
Commend them to exceſs, is| of Perfections. If a diſcreer 
to Blame them : But, for my | Man cannot judge aright of 
part, I am of Opinion, that | them, let him hold his 
exceſſive Praiſe is a true ſign | Tongue, for fear he rather 
of a want of Capacity, and | diſcover his own Incapacity, 
that rhoſe who Commend | than the other Man's Perfe- 
too much, either abuſe them- | tion. John Rufo, in his 528:h 
ſelves, or others. Ageſilaus, Apothegme, compares thoſe 
King of Sparta, did not e- that Exaggerate, and always 
ſteem him a good Shooema- talk big, to barren Years, 
ker, who made a Shooe of which ever enhance the 
Enceladus's ſize for a Pigmie. | Prizes of Commodities. 

In cafe of Praiſes, he does! 


MAXIM XLII. 
Of the Aſcendant. 


THIS is a certain unaccountable force of 


Superiority, that ſprings from Nature, and not 


either from the Artiſice, or Affectation of him 
that has it. Every one ſubmits thereto with- 
out knowing how, unleſs it be that one yields 

19 
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to the inſinuating Power of the Natural Autho- 


rity of another. Theſe Paramount Genius's are 


N Kings by Merit, and Lions by a Privilege that 


is innate to them. They command the Hearts 


and Tongues of others by a ſecret Charm, that 
makes them to be reſpected. When ſuch Men 
have the other requiſite Qualities, they are cut 
cout for the chief movers of the Government po- 
litick, in regard they can do more with a Hint, 
than others can with their utmoſt Efforts and 
© Reaſons. 


This Dominion, ſays the Author, in his 


Chapter Del ſenorio en el dexir, &c. is sketch'd 
out by Nature, and finiſhed by Art. All who 
have this advantage, find things ready done to 
their hands. Nay, Superiority it ſelf facilitates 
all things to them, inſomuch that nothing puz- 
les them, but in every thing they come off 
with Honour. Their Sayings and Doings ſeem 
as great again as they really are. An ordinary 
Thing hath even appeared excellent, when ſe- 
conded by this Power, They who want this 
! Superiority, enter difhdently upon Affairs; 
which takes from them much of their Graceful- 
* neſs, eſpecially if it be obſerved. From Diffi- 
| dence immediately ſprings Fear, which ſhame- 
fully baniſhes Aſſurarice; and by conſ:quence, 
Action and Reaſon loſe all their luſtre. This 
Fear ſo abſolutely tyrannizes over the Mind, 
that it deprives it of all liberty. Inſomuch that 


Reaſon is at a ſtand, Words are frozen, and Acti- 


vity becomes diſabled. 


The Aſcendant of him that ſpeaks, gains him 
at firſt the Reſpect of him that hears. It makes 
the greateſt Critick give Attention; and Sove- 
reign like ſways the Conſent of a whole Com- 

. D 4 pany. 
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pany. It furniſhes Expreſſions, nay, Sentence; 
to the Perſon that ſpeaks ; whereas Fear choaks 
his Words. (:.) Inſipid Baſhfulneſs is ſufficient 
to chill Reaſoning ; and though it could over- 
flow with a Torrent of Eloquence, yet the great 


cold of Fear will put a ſtop to its courſe. 


(r1.) A famous Preacher 
going up into a Pulpit to 
Harangue before Philip IId. 
of Spin, on a ſudden became 
Dumb before he had utter'd 
a Word, which was occaſi- 
on'd by that Prince's look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly upon him while 
he paid his Obeiſance to him. 
A Pope's Nuncio alſo was 
confounded, in like manner, 
at an Audience of the ſame 


Monarch, and the Jeſuit Poſ. 
ſevinus ſtop'd in the middle 
of a Diſcourſe, which he was 
making to the ſaid King, and 
could not proceed, where- 
upon the King, to deliver 
him from his Confuſion, told 
him, that if he had the reſt 
written he would read it, 
and grant his Requeſt. Picho- 


7 Hechos de Don Felipe el Segun. 
do, Cap. 2. 


He that enters into Converſation with an in- 
nate Authority, has Reſpe& at his Devotion 
before-hand : But he who engages in it with 
Fear, accuſes himſclf of Weakneſs, and confeſſes 
he is overcome, before he has made the Tryal. 
For this Diffidence of Mind, he is to be deſpiſed 
or at beſt, not much eſteemed. The truth is, 
a wile Man ought to be reſerved, eſpecially 
where he is not acquainted with his Company. 
He firſt tries the Ford, eſpecially, if he foreſee 
that it is deep. . 

Though it be both Civility and Duty to 
qualife this imperious boldneſs, in ſpeaking to 
Princes and great Men ; yet ought one to have 
a care of falling into the extremity of Baſhful- 
neſs. (2.) Then it is thata Man ought to keep 


(2.) John Rufo, one of the | Ingenious, and the Diſcerning, 
Holt celebrated Wits of Spain, had the preſumption to think 
and whom Gracian calls the ſ that he could not - — 
ound: 


2 
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2 mean betwixt Boldneſs and Confuſion, that 
he may neither be diſagreeable, nor ridiculous. 
Let neither your Fear be ſo great, as to make 
you loſe Aſſurance, nor your Boldneſs fo ſawcy, 
as to forget Reſpect. See Maxim the 182d. 


founded at the bare ſight of | 


King Philip IId. alledging, 
That Kings were no other 
than Men, and that a Man 


” muſt be extreamly defficient 


to be affraid of Appearing 
before ſuch a-Prince , as 
was of that eaſy Acceſs, and 
who gave Audience with 
that obliging Temper and 
Modeſty, that he never ſenr 
any one from him diſſatis. 
fy'd. But whatever Aſſu- 
rance this Rafo fancy'd to 


himſelf when he, ſome time 


after, happen'd to have Au- 


dience, he loſt his Senſes, 
like other Men, inſomuch 
that in going from the King's 
Preſence he frankly own'd, 
that it far'd with him, as 
with thoſe that look on the 
Horizon, to whom it ſeems 
that the Heavens and Earth 
meet, but when they come 
to themſelves they find there 
isno ſuch thing. Rufo in his 
607th Apethegm. This is alſo 
to be met with Word for 
Word in the Dichos y Hechos 
ae Don Felipe el Segundo, 


This Superiority ſhines in all ſorts of People, 


but moſt in great Men. 


In an Orator it is 
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more than a Circumſtance: To a Lawyer it is 
eſſential: In an Ambaſſador it is a glorious Qua- 
lity; in a Commander a victorious Attribute: 
But in a Prince, it is the Ornament of all Perfecti- 
on. It enhances the price of all humane Acti- 
ons; and reaches even the Countenance, which 
is the throne of Comeline ſs; and the gate which 
denotes the Signatures and Character of a Man's 
Heart; and judicious Perſons always delineate 
theirs by a noble way of Acting and Speaking: 
For ſublime Actions are of double value, when 
they are accompanied with Majeſty. 

Some are born with an univerſal Power, 
in all they ſay, or do. One would 1 
13 that 
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that Nature had deſign'd them for the elder Bro- 
thers of Mankind. They are made to be Supe- 
rior in all things, if not in Dignity, at leaſt 
in Merit. A Spirit of Dominion exerts it ſelf 
in them, even in their moſt common Actions. 
All obey them, becauſe in every thing they ex- 
cel every body. They ſeize Men's Hearts, and 


ſo at firft become Maſters of them; for their Ca- 


pacity is large enough for all things. Now 
tho' others may ſometimes, have more Learn- 
ing, Nobility, nay, and Vertue; yet ftill they 
get the better by an Aſcendant, that gives them 
Superiority ; ſo that if they have nor the right, 
yet at leaſt they make good their Title by their 
Power. | | 


MAXIM XLII. 
To Speak _—_ the Vulgar, but to Think with the Wiſe. 


TO ſwim againſt the Stream, is as impoſſi- 
ble a thing to ſucceed in, as it is caſte to expoſe 
one's ſel Socrates Was the only Man that 
could undertake it. Contradiction paſſes for 
an Affront, becauſe it is the condemning of 
another's Judgment. Malecontents multiply, 
ſometimes on account of the Thing cenſured ; 
and ſometimes becauſe of the Party that eſ- 
pous'dit. Truth is known but of a very few, 
and falſe Opinions go current with the reſt of 
the World. (1.) One muſt not judge of a wiſe 


(1.) The Prudent Man| mon People, but to Think, 
{ fays our Author in his D-, Act and Believe quite con- 
creto ) - obſerves inviolably| trary to them. Chap. Hom« 
that great Precept of Ari- bre juixis y notante, 
fotle, to talk like the Com« 58 


Man 
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Man by what he ſays, ſince ſometimes he ſpeaks 


at ſecond hand, that is to ſay, according to the 
common Report, tho' his Judgment give the 
Lie to the vulgar Error. (2.) A wiſe Man a- 
voids as much being contradicted, as to con- 
tradict. The more his Judgment enclines him 
to Cenſure, the more he has a care not to pub- 


liſh it. Opinion is free; it neither can, nor 
= ought, to be forc'd. The wife Man retires 
within the Sanctuary of Silence, and if ſometimes 
he be communicative, it is but to a few, and 
© thoſe as knowing as himſelf. 


(2.) This is a Commen- | Underſtanding with his Col- 


dation that Tacitus gives A- legues, avoiding to engage 


0 gricola, in theſe words: Pro- 


” cul ab AEmmlatione adver ms 
. Collegas „ procul & Contentione 
* adverus Procuratores ; et Vin- 
s cere Inglorium et atteri Sordi- as he was to let them have 
aum arbitrabatur; that is to] any over him. 


| fay, He had always a good | 


with them either in any 
Conteſt, or Comperition, and 
was as little enclin'd to take 
any Advantage of them, 


MAXIM XIV. 
To Sympathize with great Men, 


IT is the nature of Heroes to love one ano- 


| ther; it is a ſecret Inſtin& that Nature beſtows 
upon thoſe, whom ſhe intends to raiſe to the 
higheſt pitch of Honour. (1.) There is a Kin- 


dred 


(r.) Sympathy (ſays our ſ the moſt uneaſy Humour 
Author, in the>5th Chap. of | has Charms for the Former. 


| his Heroe ) conſiſts in a Kin-| There's nothing but whac 


dred of Hearts, and Antipa» Sympathy can prevail on. 
thy ina Seperation of Wills. She can perſwade without 
The higheſt pitch of Per- Eloquence, and to obtain 
fection is expos'd to the | whatever ſhe deſires, ſhe need 
Odium of the Latter, and] only ſhew ker Place? ( — 
£200 
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dred of Hearts and Inclinations, and the Effects 
of it are by the Vulgar attributed to Enchant. 
ment. That Sympathy reſts not at Eſteem, it 
proceeds to good Will, and at length arrives at 
Affection; it perſuades without Speaking, and 
obtains without Recommendation. There is 
an Active and a Paſſive kind of this Sympathy, 
and the more ſublime they are, the more hap- 
py thoſe are that enjoy them. The Skill lies in 
Knowing, Diſtinguiſhing and Underſtanding, 
how to make the beſt uſe of them. Without 
this all the reſt ſignifies nothing 


tion ) of Reſemblance. An but without the Eccho of 
exalted Sympathy is the [Correſpondence, they are 
North Star, which guides to] nothing. Sympathy is the 
Heroiſm. It is an eaſy mat-|A, B, C, of Love. *Tis a 
ter to have a Veneration for | Folly to ſet down before 
great Men, but very diffi- any Heart, without the Am- 
cult toReſemble em. Some- munition of Sympathy. 

times the Heart has Wiſhes, 


MAXIM XIV. 
8 To uſe Reflection without abuſing it. 


REFLECTION ought neither to be affected, 
nor known. Artifice is to be hid. in as much as it 
is ſuſpicious, and Caution much more, becauſe 
it is odious. (1) If Cheating be in vogue, re- 
double your vigilance, but without letting it 
be known, leſt that make People diſtruſtful. 


(i.) Tacitus fays, that | ſhould be thought to dive 
whilft Tiberius ſpoke ambi-| into his Meaning. Quibus 
guouſly in the Senate, all] unus Metus ſi Intelligere wides 
the Senators had the ſame| rentur, Ann. r. 
dread upon them, leſt they 


(2.) Sul. 
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I Suſpicion provokes to Revenge, and ſets 


Men upon Thoughts of doing the Miſchief 


they never thought on before. KeileCtion u 
on the ſtate of Affairs i a great help to Actin 
There is not a better proof of a Man's Senſe, 


than good Reflections. 


(3.) The greateſt Per- 


fection of Men's Actions, depends on the per- 
fect Knowledge wherewith they have been 


Executed. 


(2.) Agrippina had no bet- 
er way to ſecure herſelf 
om her Son Nero's Snares, 

than by pretending that ſhe 
did not ſuſpe& him. Solum 
Inſidiarum Remedium eſſe ſi non 
Intelligerentur, Ann. 14. And 
even when the Officers had 
enter'd her Chamber, who! 
ſhe knew were ſent to Mur- 
ther her, yet ſhe ſtill con- 
tinu'd her Hypocriſy, tel- 
ling them : That ſhe could 
not believe her Son, capable 
of Commanding a Parricide. 
Nihil ſe de Filio credere, non 
Imperatum Parricidium. Ibid. 
One day as the Emperor 
Ortho was treating ſome of the 
Principal Lords and Ladies 
of his Court, a rude Com- 


pany of Soldiers came and 


as poſſible, that they mighe 
not thereby offend the Em- 
peror. Qui trepidi, fortui- 
tuſque Militum Furor, an Do- 
lus Imperatoris, manere ac de- 
prehendi, aut fugere et diſpergi, 
periculoſius foret, modo Conſtan- 
tiam ſimulare, &c. Hiſt. 1. 
Philip Commin:s blames the 
Conſtable of St. Po! exceed 
ingly, for ſhewing ſo much 
Fear in his Maſter Lewzs 
XIth's preſence, as to ap- 
pear in Arms before him, tho” 
he ſaid he did it out of Fear of 
the Count of Dammartin, 
High Steward of Fance, who 
was his mortal Enemy. Book 
3d. of his Memoirs, Chap. II. 


(3 )*Tis thus that Tacitus 
ſays, that thoſe that engage 


* 
8 


would have broke open the in any great En erprize, 
Gates, pretending they had ought firſt to conſider if the 
ſomewhat to ſay to the Em- | performing it would be eaſy 
peror. Now tho' the Gueſts! or difficult; any Honour 
were conſiderably frighten'd, to themſelves, or Advantage 
yet not knowing whether it | to their Country. Omnes qui 
were a piece of Treachery | Magnarum herum Confilia ſuſo 
in Othe, or an Accident; or cipiunt, aſti mare debent, an 
if it were beſt to fly, or to! quod inchoatur, Rei public Uti- 
ſtand it, they conceal'd their /es, Ipſis glorioſum, aut certe non 
Fear and Diffidence, as much arduum fr, Hiſt. 2. 


MAXIM, 
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MAXIM XLVI. 
To Correct one's Antipathy 


*TIS oftentimes our Cuſtom to Hate, right or 
wrong, that is to ſay, even before we know 
what he is, whom we hate; and ſometimes that 
vulgar Averſion, has the boldneſs to attack even 
great Perſonages. Prudence ought to keep it 
under. For nothing diſcredits us more, than 
to profeſs a Diſſike to thoſe who deſerve to be 
Beloved. As it is noble to Sympathize with 
brave Men, ſo is it the ſign of an abject Tem- 
per, to have an Antipathy againſt them with- 
out a juſt Cauſe. 


MAXIM XIII 
To ſhun Engagements, 
IS one of thechief Maxims of Prudence. In 


large Plains, there is always a great Diſtance, 
from one end to the other. It is the ſame in 


great Affairs. We muſt jog on a good way, 


before we come to the end of them. There- 
fore the Wiſe never engage willingly in them. 


They come to a Rupture as late as poſſibly they 


can, fince it is eaſier to wave the Occaſion than 
to get off, when once engaged, with Honour. 
There are Temptations of Judgment, which ir 
is ſafer to avoid, than to overcome. One En- 
gagement draws a greater after it, and com- 
monly there is a Precipice hard by. Some Men 


naturally, and ſometimes through a national 


Defect, meddle in every thing, and always en- 
gage 
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gage inconfiderarely. When on the contrary, 
he that takes Reaſon for his Guide, proceeds al- 
ways with Circumſpection. He finds greater 
advantage in not Engaging, than in Overcom- 
ing; and tho' ſome raſh Blockhead may be rea- 
dy to begin, yet has he a care not to tread in his 


Steps. 
| MAXIM XLVII. 
The Mas that has a Stock of good Qualities. | 


THE more Depth one has, the more Man one 
is. The inſide ought to be worth as much a- 
gain as that which appears outwardly. Some 
Men have no more but a front, juſt like Hou- 
ſes, which for want of a good Foundation, have 
not been finiſhed, The Entrance ſpeaks the Pa- 
lace, and the Cottage the Lodging. Theſe Men 
have nothing thar one can fix upon, or rather 
every thing is fixed in them. For after the firft 
Salutation, the Converſation is at an end. They 
make their Complement of Entrance, as the Si- 
clian Horſes do their Caracols, and then all of 
a ſudden become Dumb. For the Pool of Words 
is ſoon drained, when the Underſtanding is 
ſhallow. Ir is eaſie for ſuch to deceive thoſe, 
who like themſelves have nothing but outward 
ſhew, but they are Fops to Men of Diſcerning, 
who preſently diſcover that they are ill furniſhed 


within, | 
MAXIM XLIX. 


| The Fudicious and penetrating Perſon, 


ALWAYS maſters Objects, and is never 
maſter'd by them. He immediately ſounds the 
| bottom 
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bottom of the profoundeſt Depth. He knows 


perfectly how to Anatomize Men's Capacities, 
Let him bur look upon a Man, and he'll dive 
into the Depth of him, and know him through. 
ly. He decyphers all the Secrets of the cloſeſt 
Heart. He is quick in Conceiving, ſevere in 
Cenſuring, and judicious in drawing Conſe. 
quences. He diſcovers All, obſerves All, and 
comprehends All. - 3 

This, and the preceding Maxim, have their Com- 
ment in the Author s Diſcreto, Chap. Hombre Ju- 
izioſo y notante, where he ſpeaks thus. 

Momus reaſoned but very dully, when he 
would have had a little Window made in the 
Heart of Man. It would have been of very lit- 
tle uſe ro ſome Men, who look through Per. 


ſpective-Glaſſes. A good Judgment, is the prin- 


Cipal Key of another Man's Intentions. It is to 
no purpoſe for Ignorance to retreat to the Sanc- 
tuary of Silence, and Hypocriſie into a whited 
Sepulchre ; a judicious Man diſcovers All, gueſ- 
ſes ar All, and penetrates into All. He ar firſt 
diſtinguiſhes Appearance from Reality. He 
looks within a Man, and reſis not on the vul- 
gar Surface. He decyphers the Intentions and 
Ends; for the Clavis of Criticizing is in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion. Seldom hath Dec-ic, and much leſs Ig. 
norance, boaſted of being too hard for him. This 
preeminence has rendred Tacitus ſo famous in 
general. There is no Quality more oppoſite to 
vulgar Ignorance than this; it is alone ſufficient 
to gain a han the Reputation of being diſcreet. 
The Vulgar hath always been mali ious, but 
never judicious: And though it ſays A ny-thing, 
yet it underſtands not Every-thing. It ſeldom 
diſtinguiſhes Truth from Probability. Since it 

never 


never bites but the bark, it ſwallows down All 
* without nauſeating a Lye. And about two pa- 


„ Les after. A Na, from Judges of Merit and Ca- 


g of the Crowd. And it was not without grounds, 
- chat Plato called Ariſtotle his whole School; 
q and Autigonus the Philoſopher nam'd Zeno, 


the Whole Summ of his Renown. But it is tobe 


Cenſure, and Backbiting ; for the one is groun- 
ded upon Indifference, and the other upon Ma- 
lice. Our Maxim enjoins not a Diſcreet Man 
to be Satyrical, but only to be Intelligent: It 
preſcribes not the condemning of every thing, 
which would be an inſupportable Extravagance 
of Mind; and much leſs the approving all Things, 
which is the ſillieſt piece of Pedantry and Cre- 
dulity. | 


MAXIM L. 
Never to loſe the Reſpe& which 4 due to Us. 


ONE ought to be ſuch, as to have no cauſe of 
Buſhing in private. One's ownConlcience ought 
to be a ſufficient Rule for one's Actions. A good 
Man is more obliged to his own Severity, than 
to all Precepts. (1.) He refrains from doing 
what is Indecent, for fear of wounding his 


(ſays Paterculus ) who al- | {ed quis aliter facere non pote- 
| Ways did good, not ſo much rat. Hiſt, 2. Num. 35. He 
„chat he might ger the Cha- alſo ſaid that a Man could 
rafter of a good Man, as not have a more terrible Wit- 
becauſe he knew not how ro | nels againſt him than his own 
do other wiſe. Qui nunquam | Conſcience. 


E own 
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oaCity, is more worth than all the Acclamations 


| obſerved, that there is great difference betwixt 


(I.) Such was M. Case refie fecit, ut facere wideretur, 
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own Modeſty, rather than offending again 


the Authority of his Superiors. 


(z.) When 


One ſtands in awe of one's ſelf, one has no need 
of Seneca's imaginary Tutor. | 


(2.) Every one cries he 1s 
Innocent, ( ſays Seneca) not 
that he is really ſo, butbecauſe 
there was no Witneſs of 
his Crime. Innocentem qui ſque 
dicit, reſpiciens T:ſtem non Con- 
ſcientiam. Ep. 43. Alſo Pliny 
Junior ſays, that maſt Men 
are afraid of a bad Name, 
but few fear their Conſcien- 
ces. Multi Famam, Conſcienti- 
am pauci verentur. Ep. 20. lib. 
3. Ariſtippus was wont to ſay, 
That a wiſe Man would live 
well, if there were no 
ſuch thing as Law; and ano- 
ther Philoſopher, that he did 
not obey the Laws, but Rea- 
ſon: Both theſe meaning, 
that they could do their Da- 
ry voluntarily, without be- 
ing forc'd to it by Authori- 
ty. To Reſpect, and even to 
ſtand in Awe of our ſelves, 
( ſays Gracian) is Council 
which the ſeverity of Cato 
hath produc'd. He that 
neglects to pay a Reſpe& to 
himſelf, givesothers a Power 
of depriving him of it, the 
T4 Chap. of his Heroe, A 
Man exalted to Dignity 


{ ſays Pliny Junor } can he be 
flighted ; if he does not firſt 
fAight himſelf, by doing mean 


Things? An contemnitur, Qui 


Bnperium, Qui Faſces habet, 
2if Qui humilis et ordi dus, et 


Our ſe Primus Ipſe contemnit. 
Ep. ule. Lib. 8. Cæſar ( fays 
Gracian ) having been taken 
by Pyrates in his Youth, the 
Vanquiſh'd Commanded, and 
the Conquerors Obey'd, x 
if he had been their Priſo. 
ner only in Ceremony, and 
their Prince in reality. G73. 
cian having takentheſe words 
out of the Hiſtory of Pater. 
culus; T hope it may not be 
amiſs if I give the Paſſage 
more at length with its Tran- 
ſlation. Admodum Fuveni,, 
( ſays he of Ceſar) cum 
Pyratis captus eſſet, ita ſe, per 
omne Spatium, quo ab its tt 
tentus ef, apud eos geſſit, ut pa. 
riter ii Ierrori, Veneratim. 
que eſſet: Neque Unquam au 
Nocte aut Die, ( cur enim quid 
vel maximum eſt, fi narran 
verbis ſpecioſir non poteft, omits 
tatur ?)] aut excalcearetur ai 
ail. cingiretur, That is to ſay, 
Ceſar having been taken in hit 
Touth by Pyrates, he behavi 
himſelf ſo prudently all the whil 
he was in their hands, that thy 
equally Admir d and Fear'd hin; 
neither was it in their Pow, 
either Night or Day, to perſwad 
him to pull off his Cloaths v 
Shoves, This is commends 
ble, in that he reſolv'd to 
keep to his Condition as Ion 


as he was in it. 
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MAXIM II. 
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The Man that can make a good Choice. 
| HE that makes a good Choice, is ſuppos'd to 
have good Senſe, and a great power of Penetra- 
non. Wit and Study, are not ſufficient to render 
a Man's Life always eaſy. There is no difficul- 


ty of Chuſing, where there is nothing worth 


the contending for. To be able. to Chuſe, and 
to Chuſe well, are the two Advantages of a good 
Diſcernment. Many who have a pregnant and 
fertile Wit, a ſtrong Judgment, and much Know- 
ledge acquired by Study, are at a loſs when 
they are to make a Choice: It is generally fa- 
tal to them to hit upon the Worſt, and one would 
ſay, that they loved to deceive themſelves : 
(1.) It is then one of the greateſt Gifts of Hea- 
ven, to be a Man thatcan make a good Choice. 


ter he ſays, there can be no 


Chuſe, and to Chuſe well, is 
a double Advantage. Not 


MAXIM 


II is a great Point 


(i.) Paſſion (ſays our Au- | 
| 


thor in his Diſcreto, Chap. 
Hombre dle buena Eleccion ) is 
the ſworn Enemy of Pru- 
dence, and by Conſequence 
of Choice. And a page af- 


Perfection where there is no 
Choice. To be able to 


ro Chuſe, is to take blind- 
fold what is offer'd, either 
throChance or Neceflity. Let 
him therefore that wants the 
Art of Chuſing, ſeek for it 
in Councel and Example; 
for to proceed ſafely, one 
muſt either know of one's 
oY or hearken to thoſe that 
0. 


LH. 


Never to be di{crder'a with Paſſion. 


always to be maſter of one's 
E + 


Self. 
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ſelf. (I.) A Man thereby becomes excellent, 


and has the heart ofa 


King, feeing it is very 


difficult to ſhake a great Soul. Paſlions are the 
Elementary Humours of the Mind: (2.) 80 
ſoon as theſe begin to abound, the Mind be- 
comes ſick; (3.) and if the Diſtemper riſe to 
the Mouth, Reputation is much in danger, 
(4.) One ought therefore ſo to get the Maſtery 
over one's ſelf, that one may never be accuſed 
of Tranſport, neither in the height of Proſpe- 


Cr.) Of this John Rufo gives 

a good Example in his Ape- 
thegms, Den Lopez de Acuna 
{fays he) Arming himſelf in 
haſt to go to decide a Quar- 
rel, told one of his Servants 
that help'd him to put on his 
Armour, thathe ſhould make 
his Head · piece ſit eaſier, for 
that it hurt him at one Ear. 
But the Servant alledging, 
that it was impoſhble it 
fhould hurt him, and that it 
was put on as it ſhould be, 
he being preſs'd to be gone, 
went accordingly to the 
Place appointed, andengag'd 
in a bloody Combat. When 
allwas over he return'd home, 
but going to take off his 
Head-piece his Ear came off 
withit; whereupon heturn'd 
in great pain to the Servant, 
and only ſaid to him : Did 
not 1 tell you that you had 
not put on my -Head-piece 
right? Apoth.gm 553. And 
in the following Apothegm, 
after having related farther, 
that Don Ivan de Guſman ſaid 


preſence of Don John of Anu. 
ria, that if he had been Don 


Lopez, he would have made a 
Haſh of that Raſcally Ser- 
vant. To which Don John of 
Auſtria reply d, That would 
have been ſelling your Ear at 
too mean a price; whereas 
by his Courage and Patience 
he had procur'd a laſting Re. 
putation. 

(2.) Ager et flagrans Libi. 
dinibus Animus, ſays Tacitus 
Ann. 3. 

(3.) And 'twas to preſerye 
tus that Tiberius kept himſelf 
{me Miſeratione, ſine Ira, Ob ſti. 
natum, Clauſumque, ne quo Ad- 
fectu perumperetur. Ann. 3. 

(4) As that adopted Son 
of Galla, Qui nullum turbati 
aut exultantis Ani mi motum pro- 
didit; nihil in Fultu Habitu- 
que mutatum, quaſi i mperare 
poſſet magis, quam vellet, Hiſt 
1. And as Veſpaſian, who 
ſhew'd no alteration in his 
Temper upon his Advance» 
ment to the Empire. In :p/o 
ni hi] tumiaum, arrogans, aut in 


on the ame Account in the 


Rebus-wowis novurs ſuit Hiſt 2. 
Jt; 


6 
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zity, nor in the depth of Adverſity; but on 
the contrary, make one's ſelf always admired, 
as invincible. 1 


MAXIM ILIII. 
To be both Diligent and Intelligent. 
DILIGENCE executes ſpeedily, what In- 


telligence projects ſlowly. (1.) Precipitancy is 


the paſſion of Fools, who not being able to diſ- 
cover the Danger, act at hap-hazard. On the 


contrary, the Wiſe treſpaſs in ſlowneſs, the 


common e ffect of Reflection. (2.) Sometimes 
Delay makes a well concerted Enterpriſe to 
miſcarry. (3.) Speedy Execution is the Mo- 
ther of good Fortune. He has done much, 


(1.) Barbaris (ſays Tacitus) Debellatum ec Die foret, ſi Ro- 
Cunctat io ſervilis, ft atim exe- mana Claſſis ſequi maturaſſet. 
qui Regium videtur, Ann. 6. Hiſt. 5. If the Roman Fleet 
Even among the Barbarians| had made haſt to purſue the 
'twas reputed Vileneſs to] Enemy, that very day had 


procraſtinate, and Vertue to 
execute any thing ſpeedily. 
Notwithſtanding Fools and 
Barbarians may be put into 
the ſame Scale, ſince they 
both A& more thro Raſhneſs 
than Reaſon, Pelocitas juxta 
Iormidinem ; Cunctatio propior 
Conſtantia eſt, Tacitus in Ger- 
mania, Precipitancy comes 


put an end to the War. An- 


| toni us fe li nato Prælio Viftoriam 


præcipit. Hiſt. 3. 
(3 ) Witneſs Cerealis, who, 


according to Tacitus, allow'd 


but very little time for his 
Commands to be Obey'd 1n. 
This Method of Proceeding 
was always ſucceſsful to 
him, Fortune ſtill ſupplying 
any DefeQ in his Conduct. 


very near Fear, and Delay 


nearer Conſtancy. Cerealis parum Temporis ad ex- 
(2.) Prolatatio Inimica Vi- cquenda Imperia dabat, ſubitus 

Borie, ſays Tacitus, Hiſt. 3. Confiliis, ſed Evencu clarus. A. 

All Decay is an Enemy to derat Fortuna, etiam ubs Artes 

Victory. To procraſtinate, , def uiſſent. Hiſt, 5. 

is to let Conqueſt eſcape. ä 4 


„ whe 


4 
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who has left nothing to be done till to mor- 
row. It was a Saying worthy of Auguſtus: Feſtina 
lente, Make baſt ſlowly. | 5 


MAXI M. LIV. 
To bea Man of Metal. 


WHEN the Lion is dead, the Beaſts are not 
afraid to Inſult him. (1.) Brave Men are not to 
be jeſted with. (2.) If one reſiſt not the firſt 
time, twill be hard to bring one to th' combat 
a ſecond, and it fares ſtill worſe and worſe with 
one. For the ſame Difficulty that in the beginn- 
ing might have been ſurmounted, is not fo eaſi- 
ly mannag'd in the end. The vigour of Mind 
ſurpaſles that of the Body, it muſt always be in 
a readineſs, as well as the Sword, to be made 
uſe of when occaſion ſerves. By that means we t 
cauſe our ſelves to be reſpected. Many Men js 
have had eminent Qualities, yet for want of a li 
ood Heart, have been looked upon as Dead, I 
ecing they have been buried alive, as it were, t 
in the Obſcurity of Contempt. It is not with- | ct 
out reaſon that Nature has given Bees both Ho- d 
ney and Stings, and the Body of Man as well | © 
Nerves as Bones. ( 3.) The Mind alſo, muſt have 0 
ſome mixture of Sweetneſs and Reſolution. S: 


? jd BD LV ww ms ws & 


(i.) Non tulit Ludibrium in. 6 One ought therefore W 


folens Contumeli a Ani mus. ( Mi- 


litum) Hit. 2. | 
It was for this reaſon 


to be ſomewhat like that Re- 
gulus, who was of a ſoft and 


(2. gentle Nature, yet exceed- n 
ehat the Ephori of Sparta grie · ing Furious and Revengeful a 
vonſly Fin'd a certain Citi- | where he was offended. Ni/; 
zen, for having ſuffer'd dis | laceſſeretur, Modeſtiæ retinens, 
vers Injuries to be done him von mods retulit Collegam, ſed 4 . 

e 


without Reſentment. 


ut nox / um Conjurationis ad Diſ- 
4 | quiſitioncm 


© 
* 


r 1 * 


quifitionem trahebat, Ann. 5. 
Gracian in the 47th. Diſcourſe 
of his Agudexa, reports an 
Action of Peter Count of Sa. 
oy, which deſerves to be gi- 
ven here for an Example. 
This Count ( fays he) who 
was a Sovereign Prince, pre- 
ſenting himſelf before Ozho, 
Emperor of Germany, to re- 
ceive Inveſtiture from him 
of his Dominions, came dreſt 


after a fantaſtical manner: 


His Right ſide was all cloa- 


* 
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rich'd with precious Stones, 
and his Left all clad in Ar- 
mour. The Emperour de- 
manding the reaſon of this 
whimſical Habir, he An- 
ſwer'd, I am thus dreſs'd, 
* to ſhew your Imperial Ma- 
* jeſty, thar as on one hand I 
*am diſpos'd to pay Ho- 
mage to you; fo on the o- 
ther I am ready to De- 
fend my ſelf againſt all 
* ſuch, as ſhall in the leaſt of 
fer to deprive me of my 


thed with Embroidery, en-i Right. 
MAXIM LV. 


The Man that can wait with Patience. 


NE VER tobe too forward, nor paſſionate, is 
the ſign of a free and unconfined Heart. He that 
is maſter of himſelf, will ſoon be ſo of others 
likewiſe. 
Time, before we can come at the centre of Oc- 
cahon. A reaſonable Procraſtinating ripens Se- 
crets and Reſolutions. The Crutch of Time; 
does more Execution than the Club of Hercules. 
God himſelf when he puniſhes us, makes not uſe 
of the Rod, but in ſeaſon. (1.) It was a good 
Saying of Philip the ſecond of Spain : Time, and 
I, will Challenge any other two; tor, Fortune re- 
wards With Intereſt thoſe Who have but the Pa- 
tience to Wait for her. 5 

The Author in the third Chapter of his Ds/- 
creto, having given an allegorical Deſcription 


We muſt traverſe the vaſt courſe of 


— — 9 
* 
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(r.) This Expreſſion King 


Philip had often in his mouth, 


being perlwaded that No- 
OR E 4 | of 


thing could be well done 
without Time. Den Felipe el 
Prudente. 


—ͤ— — — — 
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of the Triumphal Chariot of Expectation, drawn IM di: 
by Remora's, and of her Throne made of the I. 
Shell of a Tortoiſe; and having told you how that Wl its 
Chariot was on a certain day attacked by a Squa- Fa 
dron of Monſters, ſuch as blind Paſſion, Indiſ- on 
creet Engage ments, Imprudent Haſte, Fool-har- ¶ He 
dineſs, Inconſideration, Precipitation and Con- of 
fuſion: Expectation, ſays he, knowing the great. Sec 
neſs of the Danger, commanded Retention to | 
make a halt; and Diſſimslation to amuſe the E- 0 
nemies, Whilſt ſhe ſhould conſult what was beſt 0! 


to be done. i 
(..) The wiſe Bias, chief Servant to that b. 
eat Miſtreſs of her ſelf, adviſed her to imitate 
api whoſe Thunderbolts would have alrea- 
dy been all ſpent, if he had not had Patience. 
Lewis XI. King of France, was of the Opinion, 
that ſhe ſhould Difſemble, as he had done, who 
never taught his Son any other Grammar, nor 
any other Politicks. Don Fohn II. King of Ar- 
ragon, repreſented ro her, that till then the Spa- no 
niſh Delays had had better Effect than the French 
Haſte. The great Auguſtus recommended above din 
All, and inſtead of All, his Feſtina Lente. The the 
Catholick King Don Ferdinand, as a Prince of ¶ out 
Politicks, wherein Expe&ation is well verſed, I Ch. 
ſpake more largely. One mult firſt, ſaid he, be ¶ bet 
maſter of one's ſelf, and then one ſhall quickly be ¶ tha 
ſo of others. Delay ſeaſons Refolutions, and I thi; 
ripens Secrets: Whereas Precipitation always N upc 
begers untimely Births, that never attain to the | yer 
Lite of Immortality. One muſt think leiſurely, pre: 
and execute ſpeedily. All Diligence ttat is not ¶ thei 


(2.) $i quoties Homines pec- | Jupiter, exiguo > aa in- rd 
cunt, ſua Fulming mitts; emis erit. Ovid. | r 


direct ed 
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directed by Staidneſs, runs a great riſque. 
Things eſcape from it, as eafily as they fall in 
its way : And ſometimes the reſounding of the 
Fall, is the firſt Signal of their being laid hold 


on. (3.) Expectation is the Product of great 


Hearts, and abounds in good Succeſſes. Men 
of ſmall Courage can neither keep Time nor 
Secrets. e | 


( 3.) Tacitus blames Ortho, in| ther, and Proculus, Captain of 
that he had not the Patience| his Guards, preſs'd him to a 
to Expect, nor the Courage Battle for want of underſtan- 
to Hope, Æger Mord et Spei Im- ding their Trade. Titianus & 
patiens, Hiſt. 2. And ſays far- Proculus imperitis properantes. 
ther, that Tirianus, Otho's Bro- Jbidem. 2 f 


MAXIM LVI. 


To find out good Expedients, 


Is the effect of an happy Vivacity, which is 


no more puzzled at any thing, than as if nothing 
happen'd by chance. Some after long plod- 
ding, are ſtill miſtaken in every thing; and o- 
thers hit upon Expedients for all things, with- 
our ſcarce thinking of them at all. There are 
Characters of Antiperiſtaſis, that never ſucceed 
better than at a plunge. Theſc are Prodigies, 
that do every thing well upon the ſpot, and all 
things ill which they have beſtowed any Thought 


upon. What they hit not ar firſt, they ne- 


yer hit upon at all. Such People have always a 
great Reputation, becauſe by the quickneſs of 
their Thoughts, and the Succeſs of their Enter- 
prizes, Men judge their Capacity to be extra- 
Adinary. — | 


Prompritude 
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Promptitude, faith the Author, in his Diſcre. 
„ hap. Teuer buenos repentes, is the Mother of 


ood Fortune. Unpremeditated Hits proceed 
always from a high flown Mind. And ſome 
Lines after. If Eſteem be due to all that is per. 
tinently done, or ſaid, a pat Expedient found 
out at the very nick, deſerves Applauſe. Readi- 
neſs and Succeſs give a double value to things, 
Some think much, and nevertheleſs ſtill fail; 
and others ſucceed in all things, without ſcarce 
thinking at all. The quickneſs of Wit ſup— 
plies the Defect of a deep Judgment! What 
offers at firſt anticipates Conſultation, There 
is nothing caſual for ſuch Men, inaſmuch 
4s their preſence of Mind ſerves them inſtead of 
Forecaſt. Extemporaries are the genteel product; 


of a good Diſcernment, and the Load-ſtone of 


Admiration. Ordinary Actions unpremedita- 
ted make a greater ſhew, than high Deſigns that 
have been long in hatching. And à page after 
One ſingle extemporary Hit was enough to pro- 
cure Solomon the Renown of being the wiſeſt of 
Men. By one word he rendred himſelf more 


formidable, than by all his Power. Alexander 


and Cæſar deſerved to be the eldeſt Sons of Fame, 
(r.) the one by reſolving to cut the Gordian 
Knot; (2.) and the other by ſaying when he 


(..) The People of Gordi. Gracian explains thus in his 
um, a City in great Phryg:a,| 17th Di ſcour / fof his Agudeza, 
having told Alexander that if It was not a Fall(faid he) that 
he could untie the Gordian] Ceſar had, but a taking of 
Knot, which was there kept Poſſeſſion. Another time he 
as a Sacred Relique, he ſhould |appeas'd a Mutiny among 
be Maſter of the Univerſe ;| his Soldiers, by calling them 
He finding himſelf not able|Fellow-Citizens. Divus Ju- 


to Untie it, drew out his 
Sword, and cut it in two. 


(22) Theſe words of Ceſar, 


lius Seditionem Exercitus verbo 


voc ande. Tac. An. 1. 


fell, 


uno Compeſcuit, Milites Quirites iſh 
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fell, It is 4 Sign, that Africa is under me. 
Two Extemporaries that were as good to both, 


z; the Conqueſt of two parts of the World. 
That Eſſay gave a Specimen of their being ca- 


able of Ruling the Univerſe. 


if a ſudden Repartee has always been com- 


mendable, a prompt Reſolution deſerves well to 
he applauded. A happy Prompritude in the 
Effects ſhews an eminent Activity in the Cauſe. 


promptitude in conceiving, is a Token of Sub- 


tilty, and a Readineſs in finding out good Ex- 


pedients, is a proof of Wiſdom ſo much the 


more to be eſteemed, as there is great diſtance 
betwixt Vivacity, and Prudence, and between 
Wit, and Judgment. | 


It is a Perfection, no leſs neceſlary than ſub- 


lime in Generals of Armies, and brave Men, 
that their Actions and Executions are for the 
moſt part all ſudden and tranſitory, by reaſon of 
the many fortuitous Caſes that have neither 
been foreſeen, nor conſulted ; and ſo muſt be 
ordered according as Occaſion offers, Herein 
conſiſts the Triumph of rheir preſence of Mind, 
and by Conſequence the whole Aſſurance of 
their Victories. — . 
Bur it becomes Kings better to think, becauſe 
all their Actions are to be eternal. They are 
o conſider for many, and conſequently have 
need of much Auxiliary Prudence, that they 
may ſecure the publick Repoſe. They have 
Time, and their Beds, where they ler their Re- 
ſolutions ripen. They ſpend whole Nights 
in Thinking, that they may ſpend the Days in 
Action. In a word, they labour more with 


their Heads than their Hands. 


thus. 


nd in the third Chapter of his Heroe, He ſpeaks 
fie | e 
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The Sayings of Alexander are the Flambeaux of 
his Deeds. Cæſar was equally prompt in Think 
Ing and Acting. The promptitude of the Mind 
4605 Happy as that of the Will is dangerous. It 

urniſhes Wings for ſoaring to the height of 
Grandure. With theſe Wings many have rail. 
ed themſelves from the centre of Obſcurity, to 
the Orb of Tranſcendent Greatneſs. 

If Subtilty Reign not, it deſerves, at leaſt to 
accompany thoſe who do. The ordinary Say. 
ings of a King are Crown d Points of Wit, 
The Treaſures of Princes often fail; but their 
witty Sayings are everlaſtingly preſerv'd in the 
fepolitory of Fame. Brave Men have ſome 
times gone farther with one word, than with 
the utmoſt force of their Arms, Victory being 
the ordinary Reward of a lucky Word of Com-. 
mand. The King of Sages, and the wiſeſt of ſy 
Kings, acquired that Repuration by rhe ready 
Expedient, which he found out in the greatct MW, 
of all Differences, which was to plead for an In- N vt 
| fant: And this ſhews that Wit is uſeful to give er 

Credit to Juſtice. 1.6 


| MAXIM LVII. plai 
' The ſureſt Men, are Men of Reflection. ty, 


WHAT is well, comes always in good time vs 
What is inconſiderately done, is as ſoon un- 
done. That which is to laſt to Eternity, ought ver 
to be an Eternity in accompliſhing. Perfecti-· A 
on is the only thing that is minded, and no- 
thing is durable, but what is ſo. all that pro- 
Ceeds from a profound Underſtanding, endures 
for ever. What is Worth much, Cofts * 

The 
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The moſt precious Metal is the lateſt in comin 


of to perfection, and the heavieſt, when it is ſo. 
u.) Soon enough, if well enough, ſaid a Wiſe 
nd tan. We examine not, how long a Man has 
been doing a Work, but only if it be well done. 
.c Wl That only makes it valuable. Fat, and Slow, 
2 are Accidents which are unknown, or forgot- 


32 ww» 


L time, the faſter he devours them. That which 
fy js to Jaſt to Eternity, ought to be an Eternity in 
_ coming. Gracias in his Diſcreto, Chap. Tener 


: re pentes. 
iu lucnos re pente 


m- (i). Auguſtus was wont to 
- of WW fay, Sat cito, ſi ſat bene, that is, 
A Thing was ſoon. enough 
done, if it were well enough 
cl done. Apelles told a Painter, 
In-W who boaſted that he was ne. 
ve {W ver long about a Picture; 
[Wthat he might have fav'd 
himſelf the labour of tel- 
ling that, ſince it was ſo 
plainly to be ſeen. The fa- 
mous Michael Angelo, who was, 
always a long time about his 
Work, us'd to ſay, that Pre- 
eipitation in matters of Art, 
was good for juſt nothing; 
for as Nature required time 
to form thoſe Animals that 
were to continue a longwhile, 
io Art, that endeavours to 


imitate Nature, ought to 


work leiſurely, it being im- 
poſſible for Man to do an 

that is Excellent in haft. 
Thoſe Works that are the 
ſooneſt finiſh'd (ſays Father 
Bou hours in his 2d. Converſa- 
tion ( Entretien ) are never the 
moſt perfect. Nature is for 
an Age together, forming of 
Gold and precious Srones. 
Thoſe things that acquire 
their Perfect ion ſooneſt, ſoon- 
eſt come to Decay. The ear- 
[y-ripe Fruit will never keep. 


On the contrary, what ex- 


ads a great deal of time far 
Maturity, laſts alſo a great 


while. 


MAXIM 
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MAXIM LVIII. 
To Shape one's ſelf according to one" s Company, 


ONE muſt. not ſtrive to ſhew one's Parts 2 
like ro all People, nor employ greater Force 
than the occaſion requires. There muſt be ng 
profuſeneſs, neither of Knowledge nor Power 
The skilful Fowler throws no more Corn to the 
Birds, than what is neceſſary to catch them 


Have a ſpecial care not to be Oſtentatious o 


every thing, for if you do, you'll ſoon come 0 

want Admirers. Some new Thing is to be al. 

ways kept in ſtore, that one may appear with 

to morrow; every day a freſh Proof, is the way 

ſtill to keep in Credit, and to be the more ad. 

mired, that ſo one may never ſhew the utmoſ 
of one's Capacity. 


MAXIM LIX. 


The Man that makes himſelf to be Deſired and Re 
garded. N > 


IF a Man enter the Houſe of Fortune by the 
gate of Pleaſure, he comes out commonly by 
the door of Vexation. It is greater Art to gt 
out thence happily, than to enter with popular 
Applauſe. Ir is the ordinary Lot of fortunat: 
People, ro have favourable Beginnings, and 
tragical Ends. Felicity conſiſts not in having 
the Applauſe of the People at one's Entrance; fo! 
that is an Advantage Which all that Enter have 
The difficulty is, to have the ſame Applauſe at 
one's Exit. You ſee but very few of them that 

| are 
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are lamented. Ir ſeldom happens that thoſe 
who go out, are accompanied with good For- 
tune. For it is her delight to be as Surly to 
them that go, as ſhe is Civil and Careſſing to ſuch 
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The ſame Applauſe, ſays he in his Diſcreto, 
Chap. Hombre de buen dexo, that one hath had in 
the Beginning, makes the murmuring the grea- 
ter at the End. The fronts of Offices are all mag- 
nificent, bur never the Back-parts; (I.) Accelh- 


ans to Dignities are 


always Crowned like 


Victories, but the Goings off are attended with 


Shame and Curſes. 


(i.) When thoſe great Men 
that have had the manage- 
ment of Publick Affairs, come 
to fall, then moſt commonly 
come out Invectives and Sa- 


tyrs againſt them, when, du- 


ring their Proſperity, they 
had been accuſtom'd to hear 
nothing but Flattery. Apolo- 
g/ for the Conde- Duca d'Oli- 
vatez. Tacitus ſays, that the 


Hatred the People bore Seja- 
nus after his Fall, made them 
to believe of him even the 
moft Incredible and Impra- 
cticable Things. Quia Sejas 
nus facinorum omnium Repertar 
habebatur, ex nimia Caritate ix 
um Ceſaris, & cæterorum ip 
U:rumque Odio, quamvis fabu- 
lola & immania credebantur. 
Ann. 4. 


What ſtrange Applauſes are paid to an Autho- 
rity at firſt, either becauſe of the pleaſure that 
People rake in Changes, or of the Hopes that e- 
Very one hath to obtain particular Favours! but 
when it ceaſes, alas, what Silence! Silence then 
ſtands inſtead of an Acclamation. 

Prudence applies it ſelf wholly ro End things 


well. She is far more attentive how to come 


off, than liſtening to the Applauſes of an Entry. 
The vigilant Palinurus govern'd not his Veſle} 
by the Head, but the Stern. There he kept 
himſelf, that he might conduct her ſafe thro the 
Voyage of this Life: All the Diſgrace, (and 4 

he 
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he ſays, in the beginning of that Chapter) all 
the Race of Misfortune remains for the End; a; 
all the Bitterneſs lies at the bottom of the Poti. 
on. (2.) The Precept of that Roman for Be- 
ginning and Ending was excellent, who ſaid 
that he had obtain'd all Dignities, before he 
deſir d them, and had left them all, before they 
Misfortune is ſometimes 
the Puniſhment of Immoderation. 
comfort of the Wiſe, that they had retired be. 
fore Fortune withdrew. Heaven it ſelf hath 


were deſired by others. 


employed that Remedy in favour of ſome 


Heroes. Moſes diſappeared, and Elias was ta- 


ken up, that ſo they might both conclude in 


Triumph. 


(2.) In the 28th Diſcourſe 
of our Author's Agudexa, he 
attributes this Precept to 
Pompey. On the contrary Pa- 
terculus ſays, that Pompey had 
courted all his Employments 
with great earneſtneſs, but, 
indeed, when he had obtain'd 
them, he exercis'd them with 


a a great deal of Modeſty and 


Temper, and when he lefc 


them, did it without regret, 


except that he deſign d what 
was regain'd of him, and had 
obtain'd what every body 
did not deſire he ſhould have 
had. In Appetendis Honoribus 
Immodicus, in Gerendis verecun- 
li ſimus, ut qui eos, ut libertiſ. 
ſame iniret, ita fintret æquo Ani. 
mo: Et quod cupiſſet Arbitrig 
ſus Sumere, Aliena deponeret. 


Hiſt. 2. 


| 


MAXIM LX. 


Good Senſe. 


(i.) SOME Men are born Wiſe, by a natural 
rendency they have to enter the road of Wiſdom, 


(I.) Commines ſays, that | to all other Knowledge that 
that good Senſe which Na- we can acquire inthisW orld. 
eure affords us, is preferable} Memoires 2. chap. 6. 


and 


It is the 


n 
1, 
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and they are got almoſt half way at firſt. Their 
Reaſon ripens with Age, and Experience, and at 
length they attain to the higheſt degree of Judg- 
ment. They ſtartle at Capriciouſneſs, as a Temp- 
tation of their Prudence, but eſpecially in Mat- 
ters of State; which by renſon of their extreme 
Importance, require the ſtricteſt Circumſpecti- 
on. Such Men deſerve to {it at the helm of Go- 
vernment, or at leaſt to be Councellors to thoſe 


who hold it. 


MAXIM LXI. 


To Excel in what is Excellent. 


(1) IS a Thing very ſingular among the 


plurality of Perfections. 


(J.) It belongs only to the 
firſt Being (ſays our Author 
inthe 6th Chap. of his Hero) 


to have a Conjunction of all. 


PerfeQions; for as he re- 
ceives his Elſence from none 
but himſelf, fo he can admit 
of no Limitation, There 
are ſome Perfections which 
Heaven beſtows upon us, 
and others that ate left to our 
Induſtry. One or two good 
Qualities are not ſufficient 
to make any thing exce lent, 
If Heaven withhold Natural 
Talents, Application muit 
ſupp'y that Defeck by Ac- 
quiring them. The former 
are the ProduQs of Favour, 
nd the latter of Induſtry, and 
moſt commonly theſe laſt do 
not give way to the others. 
hete is little requit'd to 


. 
7 


There can be no Be- 

— qe 

make an Idividuum, but a 
great deal to raiſe an Uu ver- 
/a', There are ſo few of 
theſe laſt, that they are hard- 
ly to be found any where, 
but in the Imagination. The 
former 15 not reckon'd more 
worth than many others, 
Excellent is that Singularity, 
which is equivalent to-a 
whole Rank. Every Pro- 
feſſion is not worthy of E- 
ſteem, nor every Employ of 
| Credit, One is not to be 
blam'd for knowing All, but 
it would be to riſque one's 
Repuration to pretend to 
practice All. Omnia Scire 
( lays Tacitus) nm nun- 
*. To be eminent in a 
low Profeſſion, is to be great 
in Little, and Something in 
Nothing. To continue in 
0 the 
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the middle Station, is to have 

but a Vulgar Taſt, and to 

Aim at an Eminency often- 

times loſes one Credit. A 

great ren ought never to 
himſe 


ſtint If to one or two 
Per fections, but ſhould have 
Ambition enough to endea- 
vour being Univerſal, even 
and Infinite. To become 
eminent in All, is not the 
leaſt of Impoſſibilities, not 
ſo much on Account of the 
want of Ambition, as of 
Application and Life. Prac - 
tice is the means of perfeQt- 
ing one'sſelf in any Art, but 
moſt commonly Time and 
Patience are wanting to the 
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beſt Workman. Eminency, 
in a high Employ, is a Por. 
tion of ſevere duty, ſince it 
exacts the Tribute of Vene. 
ration. Let a Man therefore 
of Merit make what haſt he 
can towards an aſſur'd Emi. 
nency, for his trouble will be 
conſiderably recompenc d by 
the Reputation he ſhall get 
thereby. For this Reaſon, 
the Pagans were accuſton'{ 
to Sacrifice Oxen to Hercules, 
to denote that a commenda. 
ble Pains-taking, is the Seed 
which promiſes the Harveſt 
of Renown, Applauſe and 
Immortality. 


roe without ſome ſublime Qualities. Medio- 
crity is not an Object comprehenſive enough 
for Applauſe. Eminence, in a high Employ: 
ment diſtinguiſhes one from the Vulgar, and 
raiſes one to the Society of rare Men. To be 
Eminent in a low Profeſſion, is to be Great in 
Little, and Something in Nothing. What i 
moſt Delectable, is leaſt Sublime. Eminence 
in high Matters is as a Character of Sovereign- 
ty, which excites Admiration, and conciliates 
Good Will, 


MAXIM LIL 
To make uſe of good Inſtruments. 


SOME make the Quaintneſs of their Wit 
conſiſt in employing bad Inſtruments. A dan- 
gerous Point of Honour, and worthy of an un 

Happy Iſlue! The Excellence of the Miniſter ha 
| | neve! 
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never leſſen d the Glory of the Maſter : On the 
contrary, all the Honour of the Succeſs is attri- 
burcd to the principal Cauſe; and in like man- 
ner, all the Blame. Fame ſounds always the 
Praiſes of the firſt Authors. It never ſays: 
That Man hath had good, or bad Servants ; but 
That he hath been a good, or a bad Wirk-Man. One 
muſt therefore endeavour to chuſe one's Mini- 
ſters well, ſince on them chicfly depends the Im- 
mortality of Reputation, 


MAXIM LXII. 
The Excellence of Priority, 
1E priority de back d by Eminence, it is on 


à double account Excellent. It is a great advan- 
tage to have the Hand at play, for that gives 


the Start, tho' the Cards be equal. Several 


had been the Fhanix's of their Profeſſion, if 
others had nor gone before them. Theſe 
have the Birth-right in the Inheritance of Repu- 
tation, and there remains but a ſcanty portion 
to. the others; nay, and that even conteſted. 
It is to no purpole for them to fret, they cannot 
deſtroy the Opinion the World has, that they 
did no more than Imitate. (1.) Great Souls 

„ | | __ "Rave 
(..) To Invent a new way One arrives ſooneſt at Gran- 
to Excellence ( ſays our Au- deur. Sol'mon choſe rather 


— 
* — = _— 
common 2 „ 
> & * 


thor in the 7th. Chapter of 
his Heroc) is an Art not com 

mor. There are a great ma- 
ny Roads that lead to Sin- 
.gSularity. but they are not al] 
beaten. The neweſt, tho! al. 
ways molt untrack'd, are 
commonly thoſe thro? which 


F 5 


ro be peaceable than warlike 
like his Father, whereby he 
more eaſily acquii'd the Cha- 
racter of a Hero. 7Tiberins al 
u ays affected ro do that by 
Policy, which A»guflius did 
by. Force. Philip IId. of Spain 


Govern'ds his Domirions 


without 
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without going out of his Paſſion does not reign only 
Cloſer, and was a Prodigy in forreign Succeffors, but 
of Prudence, whereas his In- in Children themſelves. For 
vincible Father was only tho' Nature can Unite one = 
one of Courage. It is the Blood with another, yet ſhe MW 
common Caprice ( continues cannot do the Minds fo, | 
our Author in his Ferdinand) Sometimes Children may In- 
of Princes, to AQ, in moſt herit the Father's manner of 
things, quite contrary to their | Behaviour, but rarely his 


Predeceſſors, either out of a way of Judging ; they take 
love they have for Novelty, all Imitation for want of a- 
or out of Jealouſy. And this i bility, G. ; he 
| | 1 
have ever affected a new way of attaining WM © 
Excellence: Yer ſo, that Prudence hath always 1 2 
been employed for their Guide. The Wiſe, by t 
the Novelty of their Enterpriſes, get themſelves 1 
to be liſted in the Catalogue of Heroes. (2.) Þ 
Some had rather be Captains of the ſecond . 0 
Form, than Seconds of the firſt. | A 
„„ n 
(2.) An Example hereof| yet more by their Deaths: h 
we have in that Spaniſh Pain- | He reſolv'd to Paint en groſ. It 
ter, who, perceiving that 7:-| /er:, to the end (ſaid he) that 4 


tian, Raphael, and ſome o- 
thers, had by much excell'd 
him in his way, and that 


tho' he was out-done in the 
other Manner, he might be 


their Reputation encreas'd 


[the Original of this. 


MAXIM LXIV. 


To Fer as little as may be. 


IS a moſt uſeful Art. It is as the Midwife 
to all the happineſs of our Lives. (r.) Either 
to give or reccive bad Tidings is good for No- 


(1.) Bad News ought ne- 
ver to be carried to Princes. 
Tacitus ſays, that great Haſt 
was made to carry Domitian 


/ 


thing. 


| the News that Agricola, whom 


he hated on account of his 
Reputation, was at his laſt 
Gaſp, Cc. Momenta dt ficientis 


per 
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per diſpoſſtos Curſores nuntiata, have a mind to live at quiet, 


nullo credente fic accelerari, que | nor ever Reward that Cou- 
triſtis audivet, In Agricola, rier that brings you any. In 
Never relate bad News, (ſays 2 Letter in Perſe. 

Tum Rufo to his Son) if you 


thing. We are only to give Admittance to 
thoſe that allwage Trouble. There are ſome 
who employ their Ears only in hearing Flatre- 
ries; others pleaſe themſelves with liſtening 


to falſe Reports; and ſome cannot live fo much 


as one Day without ſome Vexation, no more 
than Mithridates could without Poyſon. Nay, 
it is a far greater Abſurdity, for one to have a 
Mind to diſturb one's ſelf, as long as one lives, 
onee to give Satisfaction to another, whatever 
Affinity one may have with him. We muſt 
never offend againſt our felves, ro comply with 
him, who adviſes, and keeps off at a diſtance. 
It is therefore a rational and uſeful Leion, that 
as ofren as it is put to thy Option, to pleaſe 
another, or diſpleaſe thy felf, thou'lt do better 
to let another be Diſcontented, than to become 
{5 thy Self, and that without Remedy. 


MAXIM LXV, 
The Quaint and D:ſcerning fudgment, 


THE Judgment is cultivated, as well as the 
Wir. The excellence of Underitanding firſt re- 
tines the Deſire, and afterwards he pl-afure of 
Enjoyment. The extent of the Capacity is mea- 
fared by the Delicacy ofthe Judgment. A great 
Capacity ſtands in need of a great Object to 
give it content; for as a large Stomach requires 
1 propoxtionable quantity of Food, fo high 

F 1 Minds 
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Minds demand elevated Matters. (1.) The no- 
bleſt Objects ſtand in awe of a delicate Judg- 
ment; for Perfections that are generally eſteem- 
ed, dare not hope to pleaſe ir. Seeing there is 
but little without the mixture of Imperfection, 
one ought to be very ſparing of Eſteem. Judg- 
ments are formed in Converſation; and we 
make that of another Man's our own by fre- 
quenting his Company. It is then a great hap. 
pineſs to have Converſe with Perſons of an ex- 
cellent Judgment. Yer we mult not make Pro- 
feſſion of Eſteeming nothing at all: For that 
is an extreme Folly, and an Affectation more 
odious than a depraved Taſt. Some would have 
God to make another World and other Beau- 
ties, to ſatisfy their extravagant and Whimſical 


. . ̃ ⁰¹iJ... I EN 


_ Clays our Author in the 5th. 
Chap. of his Hero-) have ever 
been found difficult to fatis- 


Fancies. 


(1.) All great Capacities| 


fy. judgment is to be culti- 
vated, as well as Wit. Theſe 
are two Twin- Brothers, Chil- 
dren of Capacity, who have 
equally divided Excellence 
between them. A ſublime 
Mind hath never yet had a 
vulgar Diſcernment. There 
are a ſort of Per fections which 
ate very Suns, and others tha: 
are but glimmerings of light. 
The Eagle can look fixed l) 
upon the Sun, whilſt the poor 
Butter-fly is blinded by a 
Candle. The Greatneſs of 


ordinary to have it excellent. 
ſudgments are to be com- 
municated by Converſation. 
It is therefore a great Happi- 
neſs to meet with ſuch Peo- 
p'e as have excellent Judg- 
mente. A critical Taſt is a 
rare Talent. The moſt Ce- 
lebrated and impznetrable 
Perfections fear ſuch a One 
Philip IId. of Spain had ſo ex- 
traordinary nice a Taft, that 
he could never reliſn any 
thing but what was a won- 
der in its kind: An Inſtance 
of which you have as fol- 
lows. A Portugucſt Merchant 
one dav ſhowing him a Dia- 
mond, which ſeem'd a Star 


the Capacity, is known by 
the goodneſs of the Diſcern- 
ment. *Tis ſomething to 
have it good, but "tis extra- 


upon Earth, all the Court ex- 
peed ther he ſhould have 
extreamly admir'd ir. but in- 
ſtead thereof they found he 

rather 


* 
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it ; not that this great King 
valu'd himſelf upon being as | King) when you ſet ſo great a 


Proud as Grave, but becauſe | Yalu- upon it. I was thinking. 
| Mind, made for the Won- ( anſwer'd the Merchant) 
ders of Nature, could not ſuf- | hat Philip IId. was yer in be- 
fer it ſelf to be dazled with 
vulgar Objects. ell, (ſays] being more charm'd with 
| Philip to the Portugueſe ) Nhat the Beauty of his Expreſſion 

do you value this Diamond at than with that of the Dia- 
Friend, if one ſhould have a fan- mond, order'd the Money to 
| cy to Buy it? Sir, ( replies the | be immediately paid, and fo 
Merchant) Seventy Thouſand | diſmiſs'd him. See the reſt of 
| Ducats, which I hwoe ſet upon 
| the head of this Of ſpring of | the 28th, and 418, Maxims. 


| the Sun, 1 hope, will not be 


ing. Whereupon the King 


A 


MAXIM LXVI. 


To take good Meaſures before one Engage in any 


thing. | 
SOME have Regard to the Project, more 


than the Event; nevertheleſs Direction is not 
| a ſufficient Surety to ſave one from the Diſho- 
nour that attends an unfortunate Iſſue. (1.) The 


Conquerour fears no Bills of Attainder. There 
are but few who are capable of examining 


into the Reaſons and Circumltances, but every 


one Judges of the Event: (2.) And therefore 
a {ucceſsful Man never loſes his Reputation. A 


(I.) Fiforia Ration:m non] Man, becauſe his good For- 
aadit, fays Tacitus, Hiſt. 4.|tune made Amends for his 
Thoſe that get the Better want of Conduct. Agerar 
have always the Honour, ſays | Fortuna, etiam ubi Artes def u. 
Commines, Book 5th. of his M- ent, Tac. Hiſt. 5. Cerialis, 
moirs, Chap. . intefto Corpore, promptus inter 

(2.) Witneſs that Cerialis, Tela, felici Temeritate, Ibid. 
who, as raſh as he was, has| Hf. 4. 
always paſs'd for a Great 


7 1 
rather deſpis'd and lighted: thought to much. What were 
you thinking of ( replied the 


of this Chapter in the Notes of 


F 4 happy 
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happy End crowns all, tho wrong Means may 


have been uſcd for attaining it. Tis Art to 


go Contrary to Art, where One cannot other. 
wiſe compals one's Ends. 1 | 


MAXIM LXVII. 
To preferr plauſible Emplipments. 
MOST Things depend upon the Satisfac- 


tion of others. Eſteem, is to perfections, what 
the Zephyrs are to Flowers; that is to ſay, 


| Nouriſhment and Life. There arc ſome Em- 


ployments generally applauded, and others, 
Which tho” they be High, yet are not courted, 
The former gain the Good-will of every Bo- 
dy, becauſe they are Executed in the View of 
che World. The others are more majeſtical, 
and as ſuch, attract higher Veneration. Bur 
becauſe they are conccal'd, they are {till the leſs 
applauded. (1.) Among Princes, the Victo- 
rious are ever the moſt Celebrared. (2.) And 
hence it is, that the Kings of Arragon have 

zen ſo famous, by their Titles of Warriours, 
Conquerours, Magnanimous, &c. Let a Man 


( 1. ) Virorum Armurumque 
( ſays Tacitus ) faciendum Cer. | (z.) Iſignes Caftella Duces, 
tamen: De Alienis certare Re-] Arragonta Reges. That is, Ca- 
giam Laudem eſſe. Ann. Ir. Iſtile has afforded gieat Cap- 
that is, That Princes ought tains, and Arragon great Kings. 


ro try their Force in Battel, 
and that their Virtue conſiſts 
in Conquering. Cabrera ſays, 
that Military Virtue ſeems a 
kind of Divinity in Heroes. 
Chap. 26. of the gth. Book of 
2 Philip IId. | 


| Our Author in his 28th. Diſcourſe 


of his Agudeza, aud in the 6th, 
Chap.of his Heroe ſays thus; 
ina word, the 29 Kings of. 
ragon were all preferable to 
thoſe of Cz/?ile in Valour. 


of 
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of Merit then, if he would eternize his Memory 
by general Applauſe, chuſe ſuch Employments, 
wherein every one hath ſome Knowledge, and 
All have a ſhare. | | 
Some, ſays the Author, in the Eight Chapter 
| of his Heroe, prefer Employments that are dith- 
cult, before others that are more Plauſible, the 
Admiration of ſome choice Men being more 
charming to them, than the Applauſe of a great 
many in the Crowd. They call well tim'd En- 
rerprizes, the Wonders of the Ignorant. The 
Truth is, few know the Difficulty and Excel- 
| lence of a great Undertaking; bur ſceing theſe 
| are Sublime Wits, for all they are ſo few, they 


fail not yet to bring themſelves in Vogue. What 


is Plauſible, is eaſily known, it familiarizes it 
| Self with the Senſes; bur then the Applauſe it 
receives, is ſo much the more Vulgar, as it is 
Univerſal. The Quaintneſs of the ſmall num- 
ber carries it againſt the Multitude of the Vul- 
gar. Nevertheleſs, it is the Character of a fine 
Wit, to Bribe common Attention by the Charm 


of Popularity; ſince Eminence dazling the Eyes 


of All, ſettles Reputation by common Conſent. 
We muſt Efteem what has the good Opinion 
of All. The Excellence of Plaufible Actions is 
Confpicuous ; whereas thoſe which are above 
the ordinary Reach, are never ſo Evident, but 
that they are ſtill very Metaphyſical, being no 
ways Illuſtrious, but thro” the Ideas that Men 
| conceive of them. ij call that Plauſible which 


is acted in View, and to the Satisfaction of all 


People, and which hath always Reputation for 
a Baſis, Whereby I exclude ſome Employments 
that are as void of Credit, as they abound with 
Oſtentation. A Comedian is Rich in r 
e | "is 
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ſes, but Poor in Eſteem. In the Functions of 
the Mind, the Plauſible hath ever had the Ho. 
nour. Apolite and ſmooth running Diſcourſe 
tickles the Ear, and charms the Underſtanding; on 
On the contrary, a dry, bombaſt, metaphyſi. de 
cal way of Expreſling one's ſelf, either offends, 0 
or cloys the Hearers. And in his Diſcreto, Chap. Nees 
Hombre de buena Eleccion: There are, ſays he, 
Employments, whereof the chief Exerciſe con- 
fiſts in Chuſing, and which depend more up- 
on others, than upon the Practiſer; as are all 
ſuch, whoſe end is to Teach and Pleaſe. Let 
the Orator then preferr florid Arguments. The 
Hiſtorian mingle the Pleaſant with the Uſeful; | 
and the Philoſopher the Specious, with the Sen- ſoi 
tentious. (3.) Let them all ſtudy to ſuit the u- Wha! 
niverſal Reliſh ; which is the true method of Wbec 
Chuſing: It is the fame as in a Feaſt, where the ¶ fci 
Dithes are not drefs'd ro pleaſe the Cook's Pa. isi 
late, but that of the Gueſts. What ſignifies it, N qui 
that the Matter exceedingly pleaſes the Orator, len 
if it be not Reliſhed by the Hearers, for whom thi 
it was prepared. 
— Nam Cænæ Fercnla noſt ræ, 
Malim Convivis, quam placuiſſe Cocis, 

Says Martial, 


( 3.) Tacitus ſays, that Au- compos'd by the Orator Fo. 
guſius found great facility in | chalus, becauſe he had a mag- 
Speaking, which advantagi-| nificent and numerous Stile 
ous Quality he commends, | ro fill the Ears of the Audi- 
as becoming a Prince. Au- tors. Trachali Ingenio uti cre- 
gnſto prompta ac profluens, que debatur, cuj us genus Orandi, ad 
deceret Principem, Eloquentid implendas Populi aures, latum 
fuit. Anne 13. Whereby it & ſorans, Tac Hiſt. 1. 7» 
appears, that Tacitus was for | citus alſo ſays further, That 
the Plauſible. The Roman Em- Seneca accommodated bis 
peror Ot ho had his Harangues Thoughts and Expreſſions : 
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the Humour of the Age he People and Soldiers. Fuit 4 
liv'd 10. Alſo that Corbulo, | {i Viro Ingenium amænum, G 


who had all the Qualificati | Temporis illius Auribus accom- 
ons of a great General, affe- modatum. (de Seneca) Amn. 13. 


Qed, in his Words and Ac-| Corbulo Corpore ingens, verbis 
tions, an I know not what | magnificus, et, ſuper Erperienti- 
engaging Manner, which ex- am, Sapientiamque, etiam Ipecie 
ceedingly gain'd upon the! Inanium, YValidus. Ibid. 


MAXIM LXVIIL 
To Inform, is far better than to put in Mind. 


SOMETIMES we are to put in Mind, 


ſometimes to Adviſe. There are many who, 
have fail'd in doing things which might have 
been Excellent, becauſe they never thought ſaf- 


ficiently on them. Then it is that good Advice 
is in ſeaſon, to make them conceive what is re- 
quifite ro be done. Ir is one of the greateſt Ta- 
lents a Man has, to have a preſence of Mind to 
think on what he hath to do; for want whereof 
many Affairs have miſcarried. He then that 
comprehends, is to carry the Light; and he that 
needs it, ought to make Application to him for 


it. The firſt ought to be Sparing, and the o- 


ther Diligent. Fis enough for the former to 
clear the way for the latter. This is a very im- 


portant Maxim, and profitable for him that In- 
tructs: And in caſe his firſt Leſſon be not ſuffi- 
ent, he ought with pleaſure to proceed. Ha- 


ving once conquer'd the, Nay, he muſt dex- 
terouſly catch hold of a, Tes: For it often hap- 
pens, that nothing is obtained, becauſe nothing 
is attempred. ” | be 
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MAXIM LXIX. 
Not to be of the Humour of the Vulgar. 


HE is a great Man that gives no admiſſion tg 
popular Impreſſions. It is a Leſſon of Prudence 
to reflect upon one's Self, to know one's own 
Inclinarion, to prevent it, and even to go tg 
the other Extremity, that one may find the 
poize of Reaſon berwixt Nature and Art. The 
Knowledge of one's Self, is the beginning of 
Amendment. There are ſome Monſters of Im. 
pertinence, who are now of one Humour, and 
by and by of another; and who change their Opi- 
nions as often as their Humours. They engage 
quite contrary to each other Affairs, being 
always hurried away by the impetuoſity of that 
civil Tempeſt, which not only corrupts the Will 
but alſo the Underſtanding and Judgment. 

A great Capacity (ſays our Author, in the 
Chapter, No rendirſe al Humor, of his Diſcreto) 
never is carried with the flux and reftux either 
of Humours or Paſlions : It is always above that 
raſtick and immoderate Temper. Many ſhame- 
fully ſuffer themſelves to be tyranniz d over by 
the predominant Humour. They maintain to 
Day what they contradicted Yeſterday. Some- 
times they ſtand for Reaſon, and ſometimes 
trample it underfoot. There is no ſtop to be 
put to their Judgments, which are ar the height 
of Extravagance. You cannot take them in a 


good Senſe, becauſe they have none. Yelter- 


day, and to Day, they differ as much as Black 
and White; and then having been the firſt to 
conrradict themſelves, they afterwards contra. 


di 
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4& all others. When once we come to under- 
tand their depraved Minds, it is beſt to let them 
alone in their own confuſion ; for the more they 
do, the more they undo. * : 

It is an Argument of a rich Stock of Senſe, 
o know how to prevent and correct one's Hu- 
mour, ſince it is a Diſeaſe of Mind wherein a 


- Wiſe Man ought to Govern himſelf as in a Di- 

n ſemper of the Body. 1 

| There are ſuch far-gone Impertinents, that 

are always in ſome ee, Humour; always : 
„ galld wich ſome Paſſion ; inſupportable to thoſe j 
MW ho have to do with them, perpetual Enemies | 
\ {Wot Converſation and Civility, and who have no I 
1 reliſn even of the beſt Things; nay more incu- 9 
F rable than ſtark Ideots: For with a little Com- ; 
e pliance th ſe are Wheedled, when thoſe grow 9 
e but worſe by it. There is nothing to be got 4 


of them by Reaſon; for having none themſelves, | 
they'll receive none from others. I 

Bur if a Man ſometimes fall into a Paſſion, 
and that but rarely, and for good Cauſe, there 


ö will be no ground to accuſe him of a vulgar In- ö 
5 conſiderateneſs: For never to be angry, has too | 
great a Tincture of the Flegmatick; but a con- j 


tant bad Humour, and that towards all People, 4 
is inſupportable ill Nature. Anger, which | 
makes the Slave, may ſtill be a Sauce for a Free 08 
„State: But he that is not capable of knowing | 
— will be ſtill leſs in correcting him- 1 
elf, | 


MAX- 
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MAXIM LXX. 
To know how to Refuſe. 


ALL isnot to be granted, nor that to All. 7; 
know how to Refuſe, is as important as 1 
know how to Beſtow ; and it is likewiſe a y; 
ry neceſſary Qualification in thoſe that Con 
mand. All confiſts in the manner; a, Ny, 
from ſome is better received than a, Yea, fron 
Others, becauſe a, Nay, deliver'd with Con 
plaiſance, gives greater Content than, a 7% 
With a bad Grace. There are ſome who har 
always a Nay in their Mouths. No, common 
Fits upon the tip of their Tongues; and tho 
they chance afterwards to Grant all that is dc. 
red, yet have they no Thanks for ir, becauk 
of the Unſavoury, No, that went before. We 
muſt not refuſe Point Blank, but hand down 
our Denials by the ſmootheſt methods of Dil: 
like, that we are able to expreſs. Nor muſt we 
refuſe all things neither, left we put People in 
to Deſpair ; but, on the contrary, leave always 
a remnant of Hope to ſweeten the bitterneſs of 
A Denial. Let Courteſie fill up the vacuum 0 
Favour, and good Words ſupply the want 0 
good Deeds. Yea, and Ne, are ſoon ſaid; bu 
before we ſpeak them, we ought to conſide: 
well of them: See Maxim the 1324. 


MAXIM EXXI. 


Not to be Unequal, and Irregular in oue s Proceeding 


- A Prudent Man never falls into that Fault 
neither through Humour, nor Affectation. He 
+ 5 
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is ſtill che ſame in relation to that which is Per- 


fect; which is the ſign of a ſound Judgment. 
If he ſomerimes change, it is becauſe the Coun- ö 
| cenance of Occaſions and Affairs 1s Alter'd, } 
All Inequality misbecomes Prudence. There 
are fome who daily differ from themſelves : 4 


| Their Underſtanding is a Shittlecock, and much \ 
more their Will and Conduct: What was Ye- 
ſterday their Obliging Tea, is to Day their Diſ- i 
obliging No. They always falſify their Procee- 
ding, and the Opinion that Men have of them, be- 
cauſe they are never themſelves. 


MAXIM LXXII. 
The Man of Reſolution, 


(1.) IRRESOLUTION is worſe than bad Exe- 
cution. Waters corrupt not While they run, but 
when they are ſtanding. There are ſome Men ſo 
Irreſolute, that they never do any thing but 
what they are puſh'd on to by others; (2.) and 
that ſometimes proceeds not ſo much from rhe 


Fliſt.1. And in another place 


(1) Iucuus ſays, that ſome 
ſorts of Affairs will admit of 
no Delay, and that in them 
Precipitation is more worth 
than all the Councelwhichcan 
be given. Opportunus magnis 
Conatibus Tranſitus Rerum: nec 
Cundtatione Opus, ubi pernicio- 
ſar ſit Quies, quam Temerita., 


of the ſame Book, he ſays 


cus eſt in eo Conſilio, quod nay 
poteſt laudari,niſt peractum. Ca- 
ſafatta Capo ha, ſays the Ha- 
rentine Proverb ; that is, 2 
Thing done, is better thang 
Thing to do. Machiavel kas 
an excellent Saying, Nung 
Coſa nuoce tanto al Tempo quan- 
zo Piſteſſo Tempo, Nothing is 
more prejudicial to Time, 
than Time itſelf. 


9, farther, Nihil in Diſcordiis ci-) (2.) Of this Tiberius was 

vilibus Feſtinatione tutius, ubij an Inſtance, of whom Tacitus 
. He magis quam Conſulto Opus ſays, Cujus ut callidum Inge- 
g e. And again, in another|ninm, ita anxium Judicium. 
5 place, Nadus Cunttationi le- | Ann. 7. 


puzzling 
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puzzling of their Judgments, which is often 
quick and ſubtile, as from a natural Lazineſs. 1; 
is the ſign of agrear Mind to raiſe it Self-Difficyl. 
ties, but of a much greater to know how tg 
Clear them. There are alſo Men who are «|. 
dom put tothe ſtand at any thing. Theſe are horn 
for great Employments, inaſmuch as the quick 
neſs of their Conceptions, and ſteadineſs of their 
Judgments, facilitate to them the Underſtand. 
ing and Diſpatch of Affairs. Whatever falls in. 
to their Hands, is as good as done at firſt. One 
of this Character having given Law to one 
whole World, had time enough left to think 
of another. Such Men undertake with Aſſurance. 
under the Protection of their good Fortune. 


MAXIM LXXUL 
To find out Evaſions 


IS the knack of Men of Parts. (1.) With 1 
touch of Sagacity ; they extricate themſelves 
out 


(1.) The Count of Caſta- 
neda, of the Family of Mane- 
ſes in Portugal, after this man- 
ner made Amends, by awit- 
ty Saying, for a great Af- 
front he had Offer'd to his 
Maſter Don John IV. the Oc: 
caſion was this: He being 
the King's Favourite, his Ma- 
jeſty one day, as he was play- 
ing with him, gave him a 
Clap on the Backſide, where - 
at the Count let a great F. t 
in his hand. The Kingjbeing 
not a little ſurpriz'd at this 

want of Reſpe&, the Count 
obſerving 17 immediately 


| Diſcourſe the 45 h. 


ſaid to him; Sir, How is it 
poſſivle that your Majeſly ſhould 
Knock, in the leaſt, at any Door, 
and not have it immeaiately O- 
pen'd to Du?; A Turn of 
Thought, which as much 
pleas'd the King, as the paſs'd 
Action had diſpleas'd him. 
So that Gracian had reaſon to 
_ that 4 good Preſence of 

ind, always ſerves for 2 
Refuge for Faults, and alſo 
makes ſo great Recompence 


for them, that it proves e- 


ven an Ad vantage to have 
Committed them. Aguaczs 
Jahn at 

Meun 


mers of the French Language, 
having Anger'd the Women 
by a certain Paſſage in his 


Romance, call'd The Roſe, the 


Court Ladies looking up · 
on themſelves as the moſt 


| Aﬀronted, reſolv'd to Re 
| venge it, by Whipping 


him. Where upon ſeizing him 


one Day, they ſtripp'd him 
| ſtark naked, and were about 


to have executed their ctuel 
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Neun, one of the firſt Refor- Purpoſe; when, he foreſee- 


ing abundance of Blood and 
Slaughter, diſarm'd them all 
by an Impromptu, defiring 
that the Pureſt among them 
might begin the Execution; 
which none of them pre- 
tending much to, they de- 
ferr'd their Intentions, and 
let him eſcaps. This Hi- 
ſtory is ſaid to be repreſen- 
ted in an old Tapiſtry in the 


Louvre at Paris. 


out of the greateſt Labyrinth. A graceful Smile 


will make them to avoid the moſt dangerous 


Reputation upon this. 


| Quarrel. The greateſt of Captains founded all his 


(2.) A word with a 


double meaning agreeably palliares a Negative. 


well Underſtood. 


(2.) I ought not to omit baſſador reply'd, If Your 


here a good Repartee made 


by a Spaniſb Ambaſſador to 


Henry IVth of France, who 
faying a little before his 


| Death, that he intended to 


go into Italy with his Army, 


There is nothing better, than never to be too 


Majeſty go ſo quick, you 
may come time enough to 
Veſpers in Sicily. Gracian, 
in the 49th Diſcourſe of his 
Agudeza. This wasa Threat 
paid with another Threat, 


where he would Breakfaſt at for no body is Ignorant that 


Milan, Hear Martins at Rome, 


and Dine at Naples ; the Am- 


the Sicilian V fpers were a 
Notorious Maſlacre. 


MAXIM LXXIV. 


Not to be Inacctſſible. 


THE true wild Beaſts are where no people 
live. A difficult Acceſs is the Vice of thoſe 
whoſe manners Preferment hath changed. To 


begin by rejecting of 


others, is not the Way 
to 


* 
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to get Credit. How pleaſant is it to ſee one 
of thoſe untractable Monſters ſtrut in the Garh 
of Haughtineſs! They, who are ſo unhappy 
as to have Buſineſs with them, go to their Au. 
dience, as if they were going to fight Tygers; 
that is to ſay, arm'd as much with Fear as Cir- 
cumſpection. To mount to that Poſt, they 
had cring'd to all People; bur ſo ſoon as they 
were in it, it ſeems they would take their Re- 
venge by huffing every body. Their Employ- 
ment requires that they ſhould be free ro All; 
but their Pride and ſurly Humour makes them 
Acceſſible to no Man. So that the true way 
to be reveng'd on them, is to let them alone 
by themſelves, to the end, that wanting all 
Converſation, they may never become Wiſc. 


MAXIM LXXV. 


To propoſe to one's ſelf ſome Heroe, not ſo much to 


Imitate, as Surpaſs. 


THERE are Models of Grandeur, and li- 
ving Books of Reputation. Let every one pro- 
poſe to himſelf ſuch as have excell'd in their Pro- 
feſſion, not ſo much to follow, as to out-ſtrip 
them. Alexander wept, not that he ſaw Achil- 
les in his Tomb, but to fee himſelf fo little 
known in the World in compariſon of him. 
Nothing inſpires us with more Ambition, than 
the Fame of another's Reputation. That which 
ſtifles Envy, gives Breath to Courage. 


MAXIM. 
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MAXIM LXAXVL 


Nor to be always in a jocoſe Humcur. 


PRUDENCE appears moſt by Seriouſneſs; 
for the Serious are ever more efteemed than the 
Jocoſe. He that Banters always, can never be 
a thorough-pac'd Man. We uſe thoſe People, 
as we do Lyars, never believing what they ſay, 
Teſting being no leſs to be ſuſpected, than down 
right Lying. We never know when they ſpeak 
with Judgment, Which is the ſame thing as if 
they had none. (1.) There is nothing more 
diſagreeable, than continual Jeſting. By endea- 
vouring to purchaſe the Reputation of being 
Pleaſant, one loſes the Advantage .of being 
thought Wiſe. (2.) Some minutes are to be al- 
lowed to Mirth, and the reft to Seriouſneſs. 


(1.) A Lacedemoni an once {to be always Serious, as to 
told a Comical Orator, that | be always Joking. A cer- 
be thought he ſhould foon | tain Poet ſays, that *tis a 
become ridiculous, by Imi- piece of Gallantry, to mix 
tating him. The Latin word | a little Folly with one's Se- 
Sales (Jefts) ſays Gracian in] riouſneſs. 
his Di ſcreto, Chap. (No eftar | Miſce StultitiamdConſiliis brevem: 


| ſempre de Burlas) ſhows of it Dulce ef? deſipere in loco. 


ſelf how we ought to make Horace, Ode 11. lib. 4. 
uſe of it, that is, as People| John Rufo ſpeaking of an 
do of Salt when they eat. Imperti nent Buffoon ſaid, 

(2.) Cato was wont to ſay, that he was like to a leaden 


| that 'twas the ſame Exceſs} Bell. Apothegm the 356th. 


MAXIM LXXVII. 
To be Company fer all Serts of Men. 
WISE is that Proteus, Who is Holy with the 


Holy, Learned with the Learned, Serious with 
G3 the 
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the Serious, and Jovial with the Merry. (r.) That 
is the way to gain all Hearts, Reſemblance be. 
ing the loadſtone of Good Will. To diſcern 
Tempers, and by a Politick Transformation, to 
ſuit the Humour and Character of every one, 
is a Secret abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who de- 
pend on others. But that however requires x 
great ſtock of Obſervations to ſet up with. A 
Man who is univerſal in Knowledge, and Expe- 
rience, has leſs trouble in doing ir. 


(r.) Ad connectendas Amici-|rum Similitudo, ſays Plin, 
Pas tenaciſimum Vinculum, Mo-] Ep. 14. lib. 4. 


MAXIM LXXVIIL 
The Art of Undertaking to Purpoſe. 


_ FOLLY enters always at random: for al 
Fools are bold. The ſame Ignorance which 
hinders them at firſt from conſidering what i; 
neceſlary, hides from them afterwards the knov- 
ledge of the Faults they commit. On the con. 
trary, Wiſdom enters with great Circum- 
ſpection. Her Fore-Runners Reflection and 
Diſcretion, ſcour the Road for her, that ſte 
may advance without danger. Diſcretion ſer- 
rences all kinds of Temerity to a Precipice, 
though Succeſs ſometimes juſtiſies them. One 
_ ought to go ſtep by ſtep, where one ſuſpecb 
there is any depth. It is the part of Judgment 
to Sound, and of Prudence to Execute. There 
are at preſent great ſhelves in the converſe 0 


the World. We ought therefore to take great 
fare of our Soundings. 


MAX. 
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MAXIM LXXIX. 
The Tovial Humour. 


IS rather an Accompliſhment than a DefeR, 


when there is no Exceſs in it. A grain of 


Mirth ſeaſons All. The greateſt Men, as well as 
others have their Frolicks, for purchaſing the 


Good will of every body: But ſtill with this 


difference, that they always retain a preference 
for Wiſdom, and a Reſpect to Decency. O- 
thers come off, when they are gone too far, by 
a Spell of good Humour. For ſome things are 
to be taken Laughing, and the very ſame of- 
tentimes which others take in good earneſt. 
Such a Humour is the Charmer of Hearts. 


MAXIM LXXX. 
To be careful to be Informed, 


THE Life of Man is almoſt wholly ſpent in 
getting Information. (1.) What we ſee is 
the leaft Eſſential. We live upon the Credit of 
others. The Ear is the ſecond Door to Truth, 
and rhe firſt to Lies. Moſt Commonly Truth 
is ſeen, but it is extraordinary to hear it. 


| (2.) Ir ſeldom arrives pure at our Ears, eſpe- 


cially when it comes from far; For then it 
takes ſome tincture of the Paſſions that it meets 
with by the way. It pleaſes, or difpleaſes, ac- 


(I.] Spectamus que coram| tur. Ann. 2. Quæ ex longin- 
habentur, ſays Tacitus Ann. 6. uo, in majus audiebantur. 

(2.) Cuncta, ut ex longinquo] Ann. 4. | | 
aulla, in deterius ad ferebaw | 


G 3 cording 
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cording to the Colours that Paſſion, or Intereiſt 
impoſe on it, which aim always at prepoſſeſ- 
ſing. Have a care of him that Praiſes ; but 
much more of him that Blames. There it is 
that one hath need of a ſharp Sight, ro diſco- 
ver the Intention of him that makes his Paſs, 
and to know before hand where he has 2 
mind to hit. Make uſe of Reflection in dil. 
Frein g the Slight or Counterfeit, from the good 
Stuff. 


MAXIM LXXXI 
To revive one s Reputation from Time to Time, 


Is the Privilege of the Phœnix. Excellence is 
ſubject to grow old, and with it, in like man- 
ner, Fame. (1.) Cuſtom leſſens Admiration. 
An indifferent Novelty commonly carries it 
from the higheſt Excellence thar begins to grow 
old. One had need then to revive in Valour, 
Wit, Fortune, in all things, and to ſhew al- 


ways new Beauties, as the Sun does, which 


ſo often changes Horizons, and Theatres, that 


thereby Abſence may make him deſirable 


when he Sers; and Novelty admirable when he 
Riſes. 


(r.) This is, as Tacitus un- on an Object (ſays Bon hours 
derſtands it, where he ſays, in his Converſations) we cafe 
that every thing that is un-|ro admire it. We ſcarce 
known is well eſteem'd. | care for looking on the Sun, 
Omne Ignotum pro magnifico eff. | becauſe we ſee it almoſt e- 
In Agricola; and in another very day, and when we 
place, That the Majeſty of | have often ſeen a thing, we 
a Prince is more reſpected } generally find nothing New 


at a diſtance. Majeſtati ma-fin it to admire at. See 


jor è long inquo Reverentia, Ann. | Maxim 169. 
1. By being oblig'd to look | | 
| MAX, 
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MAXIM LIXXXI. Ys 


Not to pry too much, either into Good or Bad. 


A Wiſe Man comprehended all his Wiſdom 
in this Precept, Ne quid nimis, Nothing too much. 
oo ſtrict a Juſtice degenerates into Injuſtice. The 
Orange that is too much ſqueezed, yields a bit- 
ter Juice: Nay, in Enjoyment, we ought ne- 
ver to go to either of the two Extremes. Wit 
it ſelf is exhauſted by too much ſtraining. By 
endeavouring to draw down too much Milk 
Blood is often ferch'd. | 


Ty MAXIM LXXXIII 

m- : | | 

n. o commit ſome ſmall Faults out of Deſign. 
it 


A little Negligence, ſometimes ſets off good 
lr, WM Qualities. Envy hath its Offraci/m, and that is 
© the more in faſhion, the more it is unjuſt. 
ch t Accuſes that which is Perfect of the Fault of 
at being without a Fault: And the Pertecter the 
le thing is, the more it condemns it. It is an 
je Ml Argus in diſcovering Faults in that which is 

woſt Excellent, and perhaps out of ſpight for 
coming ſhort of it. (x. Cenſure is like the 


Fs 
ſe Thun- 
de (I.) Friuntque ſummos Ful-| giving it ſomething to gnaw 
, nina Montes, ſays Horace upon. There are ſo:ne Hu- 
e Carm, lib 2. Ode 10. Our mours fo mixt with Gall, 
e Author in the 19% Chap. of | that they transform the beſt 
e his Hero? comments upon this Things, disfigure Beauties, 
w Maxim thus. It is, ſays he, and put a Siniſter Conſtru- 
7 the Policy of a great Man|&ion upon all the moſt rea- 
to fail a little ſometimes, that |ſonable Actions. Tis there- 


he may Exerciſe Envy, by | fore a fine piece of Policy, 
h G 4 . | to 


and thereby hinder it from 
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to affect ſome {mall Faults, | And Quinti1:2n has ſaid, that 
that ſohaving employ d Envy, there have been People in 
onemay have an O pportuni- the World, whoſe very De. 
ty to depriveit of its Venom, | fets have pleas'd every body. 

In Quibuſdam vitia i pſa de. 
ſeizing on the Heart. Some- | /-#anz, Ovid alſo in the 34. 
times a random Stroke gives | Book of his Ars of Love ſays, 
the greateſt Beauty to a Face | In vitio Decor eft quædam male 
Where is that Diamond with» | reddere werbs. That there is 
out a Flaw, or Roſe with-|a certain Defe& in the 
out Prickles? Pliny Jumor | Tongue, which gives a Grace 
ſaid of an excellent Orator of | to Language. This is true 
his Time, Nihil peccat, niſi of many other Things, to 
quod nihil peccat, Ep. 29. lib. 9. which Negligence and Irre. 
He is wanting in Nothing, | gularity often give a becom- 
but that he never wants. | ing Luſtre. | 


Thunderbolt that commonly falls upon the high- 
eſt Mountains. It is convenient therefore to 
fleep ſometimes, as the good Homer did, and 
to Aﬀect certain Failings, either in Wit or Cou- 
rage, (but without annoying Reaſon) to Ap- 
peaſe 11|-Will, and to hinder the impoſtume of 
bad Humours from breaking. That is the throw- 
ing of one's Cloak over the Eyes of Envy, to 
ſave Reputation for ever after. | 


MAXIM IXXXIV. 


To know how to draw Advantage from Enemies. 


ALL things are to be taken by the beſt Methods; 
not by the Blade, which may hurt, but by the 
Handle, which is the way to avoid cutting ones 
Fingers. After this manner, you may be 
familiar with Envy. (1.) The Wiſe Man draws 


(.) Pythagor at was wont | ther Philoſopher, that to be. 


to ſay, Thar thoſe that Re-|come an happy Man, One 


remanded us, were greater | muſt either have faithful 
riends to us, than thoſe | Friends, or ſevere Enemies. 
that Flatter'd us; and ano- 8 more 
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more advantage from his Enemies, than the 
Fool does from his Friends. (2.) The Envi- 
ous are as a Spur to the Wiſe Man, to make 
him ſurmount a thouſand Difficulties: Where- 


as Flatterers many times divert him. Many 


owe their Fortune to their Enviers. Flattery 
is more cruel than Hatred, in as much as it pal- 
liate the Faults, which the other makes us to re- 
medy. The Wiſe Man makes the Hatred of his 
Enviers his Looking-Glaſs, wherein he ſees him- 
{elf, far better than in that of Good-will. That 
Looking-Glaſs helps him to correct his Faults, 
and conſequently prevents Backbiting. For 
Men are apt to keep upon a ſtrict Guard, 
where they have either Rivals, or Enemies for 
Neighbours. 


(2) When Fortune (ſays] Courage and Induſtry, and 
Machiavcl,) has a mind to] by this Ladder to mount 
make a Prince Great, ſhe al-|him up to an higher degree 
"ey raiſes him up Leagues {of Power. Chap. 20. of hi; 
and Enemies, to exerciſe his | Prince, 


MAXIM LXXXV. 
Not to be Laviſh of one's Self. 


IT is the misfortune of all that is Excellent, 
to degenerate into Abuſe, when it is too much 
made uſe of. What all Men paſſionately cover, 
comes at length to be as ſtrongly diſguſted. It 
is a great unhappineſs to be good for Nothing; 
2s tis alſo to deſire to be good at every Thing. 
Theſe People always loſe, through a Deſire Of 
Gaining too much; and at a long run are 


as much Hated, as they were before Favoured. 


All Perfections are obnoxious to this Lot: So 
ſoon 
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ſoon as they lofe the Reputation of being Rare, 
thev get that of being Slighted. The only Re. 
medy for every thing that excels, is to be mo- 
derate in Sew. (1.) The Exceſs ought to be 
in the Perfection, and the Mean in the manner 


of ſhewing it. 


The more Light a Torch gives, 


the ſhorter while it laſts. (2.) What is cut off 
from Appearance and Oſtentation, is fully made 


ap in Eſteem. 


Tr.) Tacitus commends his 
Father - in ld Agricola, for 


having been Wiſe to a rea- 


 fonable Degree, and never 


go have ſaid, or done any 


thing, through Oſtentation. 


Retinuit, quod eſt di ficillimum, 
ex Sapientia Modum, * Nie 
hil appeter Jactatione * . Nec 
unquam in ſuam Famam Geſtis 
exultavit. In Argicold. 

(2.) Hereof we have an 
Inſtance in Agricola, who ha- 
ving gain'd a great Victory 
over the Britains, was ſo far 
from boaſting of the Suc- 


ceſs of his Arms, that when 


he wrot an Account of it ro 
the Emperor, he would nor 
fo much as call it a Victory: 
Whereupon Tacitus ſays, that 
he rais'd his Glory in endea- 
vouring to ſuppreſs it, eve- 
ry Body being ſenſible that 
a Man that did not care to let 
ſuch great Things be known, 


muſt undoubted ly have much 
greater in his Mind. Nec, 


me Famam auxit, æſtimantibus 
quanta Futuri Spe tam Magna 
tacniſſet. And ſome pages af- 
ter, Hunc Rerum Cur ſum nulla 
verborum TJaGantia Epiſtdlis 
Agricole auctum. In vita Agi. 
cole, So that Tacitus had a 
great deal of Reaſon to ſay, 
that his Modeſty kept him 
from being envy'd, but that 
without the leaſt diminuti- 
on to bis Glory. Verecundia 
in predicando, extra Inwidinm, 


On the contrary Tacitus ri» 
dicuPd that Ceſemmius Petus, 
who extremely cry'd up the 
Glory of Corbulo to ſer off his 
own, and who, for having 
only taken a few inconſider- 
able Forts, writ ſuch vaun- 
ting Letters to No, as if he 
alone had ſubdu'd all Ameri- 
ca, and put an end to that 
War, wherein he had ſoon 
after periſh'd, had he not 


bulo. Deſpiciebat Geſta, uſur- 


Agricola Proſperitat? Rerum in patas nomini tenus Urbium Ex- 
Vanitatem ujus, Expeditionem | pugnationes diftitans. * ** Come 
an: Fiftoriam vocabat, ne Lau- * bre. ad Cæ ſarem Literas, 
reatis quidem Geſta proſecutus | quaſi confecto Belio, verbis mag- 
2ſt: Sed ipſa Diſſimulatione Fa- nificis, Rerum dacuas. Ann. 15. 


MARX- 


nec extra Gloriam erat, Ibid. 


been timely reliev'd by Core 


Hd t 
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MAXIM LXXXVI. 


To Arm againſt Calumny. 


THE Vulgar hath many Heads and Tongues, 
and by Conſequence more Eyes than ordinary. 
Let a bad Rumour flip among theſe Tongues, 
and that alone is enough to blemiſh the higheſt 
Reputation: Bur if that Rumour turn to a Nick- 
Name, farewel all the Eſteem that a Man hath 
acquired. Theſe Scoffs light commonly upon 
certain obvious Diſorders, which, if they be 
ſingular, furniſh ample Matter of Deriſion. 
And as there are Imperfections which private 
Fnvy expoſes to the Eyes of Publick Malice, 
ſo there are ſharp Edged Tongues, which with 
a Word blurted out into the Air, deſtroy ſooner 
a great Reputation, than others can do with 
all their Impudence. It is very eaſy to have an 
Ill name, becauſe Evil is ſoon believed, and Im- 
preſſions are very difficult to be obliterated. A 
Wiſe Man therefore ought to be upon his Guard: 
For it is eaſter to prevent Calumny, than to re- 
medy it. | | | 


MAXIM LXXXVII. 
To Cuitivate and Embelliſh. 


(I.) MAN is born Unciviliz'd. He is ran- 
ſomed from the Condition of Beaſts, only by 
good Education. The more he is Cultivated, 
the ſooner he becomes Man. In reſpect of E- 


(1. ) *T'was in this Senſe | and Ignorance were the Be- 
Sxcrares ſaid, that Knowledge | ginnings of Good and Evil. 
1 ducation, 


\ 
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ducation, Greece had reaſon to call the reſt of 
the World barbarous. There is nothing ſo rude 
28 Ignorance ; nor nothing that poliſhes ſo 
much as Knowledge. But Knowledge of it 
felf is rude, if it be without Art. Ir is not 
enough that the Underſtanding be cleared, the 
Will muſt alſo be regulated, and the manner of 
Converſing yet more. There are ſome Men na- 


turally poliſhed, whether as to Conceiving, or 


Speaking; as to the Advantages of the Body, 
which are but as the Bark; or of the Mind, 
which are the Fruit. There are others again ſo 
Ruſtick, that all their Actions, and ſometimes 
even the rich Talents which they may have, are 
diſguiz d by the ruggedneſs of their Temper. 


MAXIM LXXXVIII. 
Tu ſtudy to have a genteel Carriage in Actions. 


A great Man ought never to be. over-Nice 
in his Carriage. One muſt never nibble too 
much ar Things, eſpecially: ar thoſe which are 
not Agrecable. For tho' it be uſeful ro obſerve 
every thing by the bye, yet is it not ſo to dive 
into them purpoſely. We ought to carry our 
| felves with a genteel Indifference, which makes 
2 part of Gallantry. To Difſemble is the chief 
means to govern, (f.) It is good to paſs by a 


(1.) Solomon ſays, That the 
Fool ſhews his Reſentment 
at firſt ſight, whereas the Wiſe 
Man difſembles, until heJhas 
anOpportunityof revenging 
it. Fatuus ſtatim indicat lram 

fuam ; Qui autem diſſimalat In- 
juriam, calidus eſt, Prov. 12 
v. 16. Philip IId. of Spain of- 


— — ——— ——— B— — . 1 — — — 


tentimes pretended to know 
nothing of Offences com- 
mitted aga inſt him, becauſe 
he ſaid there was a Time 


tend to be Ignorant. Dichos 


7. See Maxim 98, and its Com. 
ment. great 


wherein one ought to pre- 


Hechos de Don Feli pe II. cap. 
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us'd to fay, that he was ar- 
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great many things that occur in the Commerce 
of Life, but particularly amongſt Enemies. The, 
500 much is always irſome, and in Humour, is 
not to be born. It is a kind of madneſs to hunt 
after Vexations. And moſt commonly ſuch is 
our Carriage, as the Humour we are in when 
we Act. Our Actions take the I incture of the 
Humour, we are in when we do them. 


MAXIM LXXXIX. 
Exa&ly to know one's Genius, Mind, Heart and Paſſions. 


O NE cannot be maſter of one's ſelf, unleſs 
one goes tothe bottom of one's ſelf. (1.) There 
are Looking-Glaſles for the Face, but none for 
the Mind. That Defect muſt then be ſupplied 
by a ſerious Reflection upon one's ſelf. When 
the External Image eſcapes, let the Internal re- 
tain and correct it. Meaſure your Strength 
and Skill before you undertake any thing. 
Know your Activity before you engage, Fathom 
your Depth, and examine how far your Capaci- 
ty may reach in all things. 


(1.) For this reaſon Lucian] Man's Breaſt, to diſcover 
has ſaid, by the mouth of his] what was in his heart. 4 
Buffoon, chat there was a lit- | gu7eza Diſc. 23. See Maxim 
tle Window wanting in| 34. 


MAXIM XC. 


The way to Live long. 


(1.) IS to Live well. There are two things 


(1.) A certain Philoſopher} John Rufo) is given by Drams, 
ar-| and Diſeaſes by Pounds. A. 
riv'd to old Age by living] pathegm 466. 

which 


prudently; for Health (ſays 
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which ſhorten the Life of Man, Folly, and Wick. 
edneſs. Some have loſt it, becauſe they kney 
not how to keep it; others, becauſe they would 
not. As Vertue is its own Reward, fo is Vice 
its own Executioner. (2.) Whoever Lives faſt in 
Vice, dies ſoon, and that two ways: Wheregz 
they who live faſt in Vertue never die. (3.) The 
Integrity of Mind is communicated to the Body: 
and a good life is always long, not only in the 
intenſion, but in the extenſion allo. 


(2.) Anti ſthenes ſaid, that | true Commodities of Life, 
the way te Immortality, was | which conſiſted only in Vir 
by living well. tue. Quanquam medio in Spa- 
. (3.) This is meant in the % integræ Atatis ereptun 
ſame Senſe, as Tacitus ſays of | quantum ad Gloriam longiſſi. 
Agricola, that he had liv'd a | mum A vum peregit : Quippe 
very long while, tho' he was | vera Bona, que Virtutibus ſite 
not above 56 Years Old, | ſunt, Dnpleverat. In vita A. 
ſinee he had enjoy'd all the | gricole. | 


MAXIM XCL 
To AG without fear of Failing. 


THE fear of not Succeeding, diſcovers the 
weakneſs of him that Acts to his Rival. If, e- 
ven in the heat of Paſſion, the Mind is in ſuſ- 
penſe, fo ſoon as that firſt fiaſh- is over, he will 
upbraid himſe!f with his own Imprudence. All 
Actions that are done with Doubting are dan- 
gerous, and it were far better to let them alone. 
Prudence is not fatisfied with Probabilities; it 
loves to go always on ſure grounds. How can 
thar Enterpriſe ſucceed which Fear deſtroys, ſo 
ſoon as the Mind has conceived it? And if a 
Reſolution, that hath been unanimouſly taken, 
in the Council of Reaſon, hath often a bad Iſſue, 

| | whar 
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what is to be expected from that, which hath 
wavered from the beginning, both in Reaſon, 
and Prognoſtication. 


MAXIM KôCll. 
A tranſcendent Wit in all things. 


IS the principal Rule, whether for Acting or 
Speaking. The more ſublime Employments are, 
the more Wit is neceflary in them. A grain of 
Honeſty is more worth than Weſtminſter Hall full 
of Subrilty. This is a way that leads more to 
Infallibility, altho' it touches not ſo much up- 
on Applauſe. Tho' the Fame of Wiſdom be the 


Triumph of Renown, yet it will ſuffice ro con- 
tent the Wiſe, whoſe Approbation is the Touch- 


ſtone of Enterprizes, 
MAXIM XClII. 
The Univerſal Man. 


THE Man that poſſeſſes all Perfections, is a- 
lone worth a great many others, He renders 
Life happy by communicating himſelf, Varie- 
ty join'd to Perfection is Life's Recreation. It 
is a great Art to know how to furnith one's ſelf 
with all that is good. And ſince Nature hath in 
Man, as in the moſt excellent of her Works, made 
an Epitomy of the whole Univerſe, fo Art ought 
alſo ro make of the Mind of Man, an Univerſe 


of Knowledge and Vertue. 
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MAXIM KXCIV. 
An inexbanſtible Capacity. 


LET a Man of Parts have a ſpecial care not to 
ſuffer the depth of his Knowledge and Capacity 
to be ſounded, provided he have a mind to be 
Reſpected by all Men. He may permit himſelf 


to be known, but not fathom' d. Let no one have 
that advantage over him as to find out the Extent 


of his Knowledge. Let him husband h imſelf ſo 
well, that no body may ſee into him entirely. 
Opinion, and Doubt, procure him more Vene- 
ration, whoſe Wit and Parts are not known, 
than when he is fully known to be what he 
is, let him be never ſo accompliſh'd and 
great. „ | 1 5 

The Author Comments excellently upon this Maxim 
in the firſt Chapter of bis Heroe. 

As no Man, ſays he, dares to croſs a River on 


foot, until he hath found out the Ford, ſo 2 


Man is eſteem'd as long as one ſees not the bot- 
tom of his Capacity, inaſmuch as an unknown 
Depth, by conſequence: preſum'd to be great, 
is reſpected out of Fear. If he, who diſcovers, 
becomes the maſter of him that is diſcoveted, as 
the Proverb ſays, he thar ſtands upon his guard 


is never ſurpriz d. Let the addreſs of a Witty 
Man way-lay the Curioſity of him that attempts 


ro find it out. For it is in the beginnings of an 
Eſſay, that Curioſity employs all its Cunning, 
If one cannot be Infinite, one ought art leaſt ro 
ſeem ſo. * The Wiſe Man of Mitilene (Pitta- 
cus) had reaſon to ſay, that the Half was more 


than the Whole, ſeeing one Half in view, and 


the 
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the other in reſerve, is better than a Whole made 
manifeſt. *** Thou then who aſpireſt to Grear- 


neſs, and art a Candidate of Renown, obſerve well 


this Precept. Let all Men know thee, but none 
know thee thoroughly. By that Policy thy Little 
will appear Great; thy Great more, and thy 


More Infinite. 


MAXIM XCV. 


{1.) To know how to Entertain another's Expecta- 


tion. 


1 THE way to feed it is always to give it 


freſh Noutiſhment; Much ought to promiſe 


more; (3.) a great Action ought to ſerve for 4 


Spur to others that are 
be ſhewn at firſt. It is 


greater. All, muſt nor 


A piece of Skill to know 


how to meaſure one's Strength, according to 
neceſſity, and time, and daily to diſcharge, what 
3s daily expected from us by the Publick. 


(I) The Ingenious Man 
(ſays our Author in the firſt 
Sap. of his Heroe, ) that has 
a Mind to bring any diffi. 
cult Thing about, never 
ſtops at the firſt Eſſay, but 
from the ſirſt goes to the ſe- 
cond, and ſo on till he ac- 
compliſh his end. Pliny Fu- 
nior ſays, that Trajan was e- 
very day better, and more 
Admirable. Tu qui, Al. 


m:irabiiior er Melior. 141 his 


Fanegyrique. | 
(2) Mzchiavel fays, that 
Ferdinand, King of Arragou, 
was every day hammering 
toms new Deſign, which 


kept Men's Minds in Ex- 


pectation of the Event, and 
depriv'd them of an Incli- 
nation to talk upon any o- 


ther Subjeck. Th-21/?. Chap. 


of his Prinze. 1h 

(3) This M:xim is calcu» 
lated for Princes. A King 
(fays our Author in his Fe - 
ainans) {houid never be Idle; 
ſince he has a great Charge 
on his hands. When he has 
finiſh'd one Thing, he ought 


Ca ſar, the greateſt Man that 
ever Was. Practis'd this Rule 


to a Nicety. When he 


found no more Provinces to 


preſently to begin another. 


11 ſuB- 
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ſubdue, he undertook the 
levelling of Mountains. Af- 
tet having given Laws to 
Men, he would alſo do the 
like to Seas and Rivers. 
Whereupon Paterculus had 
good Reaſon to ſay of him, 
that Death that had ſo often 
ſpar'd him in Battles, took 
him at laſt when he began to 
growlIdle. Neque ili tanto Viro 
plus quinque Menſium principali 


Quies contigit. Hiſt. 2. Num. 
56. Pliny Junior commends 
Trajan exceedingly, in that 
after he had finiſh'd thoſe 
Affairs which requir'd moſt 
Expedition, his only Recrea. 
tion was to change his Toil. 
Quod fi quando cum influentibu 
Negotiis paria feciſti, inſtar 
Refectionis exiſtimas Mutatic 
nem Laboris. In his Panegy- 
rique. 


MAXIM XCVI. 


Conſcience. 


IS the Throne of Reaſon, and Baſis of Pru- 
dence. When it is ſeriouſſy conſulted, it is an 
eaſy matter not to miſcarry. It is a Gift of 
Heaven, and being ſo important, cannot be too 
much implor'd. It is the chief Piece of a 
Man's Armour, and is ſo neceſſary to him, that 
it would be alone ſufficient, tho' all the reſt 
were wanting. All the Actions of Life depend 
upon its Influence, and are eſteemed Good or 
Bad, according as it determines them, ſince e- 
very thing ought to be done with reaſon. It 
conſiſts in a natural Inclination to Equity, and 
takes always the ſurer fide, | 


MAXIM XCVIL 
To Acquire and Preſerve Reputation. 


18 to have and to hold Fame. Reputation 
coſts much to purchaſe, becauſe it requires, for 
that end, eminent Qualities, Which are as rare as 
the Indifterent are common. Being once got, 

ir 
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it is eaſy to preſerve it. It Animates much, 
and Acts ſtill more. It is a kind of Majeſty; 


for it commands Veneration, by virtue of the 


Sublimity of its Cauſe and Sphere. But that 
Reputation is always the moſt ſubſtantial, which 
has been well ſupported. 


MAXIM XCVII. 
To Diſſemble. | 


' PASSIONS are the Breaches of the Mind. 
The moſt uſeful Knowledge is the Art of Diſgui- 
ſing one's Thoughts. He that ſhews his Game; 
runs the riſque of loſing it. Let Circumſpec- 
tion combat againſt Curioſity. Conceal your 
Heart with Diffidence and Reſerve, from thoſe 
who examine too nicely into Words. Let them 
never know your Inclination, leſt they prevent 
you, either by Contradiction or Flattery. 

He who yields to his Paſſions, ſays our Au- 
thor, Chap. 2. Of his Heroe, ſtoops from the 
Condition of a Man, to that of a Beaſt ; where- 
as he that diſguiſes them, preferves his Cre- 
dit, at leaſt in appearance. Our Paſſions are 
the Infirmities of our Reputation. He that can 
make a ſacrifice of his Will, is Lord of him- 
ſelf. To dive into that of another Man, is a 
Mark of a ſublime Wir ; and to be able ro hide 
one's own, is to get the ſuperiority over that 
of another. To diſcover one's Thought, is to 
open the gate of rhe Fort of the Mind : Here 
it is that politick Enemies moſt commonly 
ſtorm us, and that frequently with ſucceſs. 
When once the Paſlions come to be known, all 


the Avenues and Sally-ports of the Will are 
55 known 
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known alſo, and by conſequence it may be 


commanded upon any occaſion. A comple 
Man muſt then in the firſt place apply himſclf 


to the ſubduing of his Pailions, and afterwards 


to the difſembling of them fo artfully, that no 
Spy may be able to unmask his Thought. This 
Maxim teaches one to become an able Man, 
tho' one be not ſuch; and ſo cunningly to hide 
all Imperfections, that all the ſharp- ſighted Spies 
of another Man's road, may loſe their pains 


in hunting after them. That Catholick . 


Zon of Spain (meaning Queen Jſabella, Wife of 


Ferdinand) way ſerve as a Pattern in this Arr, 


(1.) When ſhe was to be brought a-bed, fhe 
caus'd herſelf to be ſhut up in the moſt ob- 
ſcure, and ſecret part of her Palace; that by 
a Veil of Darkneſs, ſhe might conceal the Gri- 
maces, and diſtorted Looks, that ſhould be for- 
ced from her in the Agony of her Labour, and 
hinder the Shrieks and Complaints that might 
eſcape her in the extremity of her Pain, from 
coming to the People's ears. If ſhe obſcrved 
ſo great meaſures of Decency, and Majeſty, on 
ſuch Occaſions, where every thing was excu- 
ſable, how careful muſt the have been in thoſe 
where her Reputation was ro have been main- 
rain'd ? | 

(.) Donna Iſabella of bor - be able to pereeive it. And 
tygal, Mother to PHV IId. when the Midwife ſaid to 
of Spain, whilſt ſhe was in hier, Fetch a geod 'kr eb, Ma iam, 
Labour of that Prince, caus'd | for that will mate you ro be 


all the Lights ro be pur out, brought to Bea the eaſier, She 
to the end (ſaid She) that; reply'd in the Portugueſe Lan- 


tho the violence of the Pain | guage, I had much rather Die 


made her coc hange ber Coun ith r,. Dichns y Hechos 
tenance, yet no body might de Don Felipe el Segundo, gap. 1. 


MAX. 
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MAXIM NCIX. 
Reality and Appearance. 
THINGS are nottaken for what they really 


are, but for what they appear to be. ( r.) There 


is hardly any Man that ſees into the inſide ; moſt 
content themſelves with outward Appearances. 
It is not enough to have a good Intention, if 
the Action look ill. 


(.) Moſt Men (ſays ſees what you ſeem to be, 
Machiavel in the 58:4 Chap. but no body knows what 
of his Prince) judge more you real'y are. The 
by their Eyes than their Mobb go no farther than 
Hands, every one being common Appearances, and 


admitted ro See, but few. there is ſcarce am other in 


to Touch. Every body the World but Mobb. 


MAXIM © 


The Man undeceived. The Chriſtian Sage. The 


Court-Philoſopber. 


IT is bt to be fo, but. not to appear to be ſo, 


and much leſs to affect to be thought fo, Tho 
10 Philoſophize be the moſt worthy Exerciſe of 
2 wiſe Man, yet is it now a-days out of faſhion. 


The Learning of able men is defpiſed. Seneca 


having introduced it into Rome, it was ſome- 
time in vogue there, where at preſent it paſſes 
for Folly. But Prudence, and good Senſe, are 
fot fed with Prejudice. 0 
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MAXIM CL 


One part of the World laughs at | the other, as both 
do at their common Folly. „„ 


EVERY thing is Good or Bad, according to 
the Capricious Humour of the Times. That 
ool is inſupportable, who would have all things 
go according to his Fancy. perfections depend 
not upon one ſingle Approbation. There are 
as many Opinions, as Faces, and as great Diffe- 
rence between rhe one as the other. There is no 
ault without Some-body to defend it, and you 
ought not to be diſcourag'd, if what you do 
pleaſes not ſome, fince there will always be o- 
thers who will value it. But be rot you proud 
of the Approbation of theſe, fince you will be 
{till expoſed to the Cenſure of the others. The 
Rule whereby to know what deſerves Eſteem, 
is the Approbation of Men of Worth, and of 
ſuch as are known to be capable of being good 
Judges of the Thing. The Civil Life depends 
not upon one ſingle Opinion, nor one ſingle 


SR: MAXIM CIL 
A Stomach fit to receive the great Largeſſes of Fortune 


: (t.) A great Stomach, is not the leaſt part of 


(I.) Philip IId. Ring of | ted ſuch corrupt Humour: 
Spain, was wont to ſay, that | in the body of Man, as exceſ- 
I Stomachs were not capa - ſive Honours did in the Mind, 
le of Digeſting great For- that was not fit for them. 
une, and that Unwholeſom | Don Felipe el Prudente Cap. 
Food did not ſooner turn to lt. 
bad Nouriſhment, nar crea | 


the 


Arg. * 
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as Body of Prudence. A large Capacity hath 


need of great Parts. Proſperities cumber not 
one that deſerves greater. What cloys ſome, 
raifes an Appetite in others. There are many 
render Stomachs which receive prejudice from 
Food of the beſt Nouriſhment, becauſe they are 
of a weak Conſtitution, and are neither Born, 
nor Bred for ſuch Advancements. The Com- 
merce of the World is bitter to their Taſte, and 
the Steams of their Vain-Glory, which mount 
up to their Brains, occaſion dangerous Giddi- 
neſſes: High Places make their Heads to Swim ; 
they cannot keep to themſelves, becauſe their 
Fortune cannot keep within them. Let a Man 
of Brains then ſhew, that he has ſtill a place ro 
lodge a greater Fortune in; and uſe all his In- 
duſtry to avoid every thing that may give the 
leaſt ſign of a mean Courage. 


MAXIM CIII. 


Every one ought to chſerve the Grandeur that is pro- 
per for his Condition. | 


LE T all your Proceedings be proportionable 
to your Condition. Be your Actions; if not of 
a King, at leaſt worthy of a King: That is to 
ſay, Carry your ſelf great, as much as your For- 
tune will bear. Let there be Grandeur in your 
Actions, and Elevation in your Thoughts, to 
the end, that tho' you be not a King in Reality, 
you may nevertheleſs be one in Merit: For true 
Royalty conſiſts in Vertue. He has no reaſon 
ta envy another's Grandeur, who may be the 
Model thereof. But it concerns thoſe chicſiy 
who are upon the Throne, or who are near it, 
Th 1 15 
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to make ſome proviſion of true Superiority ; that 
is toſay, of the Qualities of Majeſty, rather than 
to pleaſe themſelves with the Ceremonies, which 
Vanity and Luxury have introduced. (I.) They 


ought to preferr the Solidity of Subſtance, be. 


fore the Emptineſs of Oſtentation. 


(I.) Apud quos vis (aut Tus) menia, ſaid, that that Prince 
Tnperii walet, anja tranſ- being carried Priſoner into 
mittuntur, ſays Tacitus, Ann. Syria, the Governor of that 
r5. that is as much as to ſay, Province did him all the Ho- 
That Sovereign Princes who nours that belong'd to a King, 
have the Power in their and caus'd him to be ſery'd 
Hands, ſhou!d deſpiſe ma- at Table as ſuch : But Vn 
king a vain Oſtentation of ue, not relliſhing theſe Cour. 
their Grandeur. It ought teſies ſaid, That he could take 
to ſuffice for them to Com. them for no other than Af. 
mand, and to be Obey'd. Al] fronrs and Deriſion, ſo long 
the reſt is only Compliments, as he was kept under Con. 
which gives them more Di- finement. Recłor Syriæ Sila. 

urbance than Honour. This | ns Cuſtodia circumdat manente 
is alſo what Piſo meant in the Luxu, et regio Nomine; quod 
ſecond Annal of Tacitus, | Ludibrium effugere agitavit 
where he obſerving Gold Yowonves, Ann. 2. Which 
Crowns to be brought to ſhews, that Royalty conſiſts 
G-rmanicus, and his Wife, in in more eſſential Matter; 
the midi} of a Feaſt, he ſaid, than Titles and Ceremony. 
that Germanicus was not the Machiavel ſays, that Domi- 
Son of a King of Parthia, nions are not alone ſufficient 
but of a Roman Emperor; to make a Prince, and that 
Underſanding thereby, that Hiero of Siracuſe was more 
this Ceremony was proper valu'd in his private Fortune, 
enough for thoſe Kings that than King Perſtus, becauſe 
made their Grandeur :0 con» this latter had nothing of a 
fiſt in Oſtentation, and a King in him, but his King- 
vain Affectation, of inſignifi- dom; when the former, tho 
cant Honours ; but not for he had none, yet was wor- 
2 Roman Prince, whom it did thy of the greateſt. In is 
not become ro Affect For- Epiſtle Deaicatory to his Diſs 
reign Cuſtoms. Tacitus ſpeak» courſes upon Titus Livius. 
ing of Vanones, King of J TS. TY 0 
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MAXIM CIV. 
To Examine the Nature of Buſineſſes. 
EVERY ment hath its way; he muſt 


be an Eſſay- maſter, that can judge the Difference 
between them. (I.) Some Employments re- 


quire Valour, others Quickneſs; ſome demand 


only Probity, and others again Artifice. The 
ft are more eaſie, and the others more difficult 


to be diſcharged. For performing the firſt, 


good natural Abilities are ſufficient ; whereas for 
the others, all Application and Vigilance is too 
little. It is a very troubleſome Office to have the 
Government of Men, but much more to have 
the Conduct of Fools and Beaſts. A double 
portion of Senſe is needful for ordering of thoſe 
that have none. (2) That is an inſupportable 
Employment which requires a Man's whole La- 
bour, is ſtinted to Hours, and hath always the 


fame thing to do. Thoſe are much better 


wherein Variety concurrs with one's Labour, 


(r.) Soldiers have not much po ſitions and Shifrs which 
Occaſion for Wit, becauſe, are frequent at the Bar. 06 
according ro Tacitus, they | Callidiratem Fori. In Agricold. 
make moreuſeof their Hands U: qu modo Vis Morberum Pre- 
than their Heads, Quia Ca- tia Miegentibus, ſic Tori Tabes 
grenſis Juriſdictio plura Manu] Pecuniam Adwocatis ferat. Ann. 
agent. In Agricola. Beſides 11. As the Self-Intereſv'd 
their Authority ſerves them] Humour of the Lawyers, 
inſtead of Eloquence. Malia] who make Suits laſt, for the 
Aitloritate, que Viro militariiſame reaſon as Pbylicians 
pro Facundia er at. Ann. 15.1 do Diſeaſes. ä ; 
Onthecontrary, Gown-Menj (2.) As that of Princes, 
require a great dealof quick-|and their Miniſters, Qram 
nels * and Circumſpection arnum, nam Su jc um Cort u- 
by reaſon of the many Im- Ina, regenai Cuntta Onas. * . 

| Ot, ince 
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fince Change delights the Mind. But the beſt of 
all are ſuch, which are leaſt Dependant, or whoſe 
Dependance is moſt remote ; and thoſe are the 
worſt, which, when we come to quit them, oh. 
lige us to render an account to rigorous Jug. 


Ses. 
i MAXIM CV. 
Not to be Yin 


A Man that has but one Buſineſs, or he that 
has always the ſame thing to ſay, is commonly 
Tireſom. Brevity is fitter for Negotiation ; it 
gains by Pleaſing, what it loſes by Sparing, 
What is good, is doubly ſo, if it be ſhort; and 
in like manner what is Bad, is leſs fo, if there 
be little of it. Spirits operate better, than Mixt 
Potions. (u.) It is a known Truth, that a great 
Talker is ſeldom a Man of Parts. There are 
ſome Men that give more Trouble than they do 


Honour to the World. They are Rags thrown 


out into the Streets, which every one kicks out 
of his way. A Diſcreet Man ought to have ſpe- 
cial care not to be Impertinent, eſpecially to 
Men of much Buſineſs. For it were better to be 
troubleſom to all the reſt of the World, than to 
one of theſe. What is well ſaid, is faid in few 
Words. 

(I.) In multiloquio non 
deerit Peccatum: Qui autem 


MAXIM CI. 
Not to be proud of one's Fortune. 


moderatur Labia ſua, Pruden. 
tiſſimus eff, Prov. 10. v. 20 


TO be Vain-glorious of Dignities, offends 
more than Oſtentation of Perſon. To carry our 
| | | ſelves 


t of 
Ofe 
the 
Ob. 
ud. 


4. 


by 
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ſelves haughtily, is ro become Odious; it is 
enough to be envied. (I.) The more we hunt 
after Reputation, the leſs we find it. (2. ) See- 


ing it depends on the Judgment of others, no. 


body can give it; and by conſequence it muft 
he both merited, and expected. Great Employ- 
ments require an Authority ſuitable to their 
FunRions ; for without that, they cannot be 
worthily diſcharged. (3.) We ought to pre- 


ſerve all the Authority that is neceſſary for ac- 


quitting our ſelves of rhe main of our Obliga- 
tions; but, not to put too great a Value upon 


them, for that's the way never to be out of 


Debt. All who pretend to be overcharged with 
Buſineſs, ſhew themſelves to be unworthy of 
their Employments, as being loaded with a Bur- 


then they are not able to bear. If any Man 


would ſer himſelf off, let him do it rather by a 
true perſonal Merit, than by a borrowed Cha- 


rater. (4.) Nay, a King ought to gain him- 
ſelf more Veneration by his own Worth, than 
by his Savereignty, which is but an External 


Thing. 


(1.) Tacitus ſays, that Agri. 
eola encreas'd his Reputation 
by diſſembling it. Jpſa Di/- 
ſmulatione kama Famam auxit. 

(2.) What ſignify Statues 
and Temples (ſaid Tiberius) 
If Poſterity does not ap- 
prove of our Actions? Qu 
Saxo ſtruuntur, ſi Judicium 
Poſterorum in Odium wvertit, pro 
Sepulcris ſpernuntur. Ann. 4. 
 (3.) When Agricola was on 
the Bench of Juſtice, he 
e w'd nothing but Gravity, 
Severity, and an Inclination 
to hear all Parties, but he 


had no ſooner left his Tri- 
bunal, than he laid aſide all 
thoſe Qualities, as if he had 
ceas'd ro be a judge. He 
ſought not Reputation by a 
vain Oſtentation of Gran- 
deur, to which moſt People 
are Subject, nor by any o- 
ther Artifice. He had never 
any Diſpute or Difference 
with his Collegues, and was 


as far from Lord ing it over 


them, as he was cautious that 
they ſnould not do ſo over him, 
holding the ene for Unjuſt, 


and the other fo; Diſhonou- 


fable 


— — — — — — 
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Fable: CV Convent us et Judi- that One, whom it was , 
tia poſcerent, Gravis, Intentus,| great Crime to Interrupt, 
Severus: Ub:Officio Satisfactum, ] when he Spoke, ſhould be 
Halla ultva poteſtatis Per ſona,Tri*| expos'd to hear the InveRiveg 
flitiam et Arrogantiam exuchar] of the adverſe. Party, and 
Ne Famam qui dem, cui thereby appear Cowardly, 
Etiam ſæpe Boni indulgent, O- if he ſuffer'd them; or Raſh, 
fHentanda Virtute; aut per Ar-|1f he Reveng'd them. Ep. 23. 
teln quæſtvit; procul ab Amn-| lib. 1. All which ſhows how 
latione ad ver ſus Collegas, procul] jealous a Magiſtrate ought 
3 Contentione adverſis brocura- to be of the Honour and 
Fores 3 Et vincere inglorium et Authority of his Charge, 
Giteri ſerdi dum ar litrabatur. which, without theſe, would 
Tacitus in Agricola. Pliny be no better than a meer 
ior ſays, That all the while| *haddow, or a Name with- 
e was Tribune of the People,] out Honour, ſaid the ſame 
* ke forbore Pleading, as not Pliny. Inanem Umbram, et ſine 

1 | thinking it then conſiſtent] Honore Nomen. Ibid. 
T0 with his quality to Stand,, (4) Galla was wont to 
5 Whilſt others ſhoull Sit; iay, That Subjects ſpoke 
when on the contrary, All; much more to the Fortune of 
| pUght net only to riſe to pay a Prince, than to his Perſon. 
14 Him Obeiſance, but alſo to Cæteri libentius cum PFortund 
FIN 3 him Place. Likewiſe | noſtra; quam Nobiſcum. Tacitus 
iy tis could not but think it Hi. 1. Becauſe there hap. 
1 Jrange, that he that had a! pen ſometimes to be ſuch 
1118 Power to cauſe others to Princes as have nothing re- 
. 857 their Peace, ſnould him - commendable in them, but 
| felf be oblig'd to ſilence; and! their Fortunes. | 


ll. MAXIM CVIL 


A. 


Newer to appear pleaſed with one's Self, 


pL 


1 30 be diffatisfied with one's ſelf, is 


Weakneſs, and to be pleaſed, Folly. In moſt : 
Men that Satisfaction proceeds from Ignorance, | 
and ends in a blind Felicity, which, indeed, en- 0 

( 1.) Solomon ſays, that the replebitur Stultus, Prov. 14. 
Fool is fall of his own Ways; v. 14. Via Stulti recta in Ocue p 
's 


that is to lay, is Content [lis ej us. Prov. 12. v. 15. 
With all he does. Vis _ 


tortain 


er” UW 


2 


Printers (ſays Jahn Rufo ) to take the Impteſton the bet- 
” | N - , . 
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rextain Pleaſure, but preſerves not Reputation. 
As it is rare to judge well of the eminent Quali- 
ties of others, fo Men applaud rthemſclves for 
thoſe they have, how vulgar and ordinary ſoe- 
ver they may be. Difhdence hath always been 
of Uſe to the Wile, either for taking thoſe Mea- 
ſures, that Affairs might ſucceed ; or for com- 
forting them when they did not: For he that 
hath foreſeen the Evil, is the lefs troubled at it, 
when it happens. Sometimes Hemer himſelt 
ſleeps, and Alexander deſcends from his Throne, 
ro acknowledg his Weakneſs. Affairs depend 
on many Circumſtances, and what hath ſuccee- 
ded at one time, hath been unfortunate at an- 
ther: (2.) But it is the Incorrigibility of Fools, 
that they beitow more pains to cultivate their 
Weeds, than their Flowers, iich by their neg- 
ect they ſtarve, and ſo hinder them from ſprou- 
ting. See Maxim 141. e 
(2.) Their Happinefs (ſays Hlicitate perveni unt, ut ri de au 
Pliny Junior) ſerves only to tur. Ep. 27. Jb. 7, 1 
make them ridiculous. Huc 25 
MAXIM CVI. 


the ſhorteſt Way to become a great Man, is to kn9 
h bow to Chuſe one s Cumpany. 


CONVERSATION is of great weight: Man- 


bers, Humours, Opinions, nay, and Wit 109, 
are inſenfibly communicated. Thus a haſty 


Man ought to frequent the Company of one 
that is patient, and every one his Oppoſite. 
(J.) By cheſe means theywill, without any labour, 
attain 

6.) It. is a Cuſtom among wet their Paper to make it 


cer. 
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Cale Beuignitatis? ſays Pliny® 
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ter. Now the manner of| theſe again dry the others by 
doing this is by half Quires, | taking their ſuperfſuous moi. 
and at divers times, to the | ſture from them. This Pape; 
end that the Water may (continues Rufo} is an In. 
ſoak from Sheet to Sheer, ſo | ftance to Mankind, how we 
that by this admirable Cor- ought to make Uſe of one 
reſpondence the wet Sheets another. Apot hegm 597. 
moiſten the dry ones, — | 


attain to a fitter Temper. It is no ſmall matten 
to be able ro moderare one's Self. The alternate 


_ variety of Seaſons, cauſes the Beauty and Du- 


ration of the World. As contrariety makes the 
harmony of Natural things, ſo the harmony of 
Civil Society, becomes more lovely by the difla- 
greement in Manners. Prudence ought to make 
uſe of this Policy in the choice of Friends and 
Servants, and from that Communication of Con- 


traries, a moſt delightful Temperament will 


ariſe. 
MAXIM. CIX. 
Not to be Repremanding. 
(1.) THERE are ſome rough ſort of Temper: 


that make a Crime of every thing, not ſo much 
out of Paſlion, as from a natural Diſpoſition. 


In ſome they condemn all that they have done; 


in others all that they would do. They ſo ex. 
aggerate every thing, that they make Moun- 
tains of Mole-hills. Their worſe than cruel Hu- 
mour, would be enough to change the E!y/ian 
Fields into a Galley. But it Paſſion mingle with 
this Temper, then does their united Rigour 


(r.) Quid enim bone ſtius junior, Ep. 28. lib. 7. 


ſurpaſe 
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ſurpaſs all Bounds. On the contrary, Candour 


interprets every thing favourably, if nor the 
Intention, at leaſt the Inadvertency. 


MAXIM CX. 
Not to Wait till One be like the Setting Sun. 
IT is à Maxim of Prudence, to leave Things, 


before they lcave us. It is the part of a Wile 
Man, to know how to make a triumph of his 


| Defeat, in imitation of the Sun, which tho“ 


glorious, is accuſtom'd to retire into a Cloud, 
that he may not be ſeen to decline ; and by 
thar means leave it in doubt, whether he be 
Ser, or not. A wiſe Man ought to withdraw 
himſelf from our of the way of Accidents, that 
he may not pine away with fretting. Let him 
not ſtay till Fortune turn her back upon him, 
{ft ſhe ſhould bury him alive, in regard of 
the Aﬀiction it would cauſe him; and dead, 
in reſpe& of his Kcputation. A good Horſe- 


man gives his Horſe the Reins ſometimes, that 


he may keep him from Rearing up, and him- 
ſelf from Deriſion, if he ſhould chance to fall 
in the middle of his Carreer. ( 1.) A Beauty 
ought ro break her Glaſs, before it come to 
bew her that her Charms are fading. See the 
38th, Maxim. : 


(i.) For according to Jo/mt Diſcourſe of his Dames Ga. 
Rufo, there are two forts of | /antes, ſpeaks of a Lady, who 
Perſons which are nor to be finding her Countenance 
Comforted, viz. A Richman| much alter'd, was in ſo great 
when he finds himſelf Dy-ſa Rage with her Glaſs, that 
ing, and a Beauty when ſhe| ſhe vow'd never more to 


ſces her Charms fading. Apo- look in it, as thinking it Un» 


MAX, 


thegm 699. Brantome in his 5th | worthy of her. 
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MAXIM CXL 
To make Friends. 


«t 
me, 


TO have Friends, is a ſecond Being. Every 
Friend is good to his Friend. Amongſt Friend, 
all chings are pleaſant. A Man can be worth ng 
more than what others are pleas'd ro Value hin 
at. To encline them then to that, we muſt 
ſeize theit Mouths by their Hearts. There i; 


no better Charm than good Offices. The beſt 


Way to have Friends, is to make them. All the 
Happineſs we have in this Life, depends on o- 
thers. We are to live both with our Friends, 
and our Enemies. Every Day we ought to 
gain One, and it we make him not our Con- 
fident, we ſhould encline him ar leaſt to be 
well Aﬀected ro us. For ſome of theſe will be. 
come Intimates, as ſoon as they are thorough- 
Iy known. 5 


MAXIM CxII. 


Zo Gain the Heart. 


THE Chief and Soveraign Cauſe of all things 
diſdains not ſo to dilpoie it, when he hath 2 
mind to work the greateit Efefs. hy Affecti- 
on Men.entcr into Efteem. Some truft fo much 
to their Merit, that they take no Care to make 

rhem 
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themſelves beloved. (1) But the Wiſe Man 
knows well, that Merit hath a great compaſs to 
fetch; whenitis not aſſiſted by Favour. (2.) Good 
Will facilitates, and ſupplies all Things. Ir ſup- 
poſes not always that there is Wiſdom, Diſcre- 
tion, Goodneſs, and Capacity in the Object; 


but it gives them. (3.) It never ſees Faults, be- 


cauſe it avoids ſeeing of them. Moſt common- 


ly it ſprings from a material Correſpondence, as 


being of the ſame Nation, Country, Profeſſion 


(.) One Day certain Cour-| all that approach him; but 
tiers debating this Queſtion, | more eſpecially of thoſe he 
wiz, Why Perfons of the | Employs. It is alſo requi- 
leaſt Merit moſt commonly | ſite, that Private Men ſhould 
got the greateſt . Employ- be Acquainted with the De- 
ments? John Ru ſo Anſwer'd, fects of their Friends, but 
That it was becauſe Men of that rather to tolerate than 
Worth would not ſay any | cenſure them. Mores Amici 
thingto ſupport theirPreten-| noveris (ſays the Proverb } 
ſions, whereas thoſe of None | von oderis, Pliny Junior laid, 
always Sollicited the moſt. | that twas an happy. Error, 


Avorhegm 3 39. to believe one's Friends more 
lu.) Si non Dignos Invenit, perfect than they really were. 
facit. | Quid invident mihi feliciſſi- 


( 3.) Tacitus ſays, that 7 mum Errorem? Ut enim nin 


paſian knew better how todiſ-¶ /int tales, quales a me prędi- 


ſemble the Vices of hisFriends | cantur, Ego tamen Neatus, quod 
than their Virtues, Vitia mihi videntar. Ep. 28. lib. 3. 
magis Amicorum, quam Virtu- And ſpeaking of one Arte- 
tes diſimulant. Hiſt. 2. All , micorus; he ſays, that altho' 
the Duties of Friendſhip be was a very prudent Man, 
are comprehended therein. yt it ſometimes happen'd 
Heſays alſo in another place, that he fell into that agree- 
That Galba did all he could able and commendable Er- 
to be Ignorant of the De-|ror, of Valuing his Friends 
ects and Faults of his Friends. beyond their Deſerts. In Hoc 


Si mali forent uſque ad Culpam | Uno interdum, Vir aliogui pru- 


Ignarus, Hiſt. 1. Anexcellent | dent:ſimus, honeſtly quidem, ſed 


Character this for a private tamen Errore wvrſatur, quod 
Man, bur a very bad one for| pluris Amicos ſuos, quam ſunt, 
a Prince, who ought to] Arbitratur. Ep. 11. lib 3. 
Study the true Merit of 1 
i ar 
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or Family. There is another kind of Affection 
more formal and elevated; for it is founded on 
Obligations, Reputation, or Merit. The diff. 
culty is in gaining it; for it is eaſy to preſerve, 
when got. By our Care we may acquire it, and 
afterwards make good uſe of it. 


MAXIM CXIII 


Tn Proſperity to prepare for Adverſity. 


SUMMER is the Seaſon, when we cari moſt 
commodiouſly make Proviſion for Winter. 
(I.) In Proſperity Men have many Friends, and 
all things at a cheap Rate. (2.) It is good to 
lay up ſomewhat. for bad Times; for there i 
want of every thing in Adverſity. You ſhalldo 
well not to neglect your Friends : a day may 
come when you may think your felf happy to 
have them, whom you care not for at preſent, 
Clowniſh People never have Friends, neither in 
Proſperity, becauſe they know No-body ; nor 
in Adverſity, becauſe then No-body knows 


g them. 


(.) Ponec eris Felix multos 
numerabis Amicos, ſays Ovid. 

z.) Tempora ſi fuerint nubi- 

la ſolus eris, ſays the ſame 


Poet, Infelicinm nulli ſunt | 


: 


Aﬀines, ſays. the Provetb, 
The poor Man ( fays Jin 
Rufo) is always in a ſtrange 
Country. Apothegm 541. 


MAY, 
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MAXIM CXIV. 
(i.) Newer to ftand in Competition with any One. 


EVERY pretenſion that is conteſted, calls in 
Queſtion the Credit of the Contender. Com- 
polition never fails to defame, what it cannot 
ruin. It is the beſt play to be Honeſt, and how 
comfortable is it to preſerve, the reputable Se- 
curity of a fair Gameſter. Emulation diſco- 
vers Faults, which Civility concealed. Ma- 
ny have lived in great Eſteem ſo long as they 
had no Competitors. The heat of Contradicti- 
on animates, or revives Infamies which were 
dead: It digs up again the Filth, which time 
had almoſt conſumed. (2. ) Competition begins 
its Play with a Manifeſto of Invectives, calling 
to its aſſiſtance all that it can, and ought not. 
And though ſometimes, nay, moſt commonly, 
Reproaches be Arms of no great value, yet it 
makes uſe of them for the Satisfaction of a baſe 
Revenge ; Which it runs upon ſo impetuouſly, 

( 1.) The Example of that | him for hisCompanion,ſlighs 
Lacedemonian is not now imi-| ted his Exploits, ſaying, that 
table, who when he was ex-| they were but 1 
tluded the Election of the queſts, when he, for his part, 
300 brave Men, whom his had both Impos'd Laws and 
Country had ſent to the Tribute on the Vanquiſh'd. 
Streights of Thermopylie, re- | Neque Corbulo Æmuli patiens, 
turn'd to his Houſe well ſa- er Pætus, cui ſatis ad Gloriam 
tisfy'd, rejoicing that there erat; ſi proximus haberetur, 
were in Sparta that number | deſpicjebat Geſia, uſurpatas No- 
of Citizens of greater Worth mine tenus Urbium Eupugna- 
than himſelf. I.:. riones diftitans ; fe Tributa ac 

(2.) Tacitus ſays, that Pe- Leges, et Remanum Jus victis 
tus, Coſlegue and Rival to Con- | impoſiturum. Ann. 15. 


iulo,who would not have had PE 
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that it covers its Rivals Faults with the Duſt ot 


Oblivion. Good-will hath always been peacea. 
ble, and Reputation indulgent. 


MAXIM cxv. 


To ſquare OUY Selves to the Humour. of thoſe with 
whom we are to live. 


WHEN Men have often us'd to look on ug 
ly Faces, they may ſoon accuſtom themſelves, in 
like manner, to bad Humours. Thereare ſome 
churliſh Spirits, with, or without whom, one can. 
not live. It would be therefore Prudence to 
uſe our ſelves to them, as well as to Uglinek, 
that we may neither be ſurprized, nor frighted 


on ſame occaſions. At firſt they terrifie, but by 


little, and little, we grow acquainted with them; 
Reflection preventing what is frightful in them, 
or at leaſt helping us to bear with it. 


MAXIM CXVI, 


7 deal always with Men who are careful of thei 


Duty. 


ONE may both engage with, and engage 
them. Their Duty is the beſt Surety, even then 
when one is at Variance with them: For they 
always act like themſelves: And beſides, it is 
better to contend with Honeſt Men, than to 
triumph over Rnaves. There is no ſafety in 
dealing with Wicked Men, becauſe they never 
ſtand to what is Juſt and Reaſonable: And 
thereiore.there is no true Friendſhip ever to be 


found amongſt them. How great ſoever their 


Affecti. 


tas, my BY Ao * K as fon 
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Affection may ſeem to be, it is always of baſe 
Alloy, becauſe it has not the leaſt principle of 
Honour in it. Avoid always the Company of him 
thar hath none ; for Honour is the Throne of 
(1.) Whoever eſteems not Honour, 
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Ann. 4. 


MAXIM CXVIL 
Newer to ſpeak of one's Self. 


Self is Vanity; to blame 
And what is a defect of 


Wiſdom in him that ſpeaks, is a trouble to thoſe 


be to be ſhunned in fa- 


miliar, or domeſtick Converſation, it is much 


more to be avoided in Publick, when one holds 


not pleaſing to a Man to 
hear himſelf Commended, 


Honeſty. 
„bas no value for Vertue. 
(J.) Contemptu Famæ, con- 
mi Vartutes, ſays Tacitus 
IC: 
1n 
e 
M- 
10 
0 (i.) TO praiſe one's 
A one's Self, Meanneſs. 
j chat hear him. If that 
m, 
(1.) 'Tis one of Ai focles 
Maxims, that a Man ought 
pip neither to Commend nor 


Blame himſelf, becauſe that 
is to be either a Fool or a 
vain Coxcomb. Apparent 
Vanity is not to be endur'd, 
and exceſſive Humility is 
always ſuſpected to have 
ſome vanity lye conceal'd 
under it. Nec te laudaris, nec 


Alieua quoque laudes ( ſays 


parum equis Auribus accipi ſo 
lent » 9:14am difficile ef obtiner e, 
ne malefla videatur Oratio de ſ+, 
aut de ſuis, iſſerentis. Thar 


| te culpayeris Ipſe, ſaid Cato. S. 


Pliny Junior Ep. 8. lib. 1.) 


it is impoſſible but one that 
talks of himſelf ſhould ſhock 
the Ears of all that hear 
him. And a little further he 
adds, Q magnificuam, e. 
rente Alio, fuiſſet, ip/o, 3 g 
rat recenſ-nte, wauſcit. What 
would have been receiv'd 
with Applauſe, as coming 
from the Meurh of Annther, 
becomes ridiculous by rhe 
Relation s dan gives of it 
himſelf. He that praifes 
himſelf, (ſays o Roto ) 
ſpea ks ill of the beſt Frieud 
he has hot hhegm 524. 


7716 


f 


is to fay, If ordinarily it be 
1 


3 {ome 
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men ardentius diligaris. That 
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ſome great Poſt, for then the leaſt Misbehayi. 
our paſſes for down-right Simplicity. Ir is the 
ſame Error, in Prudence, to ſpeak of thoſe tha 
are preſent. For there is danger of ſplitting 


upon one of theſe two 
fery, or Cenſure. 


Rocks, which are Flat 


MAXIM CXVII. 


To Aﬀect the Name of being Obliging. 


THERE needs no more but that to become 


Plauſible. (I.) Civility 


(1 ) Pliny Junior ſays, that 
it was by Civility and Fa- 
miliarity, that 7: ajan gain'd 
ſo much the Love of his Sub- 
jects. U: excipis Omnes]! Ut 
expeftas! Ut magnam Partem 
Dierum, inter tot Imperii Curas, 
quaſi per Otium tranſigis) And 
in another Place of the ſame 
Panegyrique. Superior factus 
deſcendis in Omnia Familiari- 
tatis Officia, et in Amicum ex 
Imperazore ſubmitteris: immo 
tnc maxime Imperator, quum 
Amicum ex Imperatore agis. 
* Jucundiſimum eft amari, 
ſed non minus amare ; Quorum 
utroque ita fruerry, ut quum ipſe 
ardentiſſme diligas, adhuc ta- 


is as much as to ſay, How | 
you receive all thoſe that ac- 
coſt you! How hearken to 
them! How you ſpend moſt 
Part of the day in giving 
them Audience, as if you 


had nothing elſe ro do! As 
Fer 35 you gre, you Sub- 


is a chief part of the 


je& your ſelf to all the 
Duties of Friendſhip; you 
deſcend from the higheſt 
Degree of Majeſty to the 
Condition of a Friend; you 
think, in a word, that you 
never behaye your ſelf more 


like an Emperor, than when 


you take upon you the Cha. 
racter of a Friend. *Tisa 
great Pleaſure to be below id, 
but not leſs to Love. You 
enjoy both ſo happily, that 
as Paſſionate as you are in 
Loving, You are not lef* 
Paſſionately belov'd. A rare 
Pattern this for great Men. 
If it would become an Em- 
peror to ſeem Affable and 
Courteous, it would yet 
much more to be 1eally ſo; 
for, according to Tacitus,Mo. 
deſty is not to be deſpis'd, 
even by the greateſt Perſon, 
Madeſtia Fame, que neque ſum: 
mis Mo ralium ſpernenda ett, 
Ann. 15. 
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Knowledge how to Live; it is a kind of Charm 
chat attracts the Love of ail Men: Whereas 
Clowni hne ſs makes one both Hared and Deſpi- 
ſed. If incivility proceed from Pride, it de- 
ſerves to be hated; if from Brutiſhneſs, ir is 
only Contemptible. Too Much does better in 
Civility, than too Little. (2.) But it ought not 
to be alike to All; for then it would degenerate 
into Injuſtice. Ir is even a Duty, and in uſe a- 
mongſt Enemies, which ſhews the power of it. 
(3.) Whoever Honours, is Honoured. (4.) Gal- 
lantry and Givility have this Advantage, that all 
their Glory remains to their Practiſers. 


(2.) To treat all People the like for them. This 
alike, ( ſays John Rufo) isto| was the Rule of a * famous 
Eat and Drink always out of Cardinal, in the laſt Century, 
the ſame Por, or to cut Bread. ( John Battiſta Cicala, ) 
and Onyon with the ſame| (4.) It was for this reaſon, 
Knife. Apothegm 122. |that a Philoſopher anſwer'd 
6) The beſt Rule for a | one of his Friends, who faid 
Civil Life is, that he thac|to him, What do you Salute 3 
would be Reſpected ſhould | Man that does net return your 
Reſpe& others, without im-| Civility? Iis no Difhonour 1 
magining that they are en- hope (reply'd he) for nne to bs 
clinable to have any defe> | Civiler than another Man. 
rence for him, unleſs he has| 5 


MAXIM CXIX. 


Not to Affect being Churliſh. 


WE ought never to provoke Averſion; it 
comes faſt enough of its felt, without being 


fought after. There are a great many People 


who Hare at a Venture, and ncither know how, 
nor wherefore. Hatred is always readier than 
Good will. Humour is more enclinedto Hurt, 
than to do us Service. Some Aﬀect to be at 

| : . 1 
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tune, ſets a Value upon every Thing. 
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odds with every body, either through a Spirit 
of Contradiction, or becauſe they are out of: 
Humour. When once Hatred has got poſkſſ- 
on of their Hearts, it is as hard to root out a. 
gain, as to ſatisfy them that they are in the 
Wrong. Men of Wit are Feared ; Backbiters 
are Hated; the Preſumptuous are Deſpiſed; 
Scoffers are Abhorred ; and the Singular, are for- 
ſaken by all Men. To be Eſteemed then, we 
muſt firſt Eſteem. He that would make his For- 


MAXIM Cxx. 
To comply with the Times. 
EVEN Knowledge it ſelf ought to be accor- 


ding to the Mode, and it is no ſmall piece of 


Wir to Counterfeit being Ignorant, where a. 
Man knows nothing. Both our Judgments, and 
Language, change from Time to Time. We 
mult not ſpeak after the old Faſhion ; our Re- 
liſh muſt accommodate its ſelf to the New. The 
Diſcernment of good Heads, ſerves for a Rule 
to others in every Profeſſion, and by Confe- 
quence we are to conform to it, and to endea- 
vour to improve our ſelves by it. (1.) Let a 

| Pru- 
(11) This Precept isgiven , reaſon, becauſe they were 
by Tacitus, Hiſt, 4. where he too Severe; That the Oppran 
makes a Senator to ſay, that | Laws ſeem'd excellent for- 
he Admires the Paſs'd times, | merly, by reaſon they were 


but ſquares himſelf accord- | appropriated to thoſe Times, 
ing to the Preſent. Sc Ulrz- | but now Aﬀairs being chang'd 


riora mirari, praſentia ſequi. they muſt be chang'd like - 


Another Senator ſays, in the wiſe for Laws that are more 
fame Author, that ſeveral |in Seaſon. Multa Duritiæ Vee 


Antient Cuſtoms have been | ter melins et latins mutata. 


Tepeal'd with very good * Flaruiſſe quoudam Oppias 
=. : 7 5 Leges, 
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Leges, fic Temporibus Reipublice 
poſtulantibus; remiſſum aliquid 
poſtea et mitigatum, qui a expe- 
dierit. Ann. 3. And Tiberius 
commended Auguſtus for ha- 
ving known how to temper 
the rigour of the Ant ient 
Laws, according to the Exi- 
gencies of his own Reign. 
Medendum Senatus Decreto, fi 
tut Auguſtus quædam ex horrida 
ila Antiquitate ad preſentem 
Uſum flexiſſet, Ann. 4. More- 
over, ſays Tacitus, we are 
not to believe that Antiqui- 
ty has excell'd us in every 
hing; there are {ome things 
. now- a- days, which de- 
ſerve both to be commended 
and Imitated by our Poſte- 
rity. Nec Omnia apud Priores 
neliora, ſea noſtra quoque Ata, 
multa Laudis et Artium im- 
tanda Poſteris tulit. Ann. 3. 
There are three reaſons (ſays 
John Ru 0) why Paſs'd Things 


ſeem better to us than Pre-| Q- 


ſent. Firſt, becauſe what is 
already paſt 1s regretted, by 
reaſon it is no more. 2dly, 
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the Paſt is beſt known to us, 
either by reaſon the Preſent 
is Doubtful, and paſſes al- 
ways in a Moment, or be- 
cauſe the Future is Uncer- 
tain, and altogether unknown 
The zd. reaſon is, that al- 
tho One has a much greater 
Eſtate than one had 10 or 12 
Years ago, yet one cannot be 
contented with it, becauſe 
one looks upon one's ſelf as 
nearer Death by ſo many 
Vears. For it is a moſt cer- 


Man perceives himſe!f near 
his End, he would give all 
chat he is Worth, tho? never 
ſo much, to prolong his Life 
bur the ſhorteſt ſpace of 
Time. Apothegm 640. Add 


the ſame Spani ard made to a 
Friend, who ſaid to him, 
Tu ſeem to be much better in 
Health than you were a Tear ago. 
«ite contrary ( reply'd he) 
for then as Sick a5 I was, [ were 
pes H-althy than I am now, 
becauſe I had avove a Yar to 


That of all the three Times, 


live, Apothegm 29. 


rain Truth, that when a 


to this the Anſwer v hich 


Prudent Man ſuit himſelf to the prefent Times, 
whether in relation to Body, or Mind although 
the Paſt may even ſcem better to him. In Man- 
ners only this Rule is not to be obſerved, fee- 
ing Vertue is at all times to be practiſcd. it is 
not known now-a-days, What it is to ſpeak 
Truth, or the old Faſhion Trick, to keep one's 
Word. If any do ſo, they paſs for Old faſhion- 
d People. So that no body I mitates them, tho 
all Love them. Unbappy £ ge, wkeriin Vertue 
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paſſes for a Stranger, and Vice for a Native! 
Let a Wiſe Man then Live as he can, if he can. 
not as he would. Let him be content with what 
Fortune hath lent him, as if it were better than 
what ſhe hath denied him. | 


MAXIM CXXI. 
Not to make much of Nothing. 


AS there are ſome that perplex themſelves a- 
bout Nothing, ſo there are others who puzzle 


themſelves about every Thing. They talk al. 


ways like Miniſters of State. They rake all 
Things either Literally, -or Myſtically. Fey 
of thoſe Things that occaſion Trouble, are tobe 
minded: Elfe we fhall torment our felves much 
in Vain. It isto Act quite contrary, to lay 
that to Heart, which we ſhould throw behind 
our Backs. Many Things that were of ſome 
Conſequence, have ſignifſſed Nothing, becauſe 
Men troubled not their Heads about them; and 
others which ſignified Nothing, have become 
Matters of Importance, hecauſe of the Value that 
had been put upon them. In the beginning, it 
is eaſy to maſter any Thing; but not ſo after- 


wards. Moſt commonly the Remedy encreaſes 


the Toil. It is not then the worſt Rule of Li- 
Ying, to let Things go as they come. | 
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MAXIM CxXII. 
Authority in Wards and Actions. 


(1.) THAT Quality takes Place every where; 
it preſently commands Reſpect. It ſhews it ſelf 
over All, in the Converſation, in Harangues, 
in the Carriage, in the Looks, and in the Mien. 
To win Hearts is a great Conqueſt. That is not 
attained to by a fooliſh Bravery, nor by an im- 


perious manner of Speaking, but by a certain 
Aſcendant that ſprings from a Greatneſs of 


(i.) This Character is ve- 
ry requiſite for Princes and 
Perſons in high Stations, 
eſpecially for Generals of 
Armies. Tacitus ſays, that 
Dreſus, Son of Tite-ius, had 
not the Art of ſpeaking 
well, but he nevertheleſs 
Spoke with that Air, that 
diſcover'd the Greatneſs of 
his Birth. Quamquam rudis 
aicendi, Nobilitate ingenita, in- 
curſat Priora, probat Preſentia, 
Cc. Ann. 1. This Autho- 
rity ſerves inftead of Elo- 
quence to great Generals, 
Malta Auforitate, que Viro 
militars pro Facundia erat, 


Ann. 15. And it was for 


this reaſon that Galla al- 


waysdeliver'd himſelf in few 
words to his Soldiers, Impe*| 
tem quiret, proj. tFas in Limine 


Hiſt, 1.) and without giving 


ratoria Brewitate (lays Tacitus 


an Eloquent Turns to his 
Diſcourſe. Apud Senatum 


non comptier Gaibs, non longier 


Quiſpiam, quam apud Milites 
Sermo. Ibid, The Harangues 
of Princes and Generals 
ought to have more Force 
than Politeneſs. Miltaris 
Viri ſenſus incomptor, ſed was 
lidos. Ann. 15. Of Autho- 
rity in Actions Tacitus gives 
an Example of one Cecinna, 
who upon a falſe Alarm, not 
being able to ſtop the flight 
of his Soldiers neither by 
Prayers nor Menaces, threw 
himſelf all along before the 
principal Gate of the Camp, 
that ſo out of very Com- 
paſſion and Shame they might 
forbear to trample on the 
living Body of their Gene; 
ral. Cum neque Auctoritate, 
weque Precibus, ne Manu Quin 
dem ob ſiſtere aut ritinere Milli- 


Porta, Mi ſcratione de mum, quis 


per Corpus Legat. eundum erat; 
clauſit vi am. Ann T, 


the 
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the Genius, and is ſupported by an extraordina. 


ry Merit. 


MAXIM CxXIII 


The Man without Affectation. 


(..) THE more there is of Perfection, the 
tels there is of Affectation: For it is that com- 
monly which ſpoils the fineſt Things. Affecta- 
rion is as inſupportable to others, as it is trou- 
bleſom to thoſe that uſe it, who Live in a conti. 


| (r.) AﬀeRation (ſays our 


Auther in the 17% Chap. of 


his _ Here?) is the Counter- 
poiſe of Greatneſs. PerfeQi- 
on ought to be in you, and 


your Praiſe in the Mouth of 


another. He that is vain e- 
nough to cry up himſelf, 
ought to be punifh'd with 
the Silence of other Men. 
Eſteem is free, and ought 
not to be a Slave to Artifice, 
much leſs to Violence. She 
ſuſſers herſelf to be perſwa- 
ded by the dumb Eloquence 


of Perſonal good Qualities, 


and not by a ridiculous Vain 
Glory. To have but the leaſt 
good Opinion of our Selves, 
deſtroys all the Eſteem which 
Others have for us. All the 
Narciſus's are Fools, bur the 
Narciſſus's of 
the 1eſt Incurable, becauſe 
their Diſeaſe lies in its Re- 
me dy. If Affedtation of Per. 
Fections be a Lolly in the 


Wit are above 


Imperfections? There are 2 
ſort of People, who, to avoid 
AﬀeQation, run into the ve. 
ry midſt of it, inaſmuch as 
they Aﬀe& not to be Affedt. 
ed. Tiberius Affected to Diſ. 
ſemble, but he knew nor how 
to Diſſemble that he Diſſem- 
bled. The higheſt point of 
Policy is, to conceal one's 
Cunning, and to cover a 
great Artifice with a greater, 
Doubly Great is he, who i; 
Maſter of all Perfections, and 
yet has no Tongue to boaſt 
of them By a generous In- 
difference he awakes the Pub- 
lick Attention, and as he has 
no Eyes for his ownMerit,an 
Hundred are ready to Ad- 
mire him on all ſides. This 
is what ought to be cal'd 


the Miracie of Artifice. It 


there be other ways that lead 
to Grandeur, this, altho' alto- 
gether contrary to it, con- 
ducts us bstimes to the Throne 


eighth Degree, what Degree] of Fame, or to Immortality. 


Mall we Afliga to that of 


nus 
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aual martyrdom of Conſtraint, that they may 
be Punctual in all Things. The moſt eminent 
Qualities loſe their Value, if any the leaſt Af- 
fectation be diſcovered in them, becauſe they 
are then attributed rathey to an Artificial Con- 
ſtraint, than to the true Character of the Perſon, 
And what is Natural, hath been always mare 
ba Agreeable, than what is Artificial. A Man is 
looked upon to be a Stranger to all that he Af- 


ER 


n. is Wo A 

i fects. The better one does a Thing, the more 
. one ought to hide the care one takes in doing 
"7 it, to the end that all may take it for Natural, 


But in avoiding Affectation, have a ſpecial care 
you fall not into it, by affecting not to be af- 
fected. An Accomplithed man ought never to 
give rhe leaſt Token of his being perſwaded of 
his own Merit: For the leſs he ſeems ſollicitous 
to make it known, the more all will mind ir. 
He is doubly Excellent, who confine: all his Per- 
fections within himſelf, without bragging of a- 
ny; he arrives at the height of Plauſibility, by 2 
way not much frequented. a WES 
MAXIM CXXIV. 
How to make one's Self Regretted. 


FEW have that happineſs, and yet it is an 
extraordinary one to be Regretted by good Men, 
Moſt commonly People are Indiiferent, as to 
thoſe who have finiſhed their Race. There are 
divers means of meriting the Honour to be Re- 
gretted. (1. ) An Eminent diſcharging of one's 

| £55545: 

(r.) For Cas Pliny Tunior [laſt even after our Deceaſe; 
fays) if one has caus'd one's] but, if ro be Fear'd, Fear dies 
£if to be belov'd, chat will] with aur Perſon, and —_—_— 
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kes its Place, when Reſpe&|8. To what amounts th, MW T 
ucceeds to that of Love. | Maxim of Tacitus, Qui time: p! 
Male Terrore Veneratio acquiri-| deſierint, odifſe incipient ; that ar 
tur. * Nam Timor abit ; ſi is to ſay, as ſoon as they hay, i v 
recedas, manet Amor: Ac ſic, ut | ceas'd. to Fear they begin tg ſe 
He in Odium, Hic in Reveren-| Hate. In Agricold. v1 
riam vertat ur. Ep. Ult. lib. . | 


Office is a very ſure one; and to pleaſe all Peg. Ml * 
is an effectual one. Eminence begets Depen. WW ; 
dance; ſo ſoon as it appears that the Office ſtood . 
in need of the Man that diſcharg'd it; and not. 
the Man of the Office. Some do Honour o 
their Places, and others are Hononred by them, MM. ; 
(2.) It is not an Advantage to ſeem Good, be. 
cauſe one hath a bad Succeſſor. For that is no: : 
3 be truly reſpected, but only to be leſs ha- 


infamous Debaucheries of 


(2.) It was in this Senſe 
his Succeſſor. Vitellium, qui 


that Mucian ſaid, that Ortho 
was regretted, and ſeem'd to] Othonem jam deſiderabilem ac 
have been a great Prince, one | magnum Principe m fecit. Tac, 
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MAXIM CXXV. 


Not to be a Book of Accounts. 


IT'S a ſign of a bad Reputation, to take plea- 
fure in blaſting the Credit of another Man. 
(1.) Some are willing to waſh out, or at leaſt 

| | to 
(..) Pliny Junior ſays, that very Crimes which they imi- C 
there were a ſort of People tated the moſt. He ſays, 


in his Time, who, tho' they that for his part he eſteem'd ; 

were Slaves to their Paſſions, him the beſt good Man, that : 

yer flew out exceedingly a« | forgave Others, as if he were 0 

gainſt the Vices of Others, every day faulty himſelf, and 

as if they envy'd them, and who abſtain'd from Faults, K 

Puniſh'd very ſeverely rhoſe as if he pardon d no _ * 
| hat 
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That we ought to be Im- etiam, qui dare veniam, ni ſi 
lacable towards our ſelves, ſibi, * Ep. 22. lib. 8. 
and Indulgent even to thoſe Philip IId. King of Spain, 
who are only ſo to them- would not ſuffer any Perſon 
ſelres. Qui omnium Libidi. to be ſpoken ill of in his 
mm Servi, fic Aliorum vitiis Preſence, giving for reaſon, 
iraſcuntur, quaſi invideant ; & that as there was no Man ſo 
graviſſme puni unt, quos maxi. good, but he might be bet · 
1m imitantur. Atque Ego Op-] ter, ſo there was none ſo bad, 
imm & emendatiſſimum ex. but he might be worſe, That 
ſlime, qui ceteris ita igneſcit, the Good ought to be re- 
tanquam ipſe quatidie peccet; warded, on Account of their 
its Peccatis abſtinet, tanquan Virtue; and the Bad excus'd, 
Nemini ignoſcat. Proinde hoc] by reaſon of Human Frailty: 
Domi, hoc forts, hoc inommi vitæ] Don Felipe el Prudents, cap. 
Geaere teneamus, ut nobis im- ult. 
placabiles ſimus ; excrabiles iſtis | ET, 
to conccal their Stains, by diſcovering thoſe of 
others. They Comfort themtfclves in their own 
Miſcarriages, by Affirming that others have as 
bad: Which when all is done, is but the Conſo- 
lation of Fools. Theſe have always ſtinking 
Breaths, their Mouths being the Sinks of Civil 
Uncleanneſs. The more one dives into theſe 
Matters, the more one bemires, and defiles one's 
ſelf. There is no Man but hath ſome original 
Failing. (2.) The Faults of thoſe who are nor 
much known, are unknown. Let a prudens 
Man take good heed that he be not a Regiſter of 
Calumnies. That's the way to ſer up for a very 
unpleaſant Model, and to be without a Soul, 
though one be alive. | 
2.) It is for this reaſon broad, and become known to 
that Princes Miſcarriages [every Body. Haber hoc {ſays 
become known co all the PI Junior in his Panegyri» 
World. Moſt commonly qu magna Fortuna, quod Nis 
(ſays our Author in his Ter- hi. cectum, ninil eccultura efſe 
dinand) Princes Faults are |patitur, Prancipurs werg Cu- 
ommitted in the moſt ſe-bicula ipſa, intimoſyue Receje 


cret Receſſes of their Palaces, ſas recludit, oꝛnniaque Arc aua 
yer are they ſoon blaz'd 2- lnoſcends Fane propomir. 
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MAXIM CXXVI 


0 1.) To commit Folly does not make a Fool; fo mu; 
as not to know how to Hide it. 


IF one ought to hide one's Paſſion; much 
more ought one to conceal one's Faults. Al 
Men fail, but with this difference, that Men of 
Senſe palliate the Faults they Commit, and Fooj; 
diſcover thoſe they are about. Reputation con- 
ſiſts more in the manner of Acting, than in what 
is actually done. If thou be not Chaſt, ſays the 
Proverb, be at leaſt Cautious. The Faults of 
great Men are more remarkable, in that they 
are the Eclipſes of great Luminaries. How 
great ſoever thy Friendſhip may be, never truſt 
it With thy Failings: Nay, hide them even 
from thy ſelf, if it be poſſible. At leaft thou 


mayſt make uſe of that other Rule of Living, 


which is to know how to forget. 


(7). Our Author in the butes this ſaying to Card 
20. Chap. of his Her be, attri- nal Maaruccio, 


MAXIM CXXVII. 
The Secret Charm, or the Inexpreſſible Somewhat: 


which the French call the Je- ne ſai- quoi; 454 
the Spaniards El deſpejo, 


1s the Life of great Qualities, the Breath of 
Words, the Soul of Actions, and the Luſtre of 
all Beauties. Other Perfte&tions are the Orna- 
ment of Nature; the Jnexpreitible Sorzewhatr, is 
that of Perfections thernſclves. It is obſervable 
even in the way of Rcatoning. It holds much 

| metre 
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more of Privilege than study, for it is even 


above all Diſcipline. It is not limited to Eaſi- 
neſs, but reaches the niceſt Gallantry. It ſup- 


poſes a free and unſtinted Mind, and to that 


Freedom adds the laſt Strokes of Perfection. 
Without it all Beauty is dead, all Gracefulneſs 
Ungraceful. It hath the pre-eminence over Va- 
lour, Diſcretion, Prudence, nay, and Majeſty 
it Self. It is a politick Engine, whereby Af- 
fairs are ſoon diſpatched; and, in fine, the Art of 
3 off hanſomly, where one is hampe- 
red. | | | 

(1.) Here it will not be amiſs to give the Tranſla- 
tim! of the whole thirteenth Chapter of our Aut hor 5 
Heroe, where he gives a little more diftint Account 


if what he calls ihe Deſpejo. 


(1.) For a Gloſs to this 
Deſcription of the Deſpcjo, or 
Inexpreſſible Somewhat, which 
is very Metaphyſical; take 
what Father Bouhoars ſays, in 
his fifth Conference of Ariſtus 
and Eugenius. It is much ea- 
ſier to perceive than to 
know, ſays Ariſtus. It 


would be no longer an I know. 


wt what, if we knew what it 
were, Its Nature is to be 
Incomprehenſible and Inex 
preſſible. An a few pages 
after, To take it aright, it 1s 
neither Beauty, good Mien, 
good Grace, Bi iskneſs of Hu- 
mour, nor ſprightiy Wit, 
ſince we daily ſee Men that 
have all theſe Qualitics, and 
yet fail of the Art to Pleale, 
and others that pleaſe ex- 
treamly, without any thing 


that is Agreeable, but this | — + v hich correct Ugli- 


VN The 
unaccountable goed Luck: 
So that the moſt certain thing 
that can be ſaid is, that the 
greateſt Merit ſignifies no- 
thing without this Quality, 
and that it ſtands in need on- 
'y of its ſelf to work a great 
Effect. It is to no pur- 
poſe to be Handſom, Witty, 
Blithe, &. for if the Inex« 
prefſibie Semewhat be wanting, 
all theſe fair Qualities are, 
as it were, dead; but what= 


ſoever Imperfections one 


may have, either iu Body or 
Mind, we are ſure to pleaſe 
with this fole Advantage. 
This fort of Somewhat ſets 
al! to rights. From thence 
it follows, ( ſays Eugenius) 
that 'tis an Agreeableneſs 
which animates Beauty, 


and the other Natural Per- 


nels, 
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neſs, and other Natural De- | mi ſmos Realces Perfeccion de j; 
fects; that it is a Charm, niſma Perfeccion, the inean. 
and an Air, which inſinuates ing whereof, according to 
into all our Actions and the ſame Author is, above 
* rds, and which has an the reach of our Thought, 
— over our Gate, and Words Liſongea ia In 
Mirth, Voice and Geſture, |:eligencia, y eftratta la Expli. 
when we pleaſe. And four cation. This I mention hete 
or five pages after, He ſays, to ſhew that the Deſpcjv is 
That the - Spaniards have al- an 7 know not what, which 
fo their No ſe que (1 know not i hath no Name, and that all 
what) which they bring in; thoſe which are given to it, 
at every Turn, beſides their ere pretty Words which the 
Donayre ( Witty ſaying ) Brio Learned have invented to 
(Smartneſs) and their Deſpejo, | flatter their Ignorance. The: 
which Gracian terms Alma are the Terms of Father Bou. 
de toda Prenda, Realce de los | hours. 


The Deſpejo (Inexpreſſible Somewhat) ſays he, 
is the Soul of all Qualities, the Life of all Perfecti- 
ons, the Vigour of all Actions, the Gracefulneſ; 
of all Language, and the Charm of all Good 
Senſe: It agreeably amuſes the Conception and 
Imagination, but it is nevertheleſs Inexplicable. 
It is ſomething that enhances the Luſtre of all 
Beauties, and is a mctaphyiical Beauty of it {cf 
Other Perfections adorn Nature, but this De/pe- 


jo, adorns even Ornaments themſelves So that 
it is the Perfection, of Perfections, accum- 


panied with a tranſcendant Beauty, and uni- 
verſal Gracefulneſs. It conſiſts in a certain en- 
gaging Air, and in an Agrecableneſs thai hath 
no Name, but which is however to be Seen in 


Speaking, and in the inanner of Acting and Kca- 


ſoning. What is moſt lovely in it comes from 
Nature, and the reſt depends on k<tiction , for 
it bath never been fubjected to any imperious 
Precept, but always to the beſt of cvery Kind. 
It has the name of a Charm, becauſe it inchants 
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Hearts; of a fine Air, becauſe it is impercepti- 


ble; of a brisk one, by reaſon of its Activity; of 


2 taking One, becauſe of its Politeneſs ; and 
aftly, of Jollity and Good Humour, for its Es- 
ſineſs and Complaiſance. The Deſire, and yet 
Impoſſibility of defining it, hath got it all theſe 
Names. It is to do it wrong, to confonnd it 
with Eaſineſs; for that comes at a great diſtance 
after it. It advances as far as the fineſt Gallan- 
try. Though it ſuppoſe an entire Diſengaged- 
neſs, yet is it ſtill devoted to Perfection. Acti- 
ons have their Midwife, and tis to this Inex- 
preſſible Deſpe jo, that they are oblig'd for their 
fate Delivery. Without it they are Still- born; 
without it the beſt of Things are Inſipid. Nay, 


it is not ſo much the Acceſſory neither, but 


that it is ſometimes the Principal. It ſerves 
not only for Ornament, but alſo for Support 
and Direction in Affairs: For as it is the Soul 
of Beauty, ſo is it likewiſe the Spirit of Pru- 
dence, and as it is the Cauſe of Gracefulneſs, 
ſo is it alſo the Life of Valour. In a Captain, it 


goes hand in hand with Bravery; and in a King, 


with Prudence. In the ſhock of a Battle, it is 
no leſs conſpicuous by its brave and undaun- 
ted Air, than by its Skill in Handling of Arms, 
and in its Reſolution. It firſt renders a General 
Maſter of himſelf, and afterwards of all others. 
It is as impetuous on Horſe- back, as it is maje- 
ſtick under the Canopy. In the Pulpit it gives a 
Grace to Words. by its Golden Thread, Heu- 


17 IV. the Theſeus of France, dextrouſſy guided 


himſelf through the Labyrinch of ſo many Ob- 
ſtacles and Affairs as Oppos'd him. 
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MAXIM CxXVIII. 
The High Courage. 


18 one of the principal Conditions required 


in a Heroe, inaſmuch as it ſpurs him on to all 
that is Great, refines his Diſcernment, raiſes 
his Heart, elevates his Thoughts and Actions, 
and, in a word, diſpoſes him to Majeſty. It 
makes its way through, wherever it comes ; and 


when hard Fortune oppoſes, it eſſays all Ways and 


Means to come off with Honour. The more it 
is confined within the bounds of Poſſibility, the 


more it labours to enlarge it ſelf. Magnanimi- 
ty, Generofity, and all Heroick Qualities, own 


it for their Source and Origin. 

The ſtrong Head, ſays Gracian, Chap. 4. of 
his Heroe, is for Philoſophers ; the good Tongue 
for Orators; the Breaſt for Wreſtlers, the Arms 
for Soldiers, the Feet for Runners, the Shoul- 
ders for Porters, and the great Heart for Kings, 
(1.) The Heart of Alexander was a great Heart, in- 
deed ſince a Whole World lodged in a corner of 


it, and 6 more could have eaſily found room in it. 


That of Julius Cæſar was alſo very great, ſince 
it knew no mean betwixt, All, and Nothing. The 
Heart is the Stomach ot Fortune: It digeſts a. 
like her Favours and Diſgraces. A great Sto- 
mach is not eaſily ſurcharg'd with Food. 4 
Giant is ſtarved with that which ſurfeits 3 
Dwarf. . - 

That Prodigy of Valour, Charles VII. Dauphin 
of France, and afterwards King, being inform- 


(1.) This is becauſe he | were many Worlds. 


29 one Day told, that there ; 
| | £5 


red 
all 


ns, 
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ed that his Father, and the King of England his 

zMmpetitor, had got him declared in Parlia- 
ment incapable of Succeeding to the French 
Crown, an{wer'd boldly, Thar he Appeal'd from 

. And when he was asked with Admiration, 

o whom? To my Courage, and the Point of 
my Sword, Replied he. The Effect followed 
Charles Emanuel, the Achilles of Savoy, de- 
feared four hundred Curaſſiers, with but four 
Men to ſtand by him: And perceiving that all 
were ſurprized at it, he ſaid, that in the grea- 
teſt Dangers, there was no Company ſo good 
as a great Heart. The Superabundance of the 
Heart ſupplies what is otherwiſe wanting. (2.) A 
King of Arabia ſhewing one day to his Courtiers 
4 Cutlace that had been preſented him, it was 
the Opinion of them all, that its only Fault, 
was, that it was too ſhort. Whereupon the 
King's Son ſaid, That there was no Weapon 
too ſhort for a brave Cavalier, ſince there nee- 
ded no more but to advance one ſtep to make 


it long enough. 


(2.) This is alſo the An- good ſaying of Cæſar to his 
ſwer which a Spartan Lady [Pylot, who was affraid of a 
made her Son, who com- Tempeſt, Fear not (ſays lie) 
plain'd of having too ſhort | for thou carrieſt Cæſar, and 


a Sword. Add to this, the |Czſar's Fortune. 


MAXIM CXXIX, 
Newer to Complain, 


COMPLAINTS always ruine Credit. They | 
rather excite a Paſſion to offend, than a Com- 
pailion to comfort us. They make way for 


thoſe that hear them, to do the like to us, that 
| K 3 . = \ tho 
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thoſe have done, of whom we Complain, and 
the Knowledge of the Injury from the Firſt, 
ſerves the Second for an Excuſe. (r.) Some by 
complaining of paſt Offences, give occaſion for 
future; and inſtead of the Remedy and Con- 
ſolation which they expect to get, give plea- 
ſure to others, and even attract their Contempt. 
(2.) It is far better Policy to pabliſh the Obli- 
gations we owe to People, that we may there. 
y ſtir up others to oblige us yet more. To talk 
often of Favours received from Perſons abſent; 
is to court the like from thoſe that are preſent. 
It is a kind of ſelling the Credit of the one to 
the other. Thus a prudent Man ought never 
to publiſh Diſgraces and Failings, but always 
Favours and Honours. This ſerves to preſerve 
the Eſteem of Friends, and to keep Enemies 
within the Bounds of their Duty. See Maxin 


* A n 


* 


(1.) When you are Diſ-| of his Friends, ſaid, that 
contented (ſays John Rufo to] there would be a Pleaſure in 
| his Son) conceal it as much] Obliging that Knight, ſince 
as poſſible, for altho' it be he made it his chiefeſt de- 
commonly ſaid, that to com- light to acknowledge Bene. 
municate one's misfortune] fits, in a manner that thoſe 
is a kind of Remedy for it, | he teceiv'd alwaysoccaſion'd 
yet there is more Honour] him to merit Others. Bene 
in not telling it at all; ſince cia mea tueri nalo modo mes 
that is a ſign of Courage and lius quam ut augeam, polſum; 
Reſolution of Mind: In his] preſertim” cum Ipſe illa tam 
Letter in Verſe, grate interpretetur, ut, dum 
( (2.) It is in this Senſe priora accipit, poſteriora merta- 
hat-Pliny Junior recommend- tur Ep. 13. lib. 2. 
ing a Roman Knight to one 
ifs, F F 


MAXIM 


\ 


1.0-0Iw om» 


a 83- as. C0. 
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MAXIM CXXX, 
To Do, and make it Appear. 


THINGS paſs not for what they really are, 
but for what they ſeem to be. To know how 
to Do, and to know how to ſhew it, is a double 
Knowledge. What is not ſeen, is as if it had 
no Being. Reaſon it ſelf loſes its Authority, 
when it appears not to be fo. There are more 
Men Miſtaken, than Knowing. Deceit carries 
it cleverly, in regard that Matters are only con- 
fidered by their Out ſides. Many Things appear 
quite different from what they really are. A 
good Out fide is the beft Recommendation of in- 


fernal Perfection. 
MAXIM 


* 


CXXXI. 


The Procedure of a Gallant Man. 


(J.) 8 OULS have their Gallantry and genteel 


(r.) The Roman Hiſtory 
affords us a great Example 
of this Generoſity, where it 


relates hat the Emperor | of 


Adrian meeting a Man that 
had affronted him while he 
was but a private Perſon, he 
ery'd out to him, H iend, thou 
haſt now no more to fear. Adrie 
an (ſays Gracian in the 4th 
Chap. of his Hero) has taught 
us a rare and extraordinary 


way of Triumphing over 


our Enemies, when he told 
one of the greateſt he had, 
That he was eſcap d. There is 
no Praiſe worthy of that 
fine ſaying of Lewis XII. of 


France, vix. It would not become 
aKing of France (ſaid he) 70 
revenge the Quarrels of a Duke 
of Orleans, being the Title 
he had before he was King, 
Theſe are the Miricles which 
Spring from an Hero's Hart. 
Thus it was, with good rea- 
ſon, that that King hai for 
his Deviſe, a King of the 
Bees ſurrounded by his 
Swarm, with this Motto, Non 
ut tur Aculio Rex cui paremus. 
One of the ſeven Sages was 
wont to ſay, that Pardon 
was Still better worth than 


K 4 Manner, 
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136 The Art of Prudence « Or, 
Manner from which ariſes a great Heart. Thi. 
perfection is not to be found in all ſorts of Men 


becauſe it preſuppoſes a Fund of Generoſity. It 
firſt Care is to ſpeak well of Enemies, and til 


to uſe them the better for being ſo. In occaſion 


of Revenge it appears moſt Conſpicuouſly. It 


neglects not theſe Opportunities, but it is only to 
: maxe 4 good uſe of them, by PT efer L ing the glo- 
ry of Pardoning, before the pleaſure of a Victor. 


ous Revenge. That is even a politick way of 
Proceeding, ſince the Quainteſt Reaſon of state 
never Aﬀects theſe Advantages, becauſe it Aﬀetts 
Nothing: And always when Right obtains them, 
Modeſty diſſembles them. 8 


N MAXIM CXXXII. 
To Conſider, and Bethink one's Self. 
TO Reviſe is the ſureſt way, eſpecially where 
the Advantage is certain: It is always good to 


take time, whether it be for granting a Thing, 
or for better deliberating on it. New Thoughts 


Come into one's Head, which confirm and forti- 


fy Reſolution. (1. ) If the Matter be to give, the 
Gift is more Eſteemed, becauſe of the Diſcern- 
ing of him that gives it, thanfor the pleaſure of 
not having expected it. (2.) What hath been 
Defired, hath always been moſt Eſteemed. If it 


be a Thing to be Refuſed, Time facilitates the 


(1.) Pliny Junior ſays, that] pets quodam, ſed Confilio 174. 
the leſs Heat and Paſſion himur. Ep. 8. lib. ow 
there is in Liberality, ſo] (2.) Deſiderata diu Res (lays 
much more commendable it | Tacitus) in majus accipitur, 
is. Tanto laudabilior Munif | Hiſt. 3. 55 
centia, quod ad illam non Im- 


. — 


manne 
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manner of it, by letting the, N, ripen, until 
the Seaſon be come. Beſides, moſt commonly 
ſo ſoon as the firſt Heat of Deſixe is over, the 
Rigour of a Denial is taken with Indifference. 
(3.) They who Demand in haſt, are to be Heard 
at leifure. That's the true way-to avoid being 
ſurprized. See Maxim 70. * ; 


(3.) The ſame Pliny ſays, ſays, That one ought not to 
that Repentance is the Com- make haſt to give that, which 
panion of over-haſty Libe- one cannot take away after 
rality. Subitæ Largitionis it is once given. Tarde con- 
Comitem Pænitentiam. Ibid. cederet, quod datum non adimire- 
And Tacitus in like manner tur. Ann. 13. 80 


MAXIM CXXXIII. 
Rather to be @ Fool in Company than Wiſe alone. 


FOR if all be ſuch, none are ſo, cry Politi- 
cians: Whereas if Wiſdom be ſingular, it will 
paſs for Folly. (1.) Cuſtom then is ro be fol- 
lowed. Sometimes to know Nothing, or at 
leaſt ra ſeem ro know Nothing, will be the grea- 
teſt Knowledge. We muſt of neceſſity live with 
others, and the Ignorant are ever the moſt nu- 
merous. To Live alone, one ought to have a 
grear deal of the Nature of God, or to be alto- 


(1.) Preſentia ſequi (ſays | when Idleneſs was more com · 
Tacitus Hiſt, 4.) And in the mendable Merit. Inter Quæe 


Life of Agricola his Father- 
in-law, he commends him ex- 
ceedingly for having known 
what Bounds to ſet to his 
Wiſdom. Retinuit, quod eft 
difficillium, et Sapientia Modum. 
Asalſo for having obſtain'd 
from doing 'great Things 
under che Reign of Nero, 


forum et Tribunatum Plebis, at- 
que etiam ipſum Tribunatus 
Annum, Quiete, et Olio trauſtit, 
gnorus ſub Nerone Temporum, 
qui bus Inertia pro Sapientia 
fuit. According to the ſame 
Tacitus, ſometimes Wiſdom 


= out of Seaſon. Intempeſti= _ 


vam Sapientiam. Hiſt. 3. 


| gether 
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138 The Art of Prudence: Or, 
gether a Beaſt, But to qualify this Maxim, I 


would ſay, Rather to be Wiſe with others, than 4 
Fool without Company. Some affect £0 be ſingular 


in Chimera's. 


MAXIM CXXXIV. 


To have a double Portion of Things neceſſary to Life 


Is to Live Doubly. We muſt not confine our 


Selves to ane Thing only, even tho' it be Ex- 


cellent. All Things ought to be Double, and 
eſpecially rhoſe which are Uſeful and Delightful, 

he Moon that changes ſo often, is yet not ſo va. 
riable as the Will of Man, ſo fickle is that Facuhy 
of the Mind. We ought therefore to raiſe a 
Barrier to our Inconſtancy. Take it then for 2 
chief Rule of the Art of Living, to have a Dou- 
ble Portion of all thar ſerves for Conveniency, 


As Nature hath given us Pairs of thoſe Members 


of the Body which are moſt neceſſary, and mal 
expoſed ro Danger, ſo ought Art to double 
thoſe Things, whereon the Happineſs of Lit 


% 


depends, 


MAXIM CXXXV. 
Not to have the Spirit of Cont radiction. 


FOR that's the way to become Ridiculous, 
nay even, and Inſupportable. Wiſdom will ne. 


yer fail to conſpire againſt that Spirit. (I.) It 


. . Inge- 
(1) In the Apothegms of Always leave the Piſputt 
Jobn Rufo, I meet: with a Pre- (ſays he) before it grow: 


- cept which deſerves to be hot, for Victory ever in- 


Inſerted here for a Comment. clines to him that Content 
: 3 2 5 3 FIR | L 3 5 N phe 
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the leaſt. Aporbegm 431.| ſince he could agree with 


geerates ſaid of one of his] nobody. There are abun- 
Contemporaries, who was dance of People, who break 
wont to Contradict every |their Neighbours Head with 
for Nothing but Solitude, 


Ingenuity to find Difficulties in all Things; but 
Folly to be an Opiniator. Such Men turn the 
eweeteſt Converſation into a Skirmiſh, and are 
by Conſequence greater Enemies totheir Friends, 
than to thoſe that frequent not their Company. 
The more Savoury the piece of Fiſh is that we 


putinto our Mouths, the more we feel the Bone 
that gets betwixt our Teeth. Contradiction 


hath the ſame Effect in pleaſant Converſation. 
Thoſe are Fools, nay, fantaſtical Ones, that are 
not ſatisfied with being Beaſts, unleſs they be 
Wild. s "Ba . * „ 9 „ 


MAXIM CXXXVI. 


To take Things aright, and preſently to nick the 


Point. | 


MANY fetch a tedious compaſs of Words, 
without ever coming to the ſubſtance of the Bu- 
ſineſs: They make a thouſand Turnings and 
Windings, which tire themſelves, and athers, 
without ever arriving at the Point of Impor- 
tance. This proceeds from the confuſion of 
their Underſtanding, which cannot clear it Self. 
They loſe Time and Patience in what ought to 
be let alone, and then they have no more to be- 
ſow upon what they have Omitted. — © 


MAX» 
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MAXIM CXXXVIL- 
The Wiſe Man is ſufficient for Himſelf. 


A certairi Grecian Sage was to Himſelf inſtea] 

Of all Things; and all that He had, was alway 
with Him. If it be true, that an Univerſy 
Friend is ſufficient ro render one as contented 
as if he poſſeſſed Rome, and all the reſt of the 

- Univerſe, be thine own Friend, and thou may} 
1 Live alone. What more can be wanting to Thee? 
ll! Thou haſt no better Converſation, nor greater 
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Pleaſure than thine own Company. Thou wil 

| then only depend upon thy ſelf, for it is a 80. 
1 vereign Bliſs, to be like the Supreme Being. H 

i that can thus Live, will have nothing of th: 

it Brute, but much of the Wiſe Man, and all oi 
1 God. 4 £ | 
ly MAXIM CXXXVIIL 

j The Art to let Things go as they can, eſpecially wiz 


the Sea is Tempeſtuous. 


Mi THERE are Tempeſts, and Hurricanes inthe 
1 Life of Man. Ir is Prudence to put into Por, 

to let them blow over. (r.) Moſt common ſ 

the Remedies increaſe the Evil. When the 8 £ 

of Humours 1s in Agitation, let Nature work; 7 

(z.) If it be the Sea of Manners, leave it to Mo g 

| by ( 

? 7 { 1. Felix intempeſiivis | (2.0 Quemadmodum erin d. 
Reinediis delicta accendebat,| Temporum Vices, ita Marin 

| ſays Tacitus, Am. 12. Felix] vertuntur. Ann. 3. For ther 5 

augmented bis Diſeaſe, by | is a Viciſſitude of the Man L 

having a Mind to cure it ners, as well as the Se. Be 

but of Seaſon. | ſons. tie 
ralit 
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tality. There is as much Skill required in a Phy- 
ſcian, not to Preſcribe, as to Preſcribe: And 
ſometimes the Excellency of the Art conſiſts in 
adminiſtring no Remedy. The way then to 
calm Popular Guſts, is to de quiet. (3.) He that 
yields to the Times, may get the Victory after- 
wards. A Fountain becomes troubled if it be 
in the leaſt ſtirred, and its Water turn clear again 
by ceaſing to dabble in them. There is no ber. 
ter remedy for ſome Diſorders, than to let them 
alone; for at a long Run they commonly ſtop 
ofthemſelves, J N 


(4.) Of this Tacitus gives ſible of their Error, he mi 


an Example in one Spurinna, 
who finding himſelf oblig'd 
to give way to the Inſolence 
of his Soldiers, ſeem'd ro 
join with them in their raſh 


have the greater Credit with 
them. Fit Temeritatis Aliena 
Comes Spurinna, primo Cogfus, 
more velle Simulans, qud plys 
AuForitatis ineſſe: Conſiliis, 4 


Proceedings, to the end that 


Seditio miteſſeret. Hiſt. 2. 


when they came to bs Sen- 


MAXIM CXXXIX. 
To know Unlucky Days, 


FOR there are ſome, wherein nothing will 
ſucceed. Ir js to no purpoſe to change the 
Game, the Luck will ſtill be the fame. At the 
ſecond Bout, we are to take notice if Luck be 
for us or againſt us. Urderſtanding hath its 
Seaſons. For no Man was ever alike capable of 
doing every Thing at all Times. There is as much 
good Luck in reaſoning truly, as in Writing a4 
Letter well. All Perfections have their Days, and 
Beauty is not always in its beſt Attire. Diſcre- 
tion ſometimes contradicts it ſelf, now in retrea- 

ring, 
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ting, and by, and by in Advancing. (I.) In 
a word, to Succeed well, one muſt have one's 
Day. (2.) As all Things ſucceed ill ro ſome 
fo every Thing Proſpers with others, and tha 


, (1.) Reaſons for doing, or 
not doing a thing, (ſays Pliny 
Junior) alter according to 
erer of the Perſons, 
Affairs and Seaſons. Facien- 
di aliquid, vel non Faciendi, wes 
ra Ratio, cum Hominum i pſorum, 
tum Rerum etiam ac Temporum 


Conditione, mutatur. Ep. 27. | 


lib. 6. 3 

(z.) 'Tis for this Reaſon 
that many have thought, 
that there was an inevitable 
Fatality in things, and that 
this Fatality was a certain 
Connection of natural cauſes 
with their Effects, which 
Jeaves us, tis true, to the 
Choice of any ſort ot Life; 
but then, withal, ſubje&s us 
to a Chain of unavoidable 
Accidents which attend that 
State. Non e wvagis Stellis, we- 
ram apud Principia, et Nexus 
naturalium Cauſarum : Ac ta- 
men Electionem vitæ nobis re- 
linquunt, quam ubi elegeris, 
certum imminentium Ordinem. 
Tacitus Ann. 6. But to 
ſpeak like a Chriſtian, (ſays 
Gracian in the roth Chap, of 
his Heroe) Fortune ſo famous, 
and ſo little known among 
Men, is no other than that 
Grand- Mother of Accidents, 
and that Grandaughter of 
Supreme Providence, which 
ſtrikes in with all ſecond 
Caſes, and chat either in a 


t00 


Motion of its own, or per- 
mitting them to move. It 
is this Queen ſo Abſolute, ſo 
Impenetrable, and ſo Inexo. 
rable, who-laughs at ſome, 
and turns her back upon o- 
thers; ſometimes as Mother, 
and at other times as Step. 
Mother ; and this not by an 
Effect of Paſſion, but thro' 
an incomprehenſible Miſte. 
ry of the Judgments of God, 
And a page after, tis a great 
Thing to be happy ; and 
according to every body's 
Opinion, _ that Advantage 
Claims the firſt Rank. Some 
eſteem more an Ounce of 
Happineſs, than a Tun of 
Merit and Wiidom. Others, 
on the contrary, build thei: 
Reputations upon their Mis: 
fortunes, Afﬀer:ning that it 
is peculiar to Merit to be 
Unſucceſsful, where Happi: 
neſs is the Portion of Fools. 
Good Wits (continues he in 
the following Chapter) have 
Affirm'd, hat Fortune ſtands 
in as gta need of Conſtan- 
ey, as the has tov. much of 
the Nature of Woman in 
her. Tic Marquiſs of Ma- 
riguen Was vons to lay, that 
ſhe was not only Inconſtant, 
like a Woman; bur alſo 
Fooiiſth and Childiſh, like 


(fays our Author) J am of 
| Opi⸗ 


Vouth. Bur, for my part, 


Pay 
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75 


pe den the Fickleneſs, man, but is an Alternative of 


which is attributed to her, Events permitted by Divine 
proceeds not from the ca- Providence. 
pricious Temper of a Wo- | 


100, with leſs Pains and Care; and ſome are ſo 
Happy, that they find their Buſineſs ready done 
o their Hands. Wit hath its Days; Genius its 
Humour; and all Things their Star. VVhen it 
is your Day, you are not to loſe a Minute, 
(z.) Bur a prudent Man ought not poſitively 
to pronounce, that one day is happy, becauſe 
of his good Succeſs; nor that another is unluc- 


ky, by reaſon of his Bad; the one Being, perhaps, 


but the effect of Chance, and the other of Miſ- 
timing. | 


6.) Whence comes it, [ſhall be always ſucceſsfu): 
(ays Machi avel) that a Prince |Chap. 25th of his Prince. 


who is Proſperous to Day, 


{hall have a turn of Ill For- 


tune to Morrow, tho' he 
kept to the ſame Condutt ? 
It is my Opinion (Anſwers 
he) becauſe the Prince who 
telies altogether upon For- 
tune; falls as ſoon as ſhe 
changes ; whereas he that 
regulates his Actions accord- 
ing to Times and Seaſons, 


What occaſions ( ſays he in 


another place) Fortune to 
forſake a Man, is her always 


changing, and his keepins 
to the Tame Route: Whegxe- 
as if he would not change, 
but according to Seaſons; 
and the diverſity of Affairs, 
ſhe would always keep Con- 
ſtant to him. 


MAXIM CSE. 


To bit at firſt upen the Beſt of every Thing; 


Is the ſureſt Token of a good Diſcernment: 
The Bee goes immediarcly 10 the ſweeteg 
Flower, thar he may fuck from thence where- 
Withal to make his Honey; and the Waſp to the 


Bitterxeſt, ro furniſh himſelf with Poyton. It 


2c 
1 . 
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144 The Art of Prudence: Or, 
is the ſame Thing in Diſcernments; the one 
ſticks to the Beſt, while the other goes to the 
Worſt. (1.) In all Things there is ſomewhat 
Good, eſpecially in Books, which are, 


ought to be, made with Study. Some are of ſo 


aukward a Temper, that amongſt a thouſand 


Perfections, they ſhall hit upon the only Fault 


that is to be found, and talk of nothing elſe, a 
if they were cut out for Common Sewers 
of the Filth of the Will, and Wit of others: 
and for keeping a Regiſter of all the Faults which 
they ſee. This is rather a Puniſhment of their 
bad Diſcernment, than an exerciſe of their Un- 
derſtanding. They ſpend their Lives ill, be. 
cauſe they only Feed on the worſt Nourithment, 
Much happier are they, who amongſt a thouſand 
Faults, ar firſt diſcover a Perfect ion that hap- 
pened to be there by Chance. 


— 


a ( : ) Pliny Junior ſays, that Dicere ſolebat, nullum eſſe Li. 


his Uncle was wont to fay, | b-um tam malum, ut non ali. 


That there was no Book ſo f quid ex Parte prodeſſet. Ep. ;. 
Bad, but ſome Inſtruction] lib. 3. 


might be gather d from it. 


MAXIM CXLE. 
Nr to Liften to one's Self, 


(10 1T ſignifies little to Satisfy one's Sell 


if one, withal, Content not others. Commonly 


Self-Eſteemis puniſhed with Univerſal Contempt. 


He that Pays himſelf, remains a Debtor to all o- 


thers. (See Maxim 107.) It is Misbecoming 
for a Man to talk only, that he may hear him- 


(r.) Ternis Denariis ad lau- ſtat, ut ffs diſertiſimus, Plin 


felt, 


dandum trahuntur. Tanti con- Ep, 14. lib. 2. 
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ſelf, If it be Folly to talk to one's Self, it is 
doubly ſo to Liſten to one's Self before Others. 
It is a Fault in great Men to ſpeak in an imperi- 
Gus Tone; and tis that, which ſtuns thoſe who 
hear them. At every Word they ſay, their Ears 


importunately beg either Applauſe, or Flattery. 


The Preſumptuous ſpeak alfo by Eccho: And 
ince ſuch Converſation moves upon the ſtilts of 
Pride, every Word comes guarded with this im- 
pertinent Exclamation: Rarely welt ſaid! Ab, that's 
a fine Saying | 


MAXIM CxLII. 


Never to Eſpouſe a had Party in ſpight to an Adver- 


ſary, who hath choſen a Better. 


HE that does ſo, is already half overcome, and 
at length will be conſtrained wholly to yield. 
This can never be a good way to be revenged. 
If thine Adverſary hath had the Skill ro chuſe the 
better Side, take thou heed not to commit the 
Folly of oppoſing him, by Eſpouſing the Worſe, 


Obſtinacy in Action engages ſo much the more 


than that in Words, as there is far greater riſque 
in Doing, than in Saying. (f.) It is the Cuſtom 
of the Head-ſtrong to regard neither Truth in 


Contradicting; nor Benefit in Diſputing. A 


Wiſe Man hath always Reaſon on his Side, and 
never falls into a Paſſion He either Conquers, 


| or Retreats: S0 that if his Rival be a Fool, his 


Folly makes him to change his Courſe, and go 


(i.) Strada relates, thatſ the Count of Egmont, would 


whenever Cardinal Gran. be ſure to be of the con- 


vele was of one Opinion, ttary. 
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to the other Extreme: Whereby the Condition 


of his Adverſary becomes yet worſe. The only 
Means then to make him forſakeſthe Right Wap, 


is to ſtrike in with it, ſeeing that will probably 
move him to embrace the Bad. | 


MAXIM CXLIW 


To take Heed mot to run into Paradoxes, by ſhunning 
the way of the Vulgar. 


BOTH Extremes equally Diſcredit us. Eve- 
ry Project that thwarts Gravity, is a kind of 
Folly. (I.) A Paradox is a certain plauſible 
Cheat, that at firſt ſurprizes by its Novelty and 
its Edge ; but afterwards loſes its Vogue, when 
the Falſity of it comes once to be known by 
Practice. It is a kind of Quacking, Which in 
matter of Politicks, is the Ruin of States. They 
who cannot attain to Heroiſm, or who have not 
the Courage to advance towards it by the way of 
Vertve, run into Paradoxes, ; which make them 
to be admired by Fools, but ſerve to manifeſt the 
Prudence of Others. The Paradox is a Proof of 
an IIl-temper'd Mind, and by Conſequence mol 
oppoſite to Prudence: And if ſometimes it be 
not founded on what it falſe, it is at leaſt groun- 
ded on what is uncertain, to the great Preju- 
dice of Affairs. | 


(ſays out Author in the firſt 


.(1.) Let your Genius 2 but not Irregular; 
Chap, of his Diſcrete) be Ex- 


radoxical. 


well temper'd, but not Pa- 


MAY 
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MAXIM CLXIV. 


147 


Under the Veil of another Man's Intereſt, to find one's 


15a moſt proper Stratagem for obtaining what 
One intends. The Confeſſors themſelves teach 
this Pious Craft as to what concerns Salvation. 
It is a moſt important Diſſimulation, ſince the 


Benefit that is pretended, ſerves as a Bait to at- 


tract the Will. Ir ſeems to another that his In- 
tereſt goes firſt, when it is only to make way 
for your Pretenſion. One ought never to engage 
hap-hazard in any thing, eſpecially where there 
is danger at the bottom. . When one hath to 
do with thoſe, whoſe firſt Word is always No, 
one muſt not ſhew what one amns at, leſt they 
may ſee Reaſons for not condeſcending to it: 
And that chiefly if one foreſee that they have an 
Averſion thereto. This Advice is to ſuch as can 
turn their Wits to any thing; which is the ve- 
ry Quinteſſence of Sprightlyneſs. 


MAXIM CXLV. 
Not to ſhew the Sire Place. 


FOR if you do, every one will certainly have 


2 Hit at it. Have a care alſo not to complain 


of it, fince Malice always attacks on the weaker 


Side. Refentment ſerves only to divert it. No- 


thing pleaſes Malice ſo much, as to throw one 
off the Hinges. It lets fall rart Words, and ſets 
all Engines at Work, until it hath found our 
the Quick. A Man of Parts then ought never 
E | to 


148 The Art of Prudence: Or, 
to diſcover his Malady, whether it be Perſonal, 
or Hereditary: Since Fortune her ſelf takes 
Pleaſure ſometimes to wound in that place, 
where ſhe knows the Pain will be ſharpeſt. It 
mortifies always to the Quick: And therefore, 
one muſt never let it be known either what 
Mortifies, or what brings Life into any Part; 
that one may make the one to ceaſe, and the o- 
ther to continue. 


MAXIM CxL l. 
To look into the Inſide. 


(I.) IT is commonly found that Things are 


much different from what they appear to be; 


and Ignorance that only looked on the Outſide, 
is undeceived ſo ſoon as it comes to ſee within. 
The Lye is always the firſt in every Thing, it 
draws in Fools by a Vulgar, Hear-ſay, which runs 
from Mouth to Mouth; Truth always arrives 
faſt, and that too very late, becauſe it hath a 
a lame Guide, which is Time. (2.) The Wiſe 
keep for it always one half of that Faculty, 
which Nature hath purpoſely made Double. 
Deceit is wholly Superficial : and thoſe who ate 


(..) There are a great |mical way of looking into 
many People (ſays our Au- Things. Many times Gui!- 
thor in the firſt Chap. of his] ded Deformity paſſes upon 

Diſcreto) of whom the Criti- | us for Apparent Beauty. 
cal Fox, with that in the Fa-“ (2) As Alexander the Great 
ble, may cry out, and ſay, did, who always leant upon 
O the fine Head! But there is| one Ear, while any Cauſe 
Nothing in it. I find that Va. was Pleading before him, 
caum in theſe Men, which ſo[ſaying, that he would keep 
many Philoſophers have ſaid that for the adverſe Par- 
was impoſſible to be metwith.|ty, | 
This is a fine ſort of Anato 0 
| 0 


The Man of _— 
ſo themſelves, are preſently catched by it. Diſ- 
cernment retires inwards, that ſo it may be the 


more eſteemed by the Wiſe. 
MAXIM CXLVII. 
Not to be Inacceſſible. 


LET a Man be never ſo Perfect, he ſome- 


times ſtands in need of Council. 


He that will 


take none is an Incorrigible Fool. (:.) The moſt 
Intelligent Perſon ought to make room far good 
Advice. ( 2. ) Sovereignty it (elf ſhould not 


_ exclude Inſtruction. Some Men are Incurable, 


becauſe they are Inacceſſible. They precipitate 


(..) Pliny Junior ſays, that 
"tis the ſign of great Pru- 
dence, to believe others as 
Wiſe as our ſelves ; and of a 
Solid Mind, to be willing ro 
receive Inſtructions. Cujas hac 
praci pua Prudentia, quod Alios 
Prudentiores arbitrabatur: Hec 
precipua Eraditis, quod diſcere 
volebat. Ep. 23. lib. 8. 


for Governing without a 
Council, thereby preſuming 
that he had too good an O- 
pinion of himſelf This Self- 


ſufficiency was reproach'd 
in him, in his Life time, by 


the great Steward of Norman- 
dy, who one day bluntly ſaid 
'to him, Nur Majeſty's ſmall 
| Nag ought to be wery ſtrong, 


(2) For great Affairs (ſays ſince ſhe can carry both you, and 
Paterculus) require great Aſſi- 41 your Council, Matthieu in 


ſtance. Etenim magna Nege- 
tia, magnis Adjutoribus egent. 
Hiſt. 2. 
know all, ſays Tacitus, Neque 
poſſe Principem, ſud Scientiâ, 
cuncta complecti. Ann. 3. Al- 
ſo according to the ſame Ja- 
citus, The beſt Inſtruments 
of a good Government, are 
good Councellors. Nullum 
majus boni Imperii Inſtrumen- 
tum, quam bonos Amicos. Hiſt. 


4. Divers Hiſtorians have 


blam'd Lewis XI. of France, 


this Princes Life, Likewiſe 


add to this, the Diſtick of 


No Prince can the Antient Poet, which 


ſays, | 
Laudatiſſimus eff, qui per ſe cun- 
e (dba videbit; 

Sed laudandus et Is, qui paret 
(Recta monenti. 
That is to ſay, He is very 
worthy of Praiſe, who knows 
all of himſelf, but that he de- 
ſervesnoleſs Commendation, 
who - ſubmits to another's 


I. 3 


Council. 
them 
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themſelves, becguſe no body dares come x 
them, to hinder'them from it. A Door muſt 
then be left open to Friendſhip, and by it Relicf 
will enter. A Friend ought to have full Liberty 
to Speak, nay, and to Reprove too. The Opi- 
nion that is conceived of his Fidelity and Pru- 
dence, ought to procure him this Authority. 
But this Familiarity is not to be common to All. 
It is enough to have one ſecret Confident, whoſe 
Correction is valued, and who is to be made 
uſe, of as a true Looking-Glaſs, for Undeceiving 
People, | | 8 


Zo have the Art of Converſing, 


(I.) Is the Means whereby a Man ſhews his 
own Value. Of all Humane Actions there is 
none that requires greater Circumſpection than 
this, ſince it is the moſt uſual Exerciſe of Life. 
There is much Reputation either to beGain'd, or 
Loſt by it. (2.) If Judgment be neceſſary in 
Writing a Letter, which is a premeditated Con- 


(1.) Converſation ( ſays] Content, and the Occupati- 
eur Author in the firſt Chap. on of Men of Wir. | 
of his Criticon) is the chief| (2.) Many (ſays John Rufo) 
means, whereby we arrive] bypopping out a wordat ran: 
at Knowledge. Whenever] dom, have been blew'd even 
4 Wiſe Man ſpeaks he begets| in the middle of their Diſ- 
another of his Species. * * *| courſe by ſome Standers by 

onverſation (continues he)| Wherefore (continues he) it 
is the Daughter of Reaſon-| would be but Prudence, in 
ing, the Mother of Know- Converſation, to imagine 
Jedge, the Breath of the} one's ſelf playing at Cheſs; 
Soul, the Commerce off where one always does well 
Hearts, the Bond of Friend | to conſider the ſtate of the 
ſhip, the Nouriſhment of] Game before one removes a 

EO, > Fare Man. Apot hegm 52. 

ver ſation 
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verſation by Paper, far more is it required in 
ordinary Converſation, which brings the Merit 
of People under a ſudden Teſt. (3.) The: Ma- 
ters of this Art feel the Pulſe of a Man's Wit by 
his Tongue, according to the Saying of a 
Sage, Speak, if Thou would'ff have Me to know 
Thee. Some maintain, that the true Art of Con- 
verſing, is to do it without Art: And that Con- 
verſation, if it be betwixt good Friends, ought 
to be as eaſy as their Cloaths: For where it is a 
Conference of Ceremony and Reſpect, it is to 
be performed with more Reſerve, to ſhew that 
they underſtand the World. The way to ſucceed 
well in this way, is to imitate thoſe Men's Wit, 
who are, as it were, allow d to be the Judges of the 
Conference. Take heed not to be vain in Cen- 
ſuring of Words, leaſt that make thee to be ta- 
ken for a Pedant; nor in Controlling and Chop- 
ping Reaſons, for then all will avoid thee. To 
{peak to the Purpole is more neceſſary, than to 


ſpeak Eloquently 
(3.) This was Socrates, of | Whether that Prince be Excellent 


whom we have alſo this ſay-{ or wot, becauſe I never yet Diſ- 
ing, 1 ds not know, (ſays he) I cours d him. 


MAXIM CxIIX. 


Zo be able to Caſt the Blame and Misfortunes upon 
Others. | 


(r.) IT is a thing of great uſe amongſt thoſe 


thar Govern, to have Bucklers againſt Hatred ; 
To | thar 


(r.) According to ſome to keep out the Torrent of 


politicians, it is for a Prince's the People. They are of- 


Security to have Favourites, tentimes good Victims te 


fince they are a ſor; of Banks allay the Publick Fury. Pla- 


[L 4 cvlars 5 
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culare: publice Solicitudinis about them that may take 
Pifime, ſays Pliny Junior, in | upon him the hatred they 
his Panegyrique. Principi- deſerve. It was for this 
bus gratum e#t (ſays Strada, reaſon that Philip IT. of Spain 
Dec. x. lib. 2.) Domi Ali. made fo much of the Duke 
quem efſe, in quem Odia, Domi - of Alva, as a Perſon who 
ni: debi ta, exonerentur. That] took as great Care to make 
is to ſay, Princes are com - Enemies, as Others did to 
monly pleas'd, to have one | make Friends. - 


that is to ſay, Men upon whom the Cenſure, 
and Complaints of the Publick may light: And 
which is not the Effect of Inability, as Malice 
imagines, but of an Induſtry elevated above the 
Underſtanding of the Vulgar. Every thing can- 
not ſucceed, nor all Men be contented. There 
ought to be in this caſe a ſtrong Head, that 
may ſerve as a Butt to receive all the Arrows, and 
to bear the Reproaches of all Faults and Miſcar: 
riages, at the Expence of its own Ambition, 


MAXIM CL, 
To le able to put a Value upon what One does. 


IT is not enough that Things are good in 
themſelves, becauſe all Men ſee not to the bot: 
tom, nor are able to Diſcern into them. Moſt 
part follow the Multitude, and ſtop not but 
where the greateſt Concourſe is. It is a great 
Point to be able to ſer an Eſteem upon one 
Commodity, either by Praifing it; (for Praiſe is 
the whet of Inclination) or by giving it. a pretty 
Name, which is a good way to — it: But ſtill 
all this muſt be done without Affectation. Not 
to Write but for able Men, is an univerſal Bait, 
becauſe every one thinks himſelf to be ſo, 755 


} 
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for thoſe who do not, the Conſideration of a 
want of Ability will ſerve as a Spur to Deſire. 
One's Projects muſt never be called common, 
nor eaſy, for that's the true way to make them 
be thought Trivial. All Men are pleaſed with 
Singularities, as being moſt deſirable bath by the 
Humour and Mind- | 


MAXIM CLI. 


To Think to Day what may happen to Morrow, or 
a long Time after. oP 


THE greateſt Fore-ſight, is to allow Time for 
it. (T.) There is nothing Fortuitous to thoſe 
who Foreſee; nor any thing Dangerous for 
ſuch as expect it. We muſt not put off the 
Thoughts of Danger till we be Sinking; we 
muſt be Before hand, and by mature Conſidera- 
tion, endeavour to prevent the worſt that may 
happen. The Pillow is a Dumb $Sibil. To 
Sleep upon a Thing that is to he done, is bet- 
ter than to be Awaked by one already done. 


Some Do firſt, and Think afterwards: Which is 


rather to ſeek for Excuſes, than Expedients. O- 
thers there are wha neither Think before, nor 
yet afrer. A Man's whole Life ſhould be em- 
ployed in Thinking, that he may not miſtake 
his Way. Reflection, and Fore-tight, give us 


\the Advantage of Anticipating Life. 


(..) One of the Seven to call the Night Euphrone, 


Wiſe Men ſaid, that that Man (Prudence) becauſe ( fays 
was not Perfect, who could Servu⁰ ) Man has always a 
not foreſee what was to quicker Conception and Pe- 
come. ; netration a Nights than 3 
(2.) the Greeks were wont (Days. 1 
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MAXIM CLI. 


one Luſtre. 


(I.) WHDO excels in Perfection, will excel al. 
10 in Eſteem. (2.) The moſt Accompliſh'd wil 
ever have the firſt Rank. If his Companion have 
any part in the Praiſe, it will ſtill be but his Lea. 
Vings. The Moon ſhines, as long as ſhe is 2. 
lone amongſt the Stars; but fo ſoon as the Sun 
appears, ſhe either loſes her Light, or totally 
Vaniſhes. Never approach him that may e. 
clipſe thee, but rather him that may ſer off thy 
Luſtre. (3) 'Twas after this manner Martial; 
he Cun- 

( 2.) Tacitus ſays, that the 
Arſacides (Hoſtages) choſe 


Newer to keep Company with Thoſe that may ecliy, 


(.) Wherefore Sovereign 
Princes (ſays Cemmiues) ought 
never to meet together, for rather to put themſelves in. 
it will always happen, that [ro the Hands of Corbulo, than 
the Train and Equipage of|of his Colleague Num! in; 
the One, may be more mag- [becauſe Corbulo had a greatei 
nilicent than thoſe of the | Reputation, and a better 
Other, whence preceed Dif- | Mien. Whereupon Num. 
ferences. And in another Place, | aius, Governor of Syria, in 
Of two Princes (continues| his return homewards, would 
he) it often falls our, that not ſuffer his ' ſaid fellow 
One has a more Obliging| Commander to enter his Pro- 
and Agreeable Air than the] vince, for fear, leaſt his good 
Other, which he tacitly glo- Mien, fine Shape, and Sub- 
ties in, and receives Flattery [lime and Majeſtical mannet 
Jor, which ſtill does but re- of ſpeaking, ſhould divert 


flect upon his Companion 
and Equal. Book 2. Chap, 8. 
Tacitus ſays, that Tiber“ us did 
all he could to avoid being 
compar'd with Auguſtus, 
whoſe Memory he plainly 


perceiv'd was dear to the[ninm walidas, 


his Peoples Affection and 
Reſpect from him. Ne / a 
acci piendas Copias Syriam in. 
traviſſet Corbulo, Omnium Ora 
in ſe verteret, Corpore ingen, 
verbis magni ßcus, et Specis. na- 
Ann. 13. 


People. 


Met u W e 
Ann. 1 3 


(3.) Ones aut Vetulas ba. 
| | (bes Amica, 


Au 
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Aut turpes, Vetuliſque fediores :| This Epigram is of great 
Has ducts Comiter, trahisq; tecum] Uſe among thoſe Ladies, 
per Conuiwia, Porticus, Theatra.| who are Proud of their 


Sic formoſa, Fabulla, fic Puella es.] Beauty. 
Martial. lib. 8. Ep. 79. | 


cunning Fabulla, found means to appear 
geautiful, thro' the Age, or Deformity, of her 
Companions. One muſt never run the riſque of 
being leſſen d by By- ſtanders of greater Merit; 
nor do Honour to others, at the Expence of 
one's Own Reputation. It is good to frequent 
the Company of eminent Perſons, to Accom- 
pliſh one's ſelf ; but when one is once Com- 
pleat, one ought to ſtrike in with thoſe of in- 
ferior Capacities, To model thy ſelf, chuſe 
the moſt Perfect Perſons ; and when thou art 
once Faſhion'd, frequent the inferior Sort, 


MAXIM CLUI 


Io ſhun being Oblig' d, to fill the Placę of a Great 
Man. 


[F one engage in that, one ought to be ſure 
o exceed him: For to equal a Predeceſſor, one 
muſt have double his Worth. (1.) As ir 
quires Prudence and Skill in him that Suc- 
ceeds, to make himſelf valued, fo does it likewiſe 
Art to bring about, that he may not be 
clips d by him that went before him. ( 2.) It is 

| | | very 

(i.) The Memory of Au pod to himſelf, in fo doing, 
zitus has been exceedingly | the greater Glory, in being 
reproach'd, for his having ſo much rhe more regretted 
choſen Tiberius for his Suc- after his Death, as the Romans 
ceſſor, ſince he could not bur | ſhould find a difference be- 
know his Pride and Cruelty | tween his Reign, and that of 
But moſt think Auguſtus pro- Tiberius, Ne Trverium quiaem 

| | Coaritat 9 
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Caritate, aut Rei pub. Cura Suc- 
ceſſorem adſcitum, ſed quoni- 

am Arroganti am, Sævitiamque 
ejus introſpexerit, Comparatione 
aeterrima ſibi Gloriam quæſi. 
wiſſe, Tacit. Ann. 1. 

(2.) Tis oftentimes a miſ- 
fortune to ſucceed a Man 
that has acquir'd a great Re- 
putation, becauſe, according 
to Tacitus, his Glory will be 
thereby diminiſh'd. Where- 
fore he commends Julius Fron- 
tinus exceedingly, as a Per- 

ſon worthy of the greateſt 
Admiration, in that having 
ſucceeded Cerialis, who had 
perform'd Wonders in Bri- 


Cum Cerialis quidem alteiy, 
Succeſſoris Famam obruiſſet 
Suſtinuit quoque Molem Julin 
Frontinus, Vir magnus, quantum 
licebat. In vita Agricole 
Oneraſti futuros Principes ( ſays 
Pliny Junior to Trajan) fed e 
Poſteros noflireg. Nam ei hi 
Principi bus ſuis exigent, 1 
eadem audire mereantur; et 
illi quod non audi ant, indigns. 
bunt ur. That is to ſay, yon 
Leave to Princes to come, 
and even to our Poſterity, 
an everlaſting cauſe of being 
diſſatisfied; for theſe wil 
expect that their Prince; 
ſhould do ſomething worthy 


rain, he nevertheleſs had 


of the ſame Acclamation, 


not appear'd a whit Inferior! and they will be mortify 
to that Predeceſſor of his. to find they deſerve none. 


| | | tc 
very difficult to fill up a Vacancy, ſince com- ti! 
p monly he that preceded appears the beſt ; and 9: 
i by conſequence Equality is not enough, by rc: { 
| fon the former is in poſſeſſion of it. (3.) It C 


therefore neceſſary to ſurpaſs him, to Diſpoſch d 


Name that can never belong cauſe us to remember 1 
. : = . ä . : * + 7 , NC 


* 


him of the Advantage he has of being mol 2 
| | 8 1 
41.3.) It is upon the ſame te any other, but will ever li 
Occaſion, the ſaid Pliny fur- appear foreign to a good x1 
ther addreſy'd himſelf thus Prince, and falſe in a bad. F 
to Trajan. Thr Title of the Others ſhall in vain aſſum * 
Moſt Excellent Prince (ſays it to themſelves, ſince every 1 
he) is as much your due, as one will immediately find it 5 
that of your own Family; to belong only to you. Lot 
and to call you Iræjan will ſas the Name of Auguſtus ot. 
not Point you out more clear- | caſions us immediately , & 
ly, than to call you the Mo#|think of him that was fir ; 
Excellen:, And ſome Lines af. Honour'd with it, ſo that of F 
cer. You have acquir'd a Moſt Excellenc will as fool + 
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And 28 often as Poſterity in bono Principe alienum, is 
mall have oceon to term | mals falſum : Quod licet Onnes 
my the Moſt Excellent, it will | poſtea uſurpent, ſemper tamen 
pteſently come into their agnoſcerur quod tuum eff, E. 
Minds, that you are the firſt, | enim, ut Nomine Anguſti admo- 
and the only Perſon that can] nemur ejus, cur pri mum dicatun 
deſerve that Character. Op- e# ; ita lc Optimi Appella- 
ini Nomen tibi tam proprium| tio nunquam Memeriæ Hominum 
quam paternum, nec magis de- ſine te recuret: Quotieſque Pe- 
fnite diſtinctegus deſignat, qui ſteri noſtri Optimum Aliquem 
Trajanum, quam qui Opti-] vocare cogentur, taties recordas 
mum appellat. Aſſequu-¶ buntur, quis meruerit vocari. 
tus es Nomen, quod ad Alium In Panegyricà. 

tyanſire non poſſit, ni ſi ut a pareat | 


MAXIM CIIV. 


Not to be Eaſie, either to Believe, or to Love. 


'TIS an Argument of Maturity of Judgment; 
to be hard of Belief. Nothing is more common 
than to Lye; to Believe then, ought to be extra- 
ordinary. He who is apt to Move, finds him- 
ſelf often put out of Countenance. But eſpecial 
Care muſt be had not to ſeem to doubt the Cre- 
dit of another; for that paſſes from Incivility to 
an Offence, ſeeing it is to reckon him either 4 
Deceiver, or fit to be Deceived; Nor is all the 
Hurt there neither ; for, beſides that, not to Be- 
lieve is the Sign of a Lyar, he being ſubject to 
two Misfortunes, neither to Believe, nor to be 
Believed. (r.) A ſuſpenſion of Judgment in 
Him that Hears, is Commendable ; but he that 
Speaks may quote his Author. It is alſo a kind 


{r.) Never make your makes hirnle!f paſs for a Per- 
{elf Author of what you do ſon of little, or no Capaci- 
not rertainly know, { ſays|ty. And it comes very neat 
John Rufoto his Son) for who- a Lie, totell Truthby chance 
ever affirms an Uncertainty In hie Letter in Verſe, 


* 
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of Imprudence to be eaſie to Love: For if one 


Lye in Speech, one may alſo Lye in Affection . 


and that Cheat is more petnicious than the 
other. i 


MAXIM CLV. 
The Art of reſtraining Paſſions. 


LE T a prudent Reflection prevent, if poſſible 
the uſual Tranſports of the Vulgar : That wil 
be no difficult thing to a prudent Man. (I.) The 
firſt ſtep to Moderation, is to perceive that we 
are falling into a Paſſion. By theſe means, we 
enter the Liſts with full power over our ſelves, 
and may examine how far it is neceſlary to give 
Way to our Reſentment. With this Quality we 
may be Angry, and puta ſtop to it as we pleaſe, 
Strive to know where, and when, it is fit to ſtop; 
for it is the hardeſt thing in the World to do 
when one is in one's full Career. It is a great 
Sign of Judgment, to ſtand Firm, and undiſtur- 
bed, amidſt the Sallies of Paſſion. Every Exceſ; 
of it degenerates from Reaſon; for that will ne- 
ver be diſordered, nor Tranſgreſs the Bounds of 
its Duty. To be able to curb one's Paſſion, one 
muſt always hold the Reins faſt. He that Go- 
verns himſelf after this manner, will be reputed 
theWiſeſt Man; as he will be otherwiſe, if he does 
the contrary. 

(1.) One ſaying to Dioge-| will make you Angry. No (ſaid 


nes, after a Fellow had Spit he) but 7 am chinbing whether 
in his Face, This Afrons ſure I ough: not to be ſo. 


Eo OOO ono Ras en OS nad bin o 


le 
vil 
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MAXIM CLVL 
Friends by Choice. 


FRIENDS ought to abide the Teſt of Dit- 
cretion, and the Trial of Fortune. It is not 
enough that they have had the Suffrage of the 
Will, they muſt alſo have that of the Underſtan- 
ding. Tho" this be the moſt important Point of 
Life, yet there is till leaſt care taken about it. 
Some make People Friends by the Intervention 
of others, but moſt doit by Chance, We Judge 
of Men by the Friends they have. A Knowing 
Man will never Chuſe one that is Ignorant. But 


however altho a Man may pleaſe, yer we mul} 


not therefore repute him an Intimate. For thar 
Accident may proceed rather from the Pleaſan:- 
neſs of his Humour and Manner, than any A- 
ſurance one has of his Capacity. There are Le- 
gitimate Friendſhips, and Baſtard one's. Theſe 
are for Pleaſure only; but the others for grearer 
Security in Acting. (t.) There are few Friends 
belong to the Perſon, but many to the Fortune 


(2.) The Good-wit of a Friend, is better than 


al 


(.) Trencher-Eriende, (2, We ate three ; (ayg 
(ſays our Author) Friends our Authors Mera! Geryor in 
in your Coach, at Plays, the ſame Book) we have but 
Feaſts, Balls, and to walk one Heart. He that hath 
with you, during your Proſ- many true Friends is fingly 
perity you'l find in abun- U: 
dance. At your Table they'i| derſtanding as they have all 
be your Napkins, but when together. Hz Diſcerns and 
you, require any Service of Reaſons with their United 
them, their Hands will be Knowledge. He Sees wirh 
Scicf. Critique 3d, of hi Crtti.] lo many Eyes; he Hears 
ren, Part 2.4. with fo many Ears; he 

| Vorks 


in Poſſeſſion of ſomuch Un- 
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Works by ſo many Hands ;| no Friends, has neither Fee; 
and he Runs with ſo many] nor Hands. He Lives by 
Feet. But however as ma. kalf of him; he Walks like 
ny as they are, they have but] a blind Man, and always 2. 
one Will, for Friendſhip is] lone; inſomuch, that if ke 
but one Soul in ſo many dif- | ſhould chance to fall, he ha; 
feretit Bodies. He that has] no body to lift him up. 


all the Good-will of others. Take thy Friends 
then by Choice, and not by Lot. A prudent 
Friend eaſes many Troubles: Whereas one that 
is not ſo, multiplies and encreaſes them. (3.) lf 
thou would'ft nor loſe thy Friends, never wiſh 
them a great Fortune, 


(3. Honores enim mutant] Ximenes, for that having a 
Mores, For Honours change great many Friends, he whol. 
Manners, on which Account| Iy negle&ed them, and gave 
4 Spaniſh Gentleman once fe- himſelf up entirely to Af. 
verely reproach'd Cardinal] fairs of State. | 


MAXIM CLVIL 


Not to be Miſtaken in People. 

THIS is the worſt, and yet moſt ordinary 
Miſtake. (1.) It is better to be deceived in the 
Price, than in the Commodity: And there is no- 
thing that one ought more narrowly to inſpect. 
There is a great deal of difference berwixt know- 
ing of Things, and knowing of Perſons: And 
it is a nice Philoſophy, to Diſcern into the Minds 
and Humours of Men. In a word, it is as nc- 
ceſlary to Study them, as Books. 


(t.) Mala Emptio (fays Pli-\ Purchaſe is always diſagree- | 


ny Junior) ſeinper ingrata ef, able, becauſe. it ſeems to 
eo maxime, quod exprobrare reproach the Buyer witli 
Stultitiam Domino videtur, Ep. | Folly. 

44. lib. 1. That is, a bad 


MAX. 
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MAXIM CLVIIL 
To know how tb uſe Friend. 


THAT's a Thing that requires great Skill. 


Some are good to be made uſe of at a Diſtance ; 
and others near athand. One that has not been 
fr for Converſation, may yet be good for Cor- 
reſpondence. Diſtance frees us from certain 
Humours, which their Preſence render'd inſup- 
portable. In Friends we are not only to look 
for Pleaſure, but for Profit alſo. A Friend ought to 
have the three Qualities of an Eſſence, or as the 


School-Men call it, an Ens: Which are Unity, 


Goodneſs and Truth: In Regard that a Friend 
ſtands inftead of all Things. There are but very 
few that can be allow'd for Good: And by not 
knowing how to Chuſe even thoſe, the number 
becomes leſs. To know how to preſerve them, 
is yet more than to have been able ro make them. 


Look out for ſuch as may continue long: And 
tho in the beginning they may be New, it is e- 
nough tocontent you, that they may becomeOld. 


To take Things aright, thoſe are ever the Beſt, 
which are not acquired till we have Eat a Buſhel 
of Salt with them. (1.) There is no ſuch horrid 
Deſart, as to Live without Friends. (2.) Friend- 
ip multiplies Bleflings, and divides Croſſes. 

| It 


(i.) Vida ſm Amigo (ſays 
the Spaniſh Proverb) Muerte 
6 TÞ1go, That is, To i ve 
without Friends, is to die Withe 
ut Witneſſes. 

(2.) J am ſhe (ſays Friend-. 
ip in Gracian) without 
whom there is no Happ1- 


whom the greateſt Misfor- 
tunes are ealily tolerable, 
In other ſorts of Proſperities, 
the Advantages are all found 
ſeperate, bur tis I poſſeſs 
them ail together, viz. Ho- 
nour, Pleaſure and Profit. I 
do not reſide but amongſt 


wſs in this World, and with 


Good Men, ({ for according. 
| M £5 
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to Sezeca ) I am neither True] in the Heart, which is the 
nor Conſtant to the Bad. II Centre of all good Will. c.. 
have my Name from Love, | tique 2. of the zd. Part if 
and by conſequence am not | hisCriticon, mn 

to be found in the Belly, but 


It is the only Remedy againſt bad Fortune. It 
is the Vent by which the Soul diſcharges it 


ſelf. 
MAXIM CLIX, 


To know how to bear with Fools. 


WISE Men have always been Bad-ſufferers, 
Impatience encreaſes with Knowledge, A vaſt 
Reach is not eaſy to be ſatisfy'd. (1.) In the 
Judgment of Epictetus, the beſt Maxim of Life, 


is, to Saffer. He hath placed one half of Wiſ- 


dom in that. If all Impertinences are to be 
born with, without doubt there is need of much 


Patience. Sometimes we ſuffer moſt from thoſe 


on whom we depend moſt; and that ſerves to 
exerciſe our Patience. From Suffering, ſprings 


that ineſtimable Peace, which makes rhe Happi. 


neſs of this World. Let him that finds not him. 
ſelf in a Humour to Suffer, withdraw, if he be 
able, to bear with himſelf. 


(r.) Our Author compre-| two Words, to Suffer, and to 
bends all Morality, in theſe | 4b/tain. 


MAXIM CLX. 


To Speak ſparingly to our Competitors for Caution: 
| ſake, and to others out of Civility, 


ONE hath always time to let flip one's Words 


but not to retain them. We ought to ſpeak a 


Men do in their laſt Wills, ſince the fewer the 
Words, 


N= 
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Words, the leſs will be the Law-Suits. We are 
to accuſtom our ſelves to this, in Matters of no 
Importance, that we may not fail when there 
is ſomewhat of more Conſequence. Silence 
holds much of Divinity. Whoſoever is forward 
to Speak, is always upon the point of being 
Caſt, and Convicted. 


MAXIM CLXI. 
To know the Failings wherein we take Phaſere: 


THE moſt Accompliſhed Perſon hath always 


ſome of theſe, whereof he is either the Husband, 


or the Gallant. They are to be found in the 
Man of Wit, and the more Conſpicuous his Abi- 
lities are, the more Remarkable are his Miſcari- 
ages, Who knowing when he had them, did not 


correct them, becauſe his Affection blinded his 


Underſtanding. To be Paſſionate, and that 
for Vice, are two Evils- Theſe Fauits are the 
Blemiſhes of Perfection. They as much offend 
thoſe who ſee them, as they pleaſe thoſe who 
have them. Here is the fair Occaſion for a Man 
to overcome himſelf, and to put the Cap-ſtone 
upon his other Perfections. Every one Levels 
at that Work, and inſtcad of praiſing all that 
is ro be Admired, ſtop ſhort to Cenſure a Fault, 
which, as they ſay, diſcredites all the reſt, 


MAXIM. CLXII. 
To be able to triumph over Fealouſie and Envy. 
THOUGH it be Prudence to flight Envy, 


yet that Contempt is a ſmall matter now a. days 
1 Ga- 
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Gallantry works a far better Effect. He cannot 
be ſufficiently praiſed, who ſpeaks well of him 
that ſpeaks ill of others. (1.) There is not any 
Revenge more Heroick, than that which tor- 
ments Envy, by doing Good: (2.) Every good 
Succeſs is a Wound to the Envious Man, and 
the Glory of his Corrival, is a Hell to him. Ty 
make one's Happineſs to be a Poiſon to one's 
Enviers, is held to be one of the moſt rigorou; 
Puniſhments one can poſlibly inflict on them, 
Enviers Die as often as they hear the Praiſes of 
the Envied Revive. Both contend for Immortali. 
ty, the one to Live always in Glory, and the other 
to Live always in Miſery. The Trumpet of Fame, 
which ſounds the one to Immortality, pronoun- 
ces Death to the other, by Condemning him to 
the Punithment of expecting in vain, that the 
Cauſe of hisPains ſhould ccaſe. 


(r.) This was 4 ſaying] wont to ſay, That Envious 
of Diogenes, who ſaid; That] People were doubly Miſe: 
the way to make Envy burſt | rable, in being afflicted at ou: 
herſelf, was, to behave ones] Proſperity, and their own 
ſelf ſo that ſhe might ſind] Adverſity. Another aid, 
nottiing wherewitha'l to re-| that Envy never ſaw a good 
proach ns. Day. nvidia feſtos Dies ni 
(2.) A King: of Sparta was] quam agit. 


MAXIM CLXIII. 


One muſt never loſe the Fuvcur of him that is Har- 
Py, to take Compaſſuon on a IWretch, 


_ MOST commoiily that which makes the 
Happineſs of ſome, cauſes the Miſery of other 
Ard they could not be Happy, if many 
Were not Miſerable. It is the Property of ſuch 
Wretches to gain People's Good-Will: For es 

FAKE 
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take a Pleaſure to do them good, who are per- 
m. ſecuted by Forrune. (1.) Nay, it hath ſome- 
ny times happened that a Man that was hated by 
or Ml all che World in his Proſperity, hath been yer 
o pitied by all in his Adveriity; his Fall having 
nd changed into Compaſſion, the Deſire of Revenge. 
7oLet a Man of Diſcretion then beware of the Turns 
MW of Fortune. There are ſome who never Aſſo- 
11; ciate, but with the Unfortunate. He, whom 
m. they ſhunned Yeſterday on account of his Proſ- 
perity, has them for Companions to day, be- 
l. cauſe of his Adverſity. (2.) This Conduct is 
her ſometimes the Token of Good - nature, but ne- 
ne, Ml ver of a Politician. N 


In- | 
00 (1.) Itwas thus that Tacitus mis ejus Neceſuatibus ad Mi ſes 
6 ſays, the Empreſs Licia Per- [rationem ewilia erat, Ann. 11. 
the fecuted Auguſtuss Children, | (2.) Pliny Junior ſays, that 
while theywere inProſperity, it is good to make one's ſelf 
and made it her Glory to aſſiſt |belov'd by the Meaner ſort, 
ou them in their Exile. Julia yet ſo, that we be not hated 
iſe viginti Annis Exilium tolera- by the Greater, whereas 
ou: vit, Auguſta Ope ſuſtentata, ſome Perſons had rather paſs 
wn lM % firentes Privignes cum pr for Stubborn and Dangerous, 
aid, WY oeculturm ſubvertifſer, Miſericors than Honeſt and Well-mean» 
ood dam erga Afictos palam o- ing People, and oppoſe 
. fenrabat, Ann. 4, And Le-|Great Men, meerly our of | 
jida, who had never liv'd in | fear of being reproach'd for 
good Intelligence with Me/- | having been too complaiſant 
alina, her Daughter, till|ro them. a a Minoribus a- 
ſhe ſaw Fortune began to Aa, ut ſimul a Principibus di. 
| frown upon her by her Hus- Liga, Plerique enim dum ve- 
u- band the Emperor's leaving | rentur, ne gratiæ Potentium nie 
her, yet then fhe began to |7mium impertiri wideantur, fi. 
take Compaſſion on her. Aſ+ [ni fteritatis, atque etiam Malig- 
jidente Matre Lepida, Que o- nit atis, famam conſequuntut. 
the N ven Filiæ haug concors, fupre- Kp. F. Hb. a. EEE 
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MAXIM CLXIV. 
To let fly ſome Shot in the Air, 


IS the way to know how that which is in- 
tended to be done, will be received, eſpecially 
where it is a Matter, whereof the Iſſue and Ap. 


probation are Doubtful. By theſe means we 


ryd to the Queen of Sc, 


are ſure to hit our Mark, and always at Liber- 
ty either to Retreat, or Advance. (1.) Thus we 
pump out Men's Minds, and know where it is 
beſt to ſer our. Foot. This Prevention is 
moſt neceſſary, for Asking pertinently, pla- 
cing Friendſhip aright, and for Governing 
well. | | 


(.) Tiberius at his Eleva · without a ſecret Deſign of 
tion to the Empire kept eve-| having him herſelf, after it 
ry Body in ſuſpence by his] had appear'd that ſhe had x 
Biſlimulation „ Pretending Queen for her Rival. Poli- 


not to Aſſume ſo great a ticians (ſays Gracian ) ever 


Charge, or at leaſt to do it. proceed contrary to other 
in Conjunction with Others | People, to the end they may 
Non ad unum Omnia deferrent, thereby deceive their Spies, 
plures facilins mma Rei pub. ſo- and confound their Intel. 
ciatis Lahoribus exſecutaros.|leQuals, They would not 
Tacit. Ann. 1. And all this have any body to tread in 
was only the better to ſound | their Steps, and therefore 
the Intentions and Thoughts|ſometimes go on one ſide, 
of the Great Men. Ad in- and ſometimes on the other; 
Froſpiciendas Procerum Volunta- they give out a thing, and 
tes. Ibidem. Queen Eliza. then Practice quite contrary: 
beth of England did not ſet Their No, is a Yes, &c. Ci. 
on foot the Negociation to |rique, 6. of the firſt part of thi 
get the Earl of Leiceſter 1 Criticon. | | 


MAX: 
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MAXIM CLXV. 
To wage War fairly. 


(i.) A brave Man may, indeed, be induced 
ſo make War, but not to make it otherwiſe 
than he ought. All Men ought to Act accor- 
ding to what they themſelves are, and not to 
what others are. Gallantry is ever beſt, where 
it is uſed towards an Enemy. We are not only 
to overcome by Force, but alſo by our manner 
of Acting. To Conquer baſely is not to over- 
come, but rather to be ſo. Generoſity hath al- 
ways had the Advantage. A worthy Man never 
makes uſe of forbidden Weapons. (2.) To 
employ the Wrack of an old Friendſhip, in fra- 
ming a new Hatred, is to uſe ſuch Arms; For 
it is not Lawful to take the Advantage of a Truſt, 
and Confidence, in Revenge. Whatever looks 
like Treachery, leſſens our good Name. The 
leaſt particle of Baſeneſs, is Inconſiſtent with 


the Generoſity of a great Soul. (3.) A brave 
: | Man 


(I.) Tiberius told the Prince] an abſent Friend to keep 
of the Catti, when he offer'd [faithfully the Secret he had 
him to Poyſon Arninius, the [confided in him, ſent him 
moſt formidable Enemy the word, that he never knew 
Romans then had, that the|his Secret, and that if he had 
People of Rome would re- entruſted him with any, he 
venge themſelves by open | was ſure he had return'd it 
Force, and not by Treachery [him again, by never think- 
and Baſeneſc. Non Fraue, ing on it more. fohn Rufo 
nequz occultis, ſed palam et ar. in his 551ft Apothegm. i 
natum Pop. Rom. Hoſtes ſuas| (3) Francis I. King of 
vleiſci. Tacit. Ann. 2. France, was wont to ſay, That 

(2.) One muſt do, in this it Truth were loſt, it ought 
Caſe, as that Spaniard did, eſpecially to be found in the 
who having been deſir'd by „Heart of a King. And a- 

. M 4 | gn 
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in, Alphonſo, King of Ar. the Safe · Conduct h 
== „That a King's bare | ſent Luther, to * > 


Word ſhould be as Sacred | Diet at Worms, That if good 


and Inviolable, as another | Faith were to be baniſh's 
Man's Oath. Agudeza Diſs | the World, the Palaces of 
courſe 30. Alſo Charles V. Princes ought to ſerve as an 
Anſwer'd thoſe that would | 4/y/us: to it. TN 
have had him violated the l 


Man ought to make it his Glory to be ſuch, 
to the end that if Gallantry, Generoſity and Fide- 


lity, were loſt in the World, they might yet be 


found repoſited in his Breaſt. 
MAXIM CLXVI. 


To Diſt inguiſh betwixt the Man of Words, and tix 
TT an. 


. 
( 1.) THIS Diſtinction is as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, as that of the Friend to the Perſon, and 


the Friend of the Employment; for theſe two 
differ not a little from each other. He is much 


out of the way, who doing no bad Deeds, give 
no good VVords: And he yet more, who giv- 


ing no bad Words, does no good Deeds. Now 


(:i.) Our Subjects do not Friendſhip. You are a very 
Addreſs themſelves to Us, Flatterer (ſays he) and Prin- 
ſaid Galba) but to our For-| ces do not know you; for all 
unes. Ceteri libentius cum] your Friends are thoſe of the 
Fortuna noſtra _ Nobiſ-| King, and not one of Alc: 
cum. Tacitus Hiſt. x. It] ander, as he ſaid himſelf. Cr: 
is the ſame with Friends; ::94e ad. of the 2d. part of th: 
ſome Love your Perſons,| Criticon. | 
and others your Proſperity. | Non bene conveniunt, nec in uni 


Hepheſtion bore a ſincere Af- | Sede morantar 


fection to Alexander and Cra. wa on G Amor. Said the 
zerus and no leſs ſincere to oet. | 
his Quality. Gracian makes| that is, Love and Majeſty ate 
the Courtier ſpeak thus to] inconſiſtent with each —_ 
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a. days Men feed not upon Words, ſince they 
are but Wind; neither do they Live on Civili- 
ties, thoſe being only a formal Juggle. To go 
2 Birding with a Light, is the true way to da- 
zle the Birds Eyes. The Vain, and Fooliſh are 
contented with Wind. (2.) Words ought to 
be the Pledges of Actions, and by conſequence 


have their Worth. Trees that bear no Fruit, 


and have only Leaves, have commonly no Heart. 
t is neceſſary to know both them and the others, 
to the end, that one may make Proſit of theone, 
and ſtand under the ſhade of the other. 
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(2: ) A Man of Quality | 


( ſays the Counteſs of Aran. 
da, in her Idea of the Nobleſse) 
ought never to engage his 
Word, if he be not ſure of 
being able to do what is de- 
ſir'd of him: And when he 
comes to be in a condition, 
he ought then even to do it 
before he beAsk'd. He ought 
to be as reſerv'd in offering 
Services, as Circumſpett in 


truſting te others Offers. Af. 
fected or exceſſive Compli- 
ments either come from Per- 
ſons that make it their buſi- 
neſs to Deceive, or thoſe thar 
are eaſy to be impos'd upon: 
And moſt commonly ſuch 2s 
ſuffer themſelves to be bat. 
fled by Compliments, return 


24, Part. 


the ſame Coin. Chap, 3. H, 


MAXIM CEXVIL 
To be able to belp one's Self. 


IN troubleſome Encounters, there is no better 
Company than a great Heart: And if that 
happen to fail thee, it ought to be aſſiſted 
by the Parts about it. (1. ) Croſſes are not ſo 
great, to them that can tell how ro help them- 


(..) He cannot be a Wiſe | 1pſe ſbi Sapiens prodeſſe nequit, 

Man (ſays Cicero) that knows] ne quidquam ſapit. Ep. lib. 7. 

not how to help himſelf. Qi e 
| ” ſelves. 


[ 
[ 
4 

4 
4 
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ſelves. Yield not to Fortune, left ſhe become 
inſupportable to thee. Some help themſelves ſo 
little in their Troubles, that they rather increaſe 
them, by reaſon they know not how to bear 
them with Courage. He that underſtands him- 


ſelf well, finds Reflection a Relief to his VVeak- 


neſs. A Man of Judgment comes off advanta- 

geouſlly in all things, were it even from as high 

as the Stars. , | 
MAXIM CLXVIII. 


Not to be Monſtrons. 


ALL the Hair-brained, Vain, Opinionated, 


Capricious, Self. conceited, Extravagant, Faw. 
ners, Buffoons, News- mongers, Authors of Pa- 
radoxes, Fanaticks, and in a word, all ſorts of 
Irregular Perſons: All theſe, I ſay, are ſo many 
Monſters of Impertinence. AllDeformity in the 
Soul is ever more Monſtrous than that of the 
Body, ſince it diſhonours more the Excellence 
of its Original. But who ſhall Corre& ſo great, 
and general a Diforder 2 Where Reaſon is wan- 


ting, Correction can do nothing, inſomuch that 


that which ought to be the Cauſe, of a ſerious 
Reflection upon hat occaſions Publick Laugh- 
ter, makes Men fall even into the Vanity of be- 
lieving that they are admired. 5 


MAXIM CILXIX. 


To take more Care not to Miſs once, than to Hit an 
hundred times. | 


. 


AS long as the Sun ſhines No-body takes No- 
tice of him; but when he comes to be — 
. „„ : 0 g 33 | 
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all conſider him. The Vulgar will keep no Ac- 
count of your Hits, but your Miſſes. The Bad 
manifeſt themſelves more by their Grumblings, 
than the Good by Applauſes; and many have 
not been thoroughly known, until they fell. All 
good Succeſſes put together, are not enough to 
wipe away one bad One. Undeceive thy {elf 
then, and take it for a certain Truth, that Envy 
will obſerve all thy Faults, bur not one of thy 
good Actions. 


MAXIM CIXX. 
To be ſparing in all Things, 


IS the way to ſucceed in Matters of the grea- 
teſt Importance. (1.) One muſt not at every turn 
employ all one's Capacity, nor ſhew all one's 
Strength. (2.) One muſt be ſparing even in 
Knowledge: For that will ſerve to double the 
Value of it. There is a Neceſlity of having al- 
ways ſomething to truſt ro, when the Queſtion 
is how to get out of the Mire. The Relief is 
more conſiderable than the Fight, becauſe ir is 
ever accompanied with the Reputation of Va- 
lour. (3.) Prudence keeps always to the ſurer 
ſide: And in this Sence that Ingenious Paradox 
is true: Which ſays, ht the Half is more than 
the Whole. | | | | 


(1.) Ommia ſcire, non omnia] ( 2.) Ex Sapientis Modum. 
exequi ( ſays Tacitus of Agri- | bid. - 1 : 
cola) that is to ſay, He knew | (3.) This was a Saying of 
All, but did not do All he | Pittacus, one of the Seven Sa- 
knew. 8 ges of Greece. FE 


MAN. 
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MAXIM CLXXL 


Not to abuſe Favour. 
GREAT Friends are for great Occaſions, 


Much Favour is not to be employed on every 


tlghr Account, for that's but abuſing it. The 
 Sheet-Anchor is always reſerved for the laſt Ex- 
tremity. If we ſquander away the, Much, for 
the Little, What will remain for the next Occa- 
fon? (r.) There is nothing now-a-days more 
valuable rhan Protectors, (2.) nor more precious 
than Favour. It does and undes, even to rhe 
giving of Wit, and of taking it away again, 
(3.) Fortune hath always been as much a Step- 
mother to the Wiſe, as Nature and Fame have 
been favourable to them. Ir's better to Know 
how to preſerve our Friends, than our Eſtates. 


Cx.) Neque enim Cuiquam to ſome to help them up, 
(fays Pliny Junior Ep.23.1ib.6.)| but ſe)dom to any goad Man, 
tam clarum ſtatim Ingenium eſt, | or Perſon of Merit. She al- 
ut poſſit emergere, niſi Ili Mate- ways putch'd upon the worſt 
ria, Occaſio, Fautor etiam Com- ta beſtow her Favours on. 
enendatorque contingat. That 1S, | So ſoon as ever ſhe ſaw a 
No Man can do any great] Blockhead, ſhe preſently 
Matters without a Patron to jcalPd him, and let a Thou 
rotect, and biing him in ſand wiſer Men wait, for 
/ ogue. I which tho' every body re- 

2.) The firſt Stale of|fleQed on her, yet ſhe car'd 
this Ladder of Fortune (faid | nor, being prepar'd to hear 
Gracias) is more difficult to | whatever could be ſaid to 
get up than a Mountain. her on that Subject. Next 
And a page after he ſays, that | ſhe caſt a favourable Eye on 
all the difficulty in mount- an Impoſtor, but for Perſons 
ing this Ladder lay in the [of Worth and Integrity, ſhe 
firſt Stale, by reaſon that Fa- had not the leaſt regard ta 
vour, the chief Miniſter of |them, for fear they might 
Fortune, was poſted there. pry into her Follies and 

This Miniſter lent her Hand Whimſies. Critique 6. of ” 


2 
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2d. part of his Criticon. 

(3-) In the ſame Book he 
makes Fortune ſpeak to Mo- 
ney, after the following man- 
ner. Why are you always 
at variance (Quoth ſhe) with 
Good Men, and ever alloci- 
ared with Bad? Is it true 
(as I have been Inform'd) 
that you keep the worſt 
Company in the World? If 
good Men (Anfwer'd Mo- 
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their Companies, tis purely 

their Faults, in / that they 
know not how to win me. 
They can neither Steal, 
Cheat, nor Lye; they will 
nor ſuffer themſelves to be 
corrupted ; they do not ſuck 
People's Blood from them; 
they cannot Flatter nor In- 
trigue. How then ſhould 1 
enrich them, if they do not 


er for me where I am to 


hey ) ſee me fo ſeldom in be found? &c. 


MAXIM CLXXIL 


Never to Engage with bim, that hath Nothing ts 
Lofe. 


TOdo otherwiſe, were to Fight ar Difadvan- 
tage; for ſuch an Adverſary always enters the 
Litts unconcernedly. Since he hath loſt all 
Shame, he has ncither any more to Loſe, or to 
Husband ; and therefore runs Hand over Head 
into all Extravagances. Reputation, which is an 
ineſtimable Jewel, ought never to be expoſed to 
ſo great Riſques. (1.) Having colt a great 
many Years to acquire, it comes thus to be loft | 
in a moment. A rrudent Man is withheld by 
the Conſideration that he hath much to loſe. 
(2.) When he thinks of his Reputation, he pre- 

ſenily 
aum vixit Severitatis Fama 
ſupremis Teftamonts Ferbis, Am- 
bitients manifeſtus, Qui ppe ad- 
didit ſabjectorum Nero Pro- 
Vinci am ſuiſſe, ſibieunio proxiues 
vixifet. Ani. 16. © 

(2.) Ir was tor this reaſon, 
that [eraſea would not go 
and plead his Cauſe before 

1 the 


(1.) Tacitus ſays, that a 
certain Perſon one HFeraulus, 
having all along behav'd 
himſelf like a Man of Ho- 
nour and Courage, yet when 
he came to Die effac'd his 
former Glory by a Bragging 
Expreſſion, that he put at 
dhe end of his Will Magna 
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the Senate againſt his Accu- 
ſers, for fear of expoſing 
himſelf to the ill Uſage of 
divers baſe Judges, who 
would aſſuredly thereby ſeek 
to ingratiate themſelves with 
Nero, his profeſs'd Enemy, 
Affirming, that he would ra- 
ther think of dying coura- 
giouſly, aftet the Example 
of thoſe Heroes, whom he 
had all along endeavour'd to 


— CCEC—_ 


auxerit, eorum Gloria peterit fl. 
nem, And four Lines after, 
Tot per Annos continuum vitæ 
Ordinem non deſerendum. Anh, 
16, Add to this what lin, 
Junior ſays, That it is more 
ſhameful to loſe one's Repu: 
tation, than never to haye 
acquir'd any. Cum fit alioqui 


ö . . \ 
multò deformius amittere quam 


non aſſequi Laudem. Ep. ult. 
lib. 8. Wherefore ſuch as 


qty) — — a — — Fra 


have gain'd much Repurati. 
on, are wont to be very jea- 
lous, and good Husbands 
of it. 


1mitate. Ludibria et Contu- 
4 melia, imminere, Subtraheret 
Aures Conviciis et Probris * ** 
| Intemperatus, Impollutus, quo- 
rum veſtigiis et Studiis Vitam 


ay ſently conſiders the danger of forfeiting it. And ll ; 
by means of this Reflection, he proceeds with I j 
ſo great Caution, that he has time to retire, and U 
to tecure his Credit. One can never be able to 4 
recover by a Victory what one has already loſt, WM » 
by expoſing one's ſelf to a Hazard, 


MAXIM CILXXIII. 


Not to be a Glaſs in Converſation, and much leſs in ll 
Frienaſhip. 


SOME are eaſy to break, and thereby diſco- Il {« 
ver their Inſolidity. They fil themſelves with 
Diſcontent, and others with Diſtaſte. They k 
ſeem to be even e than the Eyes, becauſe I D 
they are not to be touched either in Jeſt, or in y( 
Earneſt. Even Mozes offend them. They who be 
keep them Company, ought to pur an extreme Ar 
Conſtraint upon themſelves, and Study to ob- t 
ſecve all their Niceties. There is no ſtirring 

| before 
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before them, for the leaſt Geſture diſturbs them. 
Moſt commonly they are a Seli-abounding ſort 
of People, Slaves to their own Humours, and 
dolaters of their filly Points of Honour, for 
which they would turn the World topſie. turvey. 
He that truly Lovgs, is of the Nature of a Dia- 
mond, both as to its duration, and its being hard 
to break. | 


MAXIM CLXXIV. 
Not to Live too faſt. 


TO know how to employ one's Time, is the 
true Uſe of Life. Many there are who have ſeve- 
ral Years to Live, yet want the Happineſs of en- 
joying them. They laviſh away Pleaſure, (for 
they enjoy it not,) and when they have gone on 
a great way, would willingly, if poſſible, come 
back again. Theſe are the Poſtillions of Life, 
who to the ſwift Motion of Time, add the Ra- 
pidity of their own raſh Minds. They would 
willingly Devour in one Day, what they could 
hardly be able to Digeſt during all their Lives. 
They Live in Pleaſures, as Men that would Taſte 
them all before-hand. They Eat up future Years, 
and ſince they do all Things in haſte, they have 


ſoon done. Even the Deſire of Knowledge it 


ſelf, ought to be moderated, that we may not 
know Things imperfectly. There are more 
Days, than Profperities. Make haſte to do; 
your Buſineſs, and enjoy it at Leiſure. It is 
better to have Affairs already done, than to do, 
and the Content which lafts, is to be preferred 


to that which is at an end. 


MAX. 
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MAXIM CLXXV. 

| The Subſtantial Man. 
HE that is ſo, is not ſatisfied with thoſe who 
are not. (I.) Unhappy is that Eminence, that hath 


nothing of Subſtanria! 


in it. All who appear 


to be Men, are not really ſo. There are ſome 
Artificial Sorts of People, that conceive Chime- 
ras, and are brought to bed of Miſtakes. There 
are others that refemble them, and ſer a great 
Value upon them, being better ſatisfied, it ſeems, 
with the Uncertainty that a falſe Shew promi. 
ſes, becauſe the, Much, is there; than with the 
Certainty that Truth offers, becauſe that ap- 
pears but little: Yet however at a long run, 
their wanton Humours come to an unlucky 
end, and this inaſmuch as they have no ſolid 


Foundation. Nothing 
true Reputation; and 


but Truth can give a 
nothing but Subſtance 


turn to Account. One Cheat ſtands in need of 


a great many others to ſupport it, and by conſe- 


quence the whole Building is but imaginary; and 


fince it is founded in 


the Air, it muſt of ne- 


cetlity ſoon come to the ground. ( 2.) An ill 
conceiv'd Deſign, never arrives at maturity. 
The, Much, which it promiſes, is alone ſufficient 


to render it ſuſpected: 


Like as the Argument 


which aims at proving too much, proves juſt 


nothing. | 
(I.) It is a Letter which 
has nothing but a ſuperſcrip- 
tion, ſays the Counteſs of 
Aranda, in her firſt Chapter 
of her Idea of the Nobleſſe. 
(2.) Omnia inconſalti Impe- 
tus capt , Initiis vairdn, Spacio 
[guru] cunt lays Tacitus Hilt. 3. 
* Initis Conatus ſecunda, 


ry 


neque diuturna, Ann. 6. That 
is to ſay, All Undertakings 
begun with more Heat than 
Reaſon, moſt commonly end 
without ſucceſs. * ** Be- 
ginnings may be proſperous, 
but then they do not laſt 
Tong. 


MAX; 


MAXIM CLXXVI. 
To Know of one Self, or to hear ken to thoſe who do. 


THERE is no Living without Underſtan- 
ding; One muſt, either have it by Nature, or 
at ſecond Hand. Yet there are ſome who are 
Ignorant, that they Know Nothing; and o- 
thers, who think they Know, tho' they are real- 
ly under the ſame Predicament. The Faults that 
proceed from wart of Wit, are Incurable: For 
35 Ignorants know not themſelves, ſo rake they 
no Care to look out after whatrhey want. Some 
would be Wiſe, if they did not think them- 
ſelves ſo. (1.) Hence it is that tho the Oracles 


of Wiſdom are ſo few, yet have they nothing 


to do, becauſe No-body Conſults them. (2.) It 


is neither a leſſening of one's Grandeur, nor a 


gn of Incapacity, to take Counſel : On the con- 
trary, one puts one's Self into a State of Know- 


kdge, by taking Advice. Debate thou with 


thy Reaſon, that thou mayſt not be worſted by 
il Fortune. 


(.) If you give Attenti - they are not à little miſta- 


on (ſays Solomon) you ſhall| ken, who think that taking 


receive Inſtruction, and if] Counſel is the way to make 
you take pleaſure in hearing ,| themſelves diſeſteem'd, and 
you ſhall become Wiſe. $;| reputed Wiſe only thro ano- 
inclinaweris Aurem tuam ex- |ther's means; it being a ge- 
ipies Doctrinam, et fi diiexeris| neral and an eſtabliſh'd Max- 
audire, Sa piens eric. Chap. 6. im, That he that is not 

(2.) Machiavel in the 23d. | Wiſe of himſelf, can never 
Chap. of his Prince ſays, That | be well Councell'd. 


N MAX. 
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| MAXIM CLXXVIL 


To avoid too much Familiarity in Converſation, 


. (r.) IT is neither beneficial to Practiſe, noi 
to Suffer it. He that makes himſelf too Fami. 
liar, immediately loſes that Superiority which 

(| he had gain'd by his more ſerious Air, and by 

i conſequence his Credit to boot. The Stars re- 

rain their Splendour, becauſe they mingle not 

with us. By Sequeſtring, we get Reſpect, and 


1 by too much Communicating, Contempt, MW 
1 (2.) The more common Humane Things are, Ml © 
| the leſs they are valued; (3.) for Communication 0 
| diſcovers Imperfections, which a little Reſerved- o 


g | neſs had concealed. We muſt not be too Fami- 
Har with any Body; neither with Superiours. 
becauſe of Danger ; nor with Inferiors, by rea- 
ſon of Indecency: And far leſs with the meaner 


tort of People, whom Ignorance renders Inſo. lh 
lent, inaſmuch as being inſenſible of the Ho- 
nour that is done them, they always preſume it M © 


is their due. Too much eaſineſs of Temper, 1: wr 
rhe token of a mean Spirit. : 


| ( 1.) If every one ( ſays ade pt is, O71 377 concupiſcentibux þ 
Machiawel to his Prince) has | fays Pliny Junior, Ep. 15. 140 1 
a liberty to tell you what | 2+ that is to ſay, What is 
he thinks fir, you will ſoon jdetir'd is always more accep 
loſe the Reſpect that is due table than what is poſſeis'd. 
£0 you. Chap. 23. Tipecrius, (3.) Tacitus lays, that Prin- 

who underſtood perfectly ces are always moſt reſpected 

well all the Maxims of Go- at a diſtance. Majeſtate ſalv- 7 
vernment, hated Flattery, cut major e longinaua Revert 0 


But was aFraid of any one's ia. Ann. 1. Becauſe one 7, 
raking too much Freedom is apt to Judge better of him 

with him, Alulationem oderat, | one does not ſee. Majura credi: A 
Libertaters ꝛinetuebat, Tacitus de Alſentibus. Hiſt. 2. 4, Wh 
Ann. 2. l cebantur Aſpen, quo plus V. 
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nerationis inefſet. Hiſt, 4. |langueſcit, eam facili Occaſis 
Moreover One does not care ef, ſeu quod dliſferimus tans 
to ſee what one may fee at [quam ſæpe wiſuri, quod datur 
one's eaſe, ay often as one|widere,. quoties welis cernere, 
pleaſes. Omnium Rerum Cupidel Pliny Ep. 20. lib. 8. 


MAXIM CIXXVIII. 


To give Credit to the Heart, eſpecially where it is 
a Preſaging One. 


(40 THAT is never to be Contradicted: For 
it is accuſtomed to Prognoſticate what moſt con- 
cerns us. It is a Domeſtick Oracle: And many 
have perithed, becauſe they were too Diffident 
of themſelves. Bur to What end ſhould one di- 
truſt one's ſelf, if one look not out after a Re- 
medy? Some have a Heart that tells them e- 
very thing: A certain ſign of a rich Fund! This 
Heart always prevents their Harms, and rings 
the Allarum Bell upon the leaſt Approach of III 
nd this to make them have immediate Re- 
courſe to a Remedy. It is not the part of 2 
vile Man to go and receive Evils, but to be 
before- hand with them, and to diſperſe them. 


(J.) Our Author in the the Latin word Cura (Care) 
th Critique of the firſt Part inaſmuch as it ſeems to tale 
of his Criticon ſays, That the care of what is requiſite fox 
Heart derives its Name from the Preſervation of Man. 


MAXIM CLXXIX. 
7 bs Reſerved in Speaking, is the Seal of the Ca- 
pacity. | | 


A Heart without Secrecy, is an open Letter. 
Where there is depth, Secrets are ever beſt 
| N 2 con- 
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conceal'd: For there muſt needs be a great dea 
of room and large ſpaces, where all that is thrown 
in, may be eaſily kept. Reſervedneſs procced; 
from the great Command one has over one's 
ſelf, and that is, indeed, a real Triumph. We 
pay Tribute to as many Perſons as we diſcover 
our ſelves to. The Security of Prudence, con- 
fiſts in internal Moderation. The Snares that are 
laid for Diſcretion, are to ContradiR, to obtain 
an Explanation; and to glance biting Words, tg 
ſer one in a Flame. Then it is, that a Wiſe Man 
ought to be moſt Referv'd. (1.) Things tha 
one deſigns to do, are not to be told; neither are 
thoſe that are fit to be told, good to be done. 
See Maxim 279. | 


— — — * U rn 2 — LP 


(I.) It was ſaid of Pope ſaid he would, ſo the Latte 
Alexander VI. and his Son never ſaid what he delign'd 
Duke Valentini, that as the to do. 

Former never did what he 


MAXIM CLXXX. 


Not to take the Deſign of an Enemy for ebe Rule o 
one's Meaſures. 


—_ Rm fy = my pa ay faw ow. 
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A Blockhead will never do what a Wife Man 
thinks proper, becauſe he is not able to judge 
what is ſo. And a prudent Perſon will do the 
fame, till leſs ;: becauſe he may then go cont 
ry to an Advice that has been blow'd upon, ard 
perhaps been even prevented by his Adverſaij. 
Matters ought tobe examined on both ſides, and 
prepared for Pro, and Con: So that one may be 
ready both for the Zea, and the No. Judgment 
are Different. Indifference ought always oy 

; 


tentive, not ſo much to guard againſt what 
ſhall happen, as what may. > - 


MAXIM CLXXXI. 
Not to Lie, and yet not to ſpeak all the Truth. 


(I.) NOTHING requires more Circum- 
ſpection, than Truth: For to tell it, is to draw 
out the Hearts Blood. (2.) There needs as much 
Skill to know when to tell it, as to know when 
to conceal it. By one fingle Lie, a Man loſes all 
his good Name. Deceit goes for falſe Coin, 
and the Deceiver for the Coiner, which is ſtill 
worſe. All Truths cannot be told: Some, be- 
cauſe they concern my ſelf; and others, becauſe 
they concern ſome body elſe. | 


(1.) Verdad es verde, Truth[reſpeQfully. In the 11th 
is Green, ſays the Spaniſh] Chap. of the 3d Part of her 
Proverb, which implies , Idea of the Nobleſſe. 
that it is Sharp, and there-| (2.) Truth (fays the fame 
fore ought ro be ſweet- Female Author) is ſomerimes 
ned as much as may be, o-| Imprudent, and therefore a 
therwiſe it brings a bad| Diſcreet Man oughr to hold 
Daughter into the World, | his Peace, where he ſhould 
which is Hatred, The Coun-|be accounted raſh to ſpeak. 
teſs of Aranda ſays, that we | Chap. 7. of the 2d. Part. 
muſt ſpeak Truth to Princes | 


MAXIM CLXXXII. 


A Grain of Aſſurance is worth a Pound of Skill. 


IT is good not to conceive ſuch a high Noti- 
on of People, as to become Baſhful in their pre- 
ſence. Never let your Imagination debaſe your 


Heart. Some appear to be Men of Parts, till 
8-4 | w2: 
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we have convers'd with them; but that ſoo 
undeceives our Credulity. No body goes be. 
yond the narrow Bounds.of Man. Every one 
hath his, IJ, fome as to the Wit; and others, a; 
to the Genius. Dignity gives an undoubted 
Authority; but it is rare, to have Perſonal good 
Qualities anſwer it: For Fortune is wont to 
clog the Greatneſs of the Employment, with 
Meanneſs of Merit in him that enjoys it. Ima- 
gination is always upon the Wing, and ſtill re. 
preſents Things greater than they really are: It 
conceives not only what is, but likewiſe what may 
be: Reaſon having been undeceiv'd by ſo much 
Experience, ought to undeceive that. (I.) In 
a word, it neither becomes Ignorance to be Bold. 
nor Ability to be Baſhful. And if Confidence 
be uſeful to thoſe who have but a ſmall Capacity, 


much more ought it to be to ſuch as have a great 


deal. 


(..) Pliny Junior ſays, that | cundia. Ep. 7. lib. 4 
Fear weakens the Mind. See the Note of the 414 
Recta Ingenia debilitat Vere-| Maxim. 


MAXIM CEXXXIII. 
Not to be Head. ſtrong. 


ALL Fools are Opiniators, and all Opiniator: 


are Fools. The more Erroneous their Opini- 
ans are, ſtill the more they hug them. It is 


Civil to yield, even in thoſe Things wherein 
we have the greateſt Reaſon and Certainty ; * 


(1.) They Glory in never | in their Heads. They Ad 


retracting their Opinions, 
inaſmuch as their Minds be- 
ing blind, they cannot dif- 


cover any thing better than 


what they have already fix d 


as they think, and think as 
they AQ. 

See the Note of the 135t 
Maxim. | 


for 


for then All know, who had Reaſon on their 
ſide: And beſides, Gallantry is alſo diſcover'd 
in the Procedure. There is more Eſteem loſt, 
by a wilful Reſiſtance, than is got by carrying 
a thing by open force: For that is not ſo much 
a defending of Truth, as a Demonſtration of a 
perverſe Temper. There are ſome Heads ve- 
ry difficult to be convinc'd, and which always 
run upon ſome irretrievable Extremity : And 
when once Whimley Joins their Head-ſtrong- 
neſs, they immediately Contract an indiſſolu- 
ble League with Extravagance. Inflexibility 
ought to be in the Will, and not in the Judg- 
ment ; though there be fome Exceptions too, 
wherein one is not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be 
gained, nor doubly overcome; that is, both in 
Reaſon, and in the Execution of it. 


MAXIM CLXXXIV, 
Not to be over-Ceremonious, 


THE Affectation of being ſo was heretofore 
Cenſur'd as a piece of vicious Singularity, and 
that in a King too. Punctilioſhip is tireſome. 
(r.) There are whole Nations fick of this Diſ- 
caſe. The Robe of Folly is wrought with ſmall 

| Stitches. 

(I.) Tacitas obſerves this might go to Rome to do Ho- 
Defe& in the Parthian, and mage to Nero, and receive 
ridicules their King FVologeſus | from him the Crown of Ar- 
for having once made uſe of men a, on Condition that he 
ſuch PunQilio's of Honour. | ſhould not bear any mark of 
That King (faid he) being | Slavery, or put off his Sword, 
accuſtom'd to the Haughri- | but be receiv'd and admitted 
neſs and Pride of his own|to Audience of the Gever- 
Country, knew not well the nors of Provinces, as ſoon - 
Romans, when he conſented | as he preſented himſelf, and 


that Tiridates, his Brother, | have the ſame Honours * 
4 im 
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him which were paid to the] aut Complexu Provincias Ob. 
Roman Conſuls. All this tinentium arceretur, foribuſu, 
( ſays our Author) the Romans eorum aſſiſteret; tantuſque ei 
readily granted, for they] Rome, quantus Conſulibus, He. 
wereaccuſtom'd to refuſe no- nor eſſet: Scilicet externæ Si. 
thingwhere they might have perbiæ ſueto non erat Notitia 
the Eſſential part, Domi - noſtri; apud quos Jus Imperii 
nion. Petierat, ne quam Ima- valet, Inania tranſmittuntur, 
ginem Servitii Tiridates pre- Ann. 15. 


Sticches. Theſe Idolaters of the Pundonor ( the 
Point of Honour) give a Demonſtration, that 
their Honour is grounded on a {mall Matter, 
ſince they imagine every Trifle capable of 
wounding ir. It is good fo to Behave our 
ſelves, as to gain Reſpect ; but it is Ridiculous 
to pals for a great Mafter of Ceremonies. A 
Man without Complaiſance, ought to have 4 
great deal of Merit in the room of it. Cour- 
teſie is neither to be affected, nor lighted. He 
ſhall never gain the Character of an able Man, 
who ſticks roo much ro Formalities. 


MAXIM CLXXXV. 


Newer to expoſe one's Credit to the Riſque of ont 
ſingle Interview: 


FOR if one come not well off in that, the 
Loſs is irreparable. To Fail once happens of- 
ten, and eſpecially the firſt time. One is not 
always in the Cue; whence comes the Proverb: 
It is not my Day. One muſt therefore Endea- 
vour ; if one hath Fail'd the firſt time, to 
make the Second pay for all: Or, at leaſt, that 
the Firſt may Vouch for the Second, which has 


not ſucceeded. One ought always to have re- 


courſe to the Better, and to appeal from, Much, 
| 1 =: W 
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to More. (1.) Affairs depend on certain fortui- 
tous Caſes, and thoſe many too; when by con- 
ſequence good Succeſs is to be counted rare 
good Fortune. | 


(1,) Which Tacitus calls! counters, which paſs away 
Tranſitus Rerum,Hift. 1. That in a Moment, and therefore 
is, certain fayourable Ren-| ought to be Shot flying. 


MAXIM CLXXXVI. 
To diſcern Faults, tho they be become in Faſhion. 


THO! Vice be never fo richly cloathed, yet a 
good Man will ſtill know it. (1.) It is to no 
purpoſe for jt to be Apparell'd in Gold, ſince 
it can never be ſo well diſguis'd, but that it 
will be found out to be of Iron. It would 
cloak it ſelf with the Quality of its Adherents, 
but it never parts with its Baſeneſs, nor the mi- 
ſery of its {lavery. Vice may put on the Mask 
of Vertue, but in the Concluſion the cloven 
Foot appears. Some obſerve; that ſuch a Heroe 
hath ſuch a Vice, but they conſider not, that 
it was not that which made him a Heroe. The 
Example of Great Men is ſo good an Oratar, 
that it perſuades to Infamous matters. (2. ) 
Sometimes Flattery hath affected even Bodily 
Defects, without obſerving, that tho' they be 


(J.) It is no advantage to (2.) Some Hiſtorian (I 
ice (ſays Gracian, in his| think it was Appian) has writ- 
Diſcrete) to belong to a great] ten that Alexander's Courtiers 
Perſon ; It fares never the] were wont to lean their 
better for that. On the con- Heads on one Shoulder, the 
trary, a ſpot is ſooner ſeen better to pleaſe their Maſter, 
—o Gold Cloath than 1-i/þ| who had that defect by Na- 
11ze. ture. 


born 
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born with in Great Men, yet they are inſup- 
portable in the lower Rank. _ 


MAXIM CLXXXVII. 


* A e ber is agreeable by eb Self, and al 
_ that's Oatous by others. | 


THE one conciliates good Will, and the other 
baniſhes Hatred. There is more pleaſure in 
doing Good, than in receiving it. (T.) 'Tis 
in that generous Souls place their Felici- 
ty. It ſeldom happens that One vexes another 
without being troubled one's ſelf, either thro 
Compaſſion, or a deſire of Retaliation. Superiour 
Cauſes never Operate, without reaping either 
Praiſe, or Reward. Let the Good come imme- 
diately from thee ; and the Evil from another. 
(2.) Take ſome Body with thee, upon whom the 
Blows of Diſcontent may fall, that is to ſay, 
the Hatred, and the Murmurings. The Anger 
of the Rabble is like that of Dogs; not know- 
ing the Cauſe of its Evil, it falls upon the In- 


(1.) One of the Prolemeys] have done any wrong, or In- 
was wont to ſay, Thar it] juſtice in the Execution of 
was better to enrich another| their Places, are wont to ſay, 
than one's Self. And a Spar- That their Prince would hav: 
tan; that the true Happineſs| i* /o, and that "twas to Obe) 
of Kings conſiſted in no bo- him that they did it: By 
dies being able te rival them which means they diſcharge 
in doing Good. Ithemſelves of the Publick 

(2.) Moſt Princes make Hatred, and lay it on their 
Favourites for the fame. pur-| Prince. It were but juſt 
poſe, and what is generally tlien, that he that bears the 
conſtru'd to be their weak-| Faults of ſo many Officers, 
neſs, is moſt commonly an fhould now and then make 
Effectſof the fineſt Politiques.| them bear ſome of his. 
Moſt Officers when they 1 


ſtrument 
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ſtrument: So that the Inſtrument bears the Pun- 


iſhment of that whereof it is not the principal 


Cauſe: 
MAXIM CLXXXVIIL 


To bring always ſomething into Company worthy to 
be praiſed. | 

(J.) THIS is the way to make one thought 
a Perſon of good Diſcernment, and One upon 
whoſe Judgment the Goodneſs of Things de- 


een He that hath known the Perfection 


efore, will be ſure to eſteem it afterwards. He 
furniſhes Matter to Converſation and Imitation, 
by unfolding plauſible Knowledges. It is a poli- 
tick way of ſelling Courteſies to the Parties pre- 
ſent, that have the ſame Perfections. Others, 


on the contrary, always bring along with them 


ſomething fit to be Blamed, and Flatter the Pre- 
ſent, by Deſpiſing the Abſent. This ſucceeds 


with them, when they are in the Company of 


thoſe who only look on the Out ſide: Since 
ſuch obſerve nor the Cunning, of ſpeaking 11] 


of one Man in the Preſence of another. Some 


think it apiece of Policy to value more the or- 
dinary Perfections of to Day, than the Wonders 
of Yeſterday. A Prudent Man then is to have 


4 care of all theſe Artifices, (whereby theſe Sparks. 


endeavour to attain their Ends) that he may nor 
be diſcouraged by the Extravagance of the one, 
nor puffed up with rhe Flattery of the others. 


(I.) Scias ipſum (ſays Pli- has a great many good Qua- 
ny Junior) plurimis Virtutibus |lities, who can'diſtinguiſh, 
abundare, qui alienas fic amat. and value thoſe of another 
Ep. 17. lib. 1. That is te Man. ” : 
ſay, Beſure that that Perſon | 


Ler 
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Let him know, that both proceed after the ſame 
way with both Parties, and only give them the 
Alternative, by adjuſting their Sentiments to the 
place where they Act. 


MAXIM CLXXXIX. 
To take Advantage of another Man's Wants. 


IF Want exceed the length of Deſire, it is 2 
molt viotent Conſtraint. Philofophers have 
faid, that want (Privation) was Nothing, but 
Politicians ſay, it is All in All; and without 
doubt theſe laſt have beſt underſtood it. There 
are ſome who to obtain their Ends, make their 
way by the Deſires of others. (I.) They lay hold 
on Occaſion, and ſtir up Deſire by the difficulty 
of Obtaining. They promiſe themſelves more 
fromthe Heat of Paſſion, than the Lukewarmneſs 
of Poſſeſſion. Infomuch the Defire becomes 
more enflam'd, as the Reſiſtance grows the grea- 


( x.) Pliny Junior com- 
mends T-ajan for being un- 
like thoſe Princes, who im- 
prov'd their Benefits by nor 
granting them eaſily, be- 
lieving, it ſeems, that Honours 
were much better receiv'd 
after they had been a long 
time refus'd, and in a man- 
ner deſpair'd of. Tantum in- 
ter Te et illos Principes intereſt, 
qui Beneficiis ſuis Commenda- 
tionem ex difficultate capta- 
bant, gratioreſque accipientibus 
Honores arbitrabantur, ſi prius 
los Deſperatio, et Tedium, et 
fimilis repulſæ Mera, in notam 
quandam pudoremque vertiſſent, 


In Panegyrica. Moreover this 
Maxim of Gracian's is of 
great uſe to good Princes. 
Alſo it agrees with that 
which Tacitus fays, viz. That 
one ought to be flow in 
Granting what one cannot 
take away, when once gran- 
ted. Tarde concederet, quod da- 
tum non adimeretur, Ann. 13. 
Fair words from Miniſters 
of State (ſays the Countels 
of Aranda) are {mall Gales 
of Wind, which refreſh the 
Pretenders,yet do not quench 
their thirſt. Chap. 9. of the 


34. part of her Jaca of thi 
Nobleſſe. | | 
| fer; 


ne 


he 


is, to keep People always in Dependance. 
MAXIM Cxc. 
To be Satisfied in all Conditions. 


EVEN they who are uſeleſs, have this com- 


fort, that by their Beings they are eternal. 
There is no Trouble but hath its Satisfaction. 
Luck for Fools, and Chance for the Ugly, ſays the 
Proverb, To Live long, there needs no more 
but to be of little Worth. The crackt Pot ſel- 
dom breaks, it laſts commonly till People are 
weary of uſing it. It looks as if Fortune bore a 
Grudge to Perſons of Diſtinction, ſince it always 
joins Duration to ſome Men's Incapacity, and 
ſhort Life, to others Merit. All they who by 
Right ought to Live, always fail in good For- 


tune; and ſuch as are good for Nothing, you'll 


find to continue long, whether it be according 
to che order of their Conſtitution, or that they 
are ſo, but in Appearance. It ſeems as if Deſti- 
ny, and Death, had Agreed to forget the Unfor- 


tunate. 


(1. ) Ventura de Fea, y Di. 
tha de Necio, That is, the 
Luck of an homely Woman, 


MAXIM Cx. 
Not to be Gull d with fr Courteſj. 


Gracian in his 23d. Diſcour/s 
of his Agudexa. 


FOR that is a kind of Chea There are ſome 
who Rand not in need of the Herbs of Theſſaly 


to Bewitch with; for they can Charm Fools and 


Vain 
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ter. The true Secret of attaining one's Ends 


and the Happineſs of a Fool. 
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Vain People meerly with a low Bow. They 


make a Traffick of Honour, and pay for it with 
the Wind of ſome fair Speeches. A flaunting 
Promiſer is a Stock- jobber of Words, and Pro- 
miſes made by ſuch a Dealer, are as ſo many 
Baits to catch the Unwary and Credulous, 
True Courteſie is a Debt, when that which is af. 
fected, and uncommon, is a Cheat. It is not 
a Civility, but a Dependance. This ſort of 
People make not the Bow to the Perſon, but to 
the Fortune. Their Flattery is not an Acknow- 
ledgment of Merit, bur a Lure to the Profit, 
which they are upon the Catch for. See Maxim 


118. | | 
MAXIM CXCII. 


The Peaceable Man is always the Long-livs d. 


LIVE, and let Live. The Peaceful Perfon not 
only Lives, but Reigns. We muſt Hear and 
See, but withal hold our Peace. The Day ſpent 
without Contention, makes us to ſpend the Night 
in Sleep. To Live much, and that with Pleaſure, is 
the Life of two, and the Fruit of internal Satis- 
faction. That Man hath All, who does not at 
all care, for what doth not concern him. There 
is nothing more Impertinent, than to lay to 
Heart what concerns us not, or not to be affect. 
ed with that which does. 


MAXIM CxCIII. 


Watch ſtrictly over bim that Engages in your In- 
rereſts, for no other end, than to come off with 
his Own. | ; 

THERE is no better Preſervative againſt 

Cunning, than Caution. Set a' Knave to catch 

a Knave. 
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1Knave. Some do their own Buſineſs, by ſeem- 
ing to do another Man's: So that if one have 


not the Key of Intentions, one is forced at every 


turn to burn one's own Fingers, to fave another 
Man's Goods from the Fire. 


MAXIM CXCIV. 


To hade a Modeſt Opinion of one 5 Self, and A faire, 
eſpecially where one does but begin the Mord. 


ALL People almoſt have great Conceirs of 
themſelves, eſpecially thoſe who ſignify leaft. 
Every one fancies a great Fortune, and imagines 
himſelf to be a Prodigy. Hope engages raſhly, 
and Experience ſeconds it in little or nothing. 
Reality puniſhes a vain Imagination, by unde- 
ceiving it. Prudence then ought to correct 
ſuch Extravagances as theſe; and though it be 
allowable to deſire rhe Beſt, yet we ought al- 
ways to expect the Worſt, that ſo we may take 


all that happens paticatly. (1.) It is Dexterity 


to take Aim a little lower than ordinary, that. 
one may hit the Mark the ſurer, but one ought 
ner nevertheleſs to ſhoot ſo low, as to fail the 
firſt Shot. This Reformation of Imagination is 
neceſſary; for Vanity without Experience, makes 


Men only to dote. (2.) A good Underſtanding 


(..) Machiavel ſays, that] Author in the 3. Chap. of 
when good Marks-men are| his Hero) is the Throne of 
to Shoot a great way, they Prudence. And I re- 
always take Aim below rhe|fer my elf freely to the O- 
Mark, to the end that when] pinion of that Mother, who 
their Bullet mounts, they | taid to her Son, Pray God ſend 
may be equal with it. Chap. tber, Son, ſo much Under ſtana- 
6. of his Prince. inz, as to know how to Govers 


(2.) Judgment (fays our /e/f 


- 
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is the moſt univerſal Remedy againſt all Imper- 
tinences. Let every one know the Sphere of 
his own Activity, and Condition. Thar will 
teach him to {quare his Opinion of himſelf ac. 
cording to Reality. | 


MAXIM QCXCV. 
To be able to Fudge. 


THERE is no Man but may be another's 
Maſter in ſome thing. He that exceeds, finds 
always ſome body that exceeds him. To know 


how to pick out the Beſt in every One, is a 


uſeful Knowledge. The Wiſe Man values all 
Men, becauſe he knows what's Good in (very 
One, and what Things coſt, to do them well, 
When on the contrary, the Fool deſpiſes All, 
in reſpeR, that he is ignorant of what is Good, 
and always Chuſes the Worſt. | 


MAXIM QCXCVI. 


To know one's Planet. 


THERE is no Man ſo miſerable, but that 
he has his Planet; and if he be Unfortunate, it is 
becauſe he knows it not. Some have acceſs to 
Princes, and Great Men, and know ncither 
how, nor wherefore ; unleſs it be that their good 
Fortune hath made way for them; ſo that they 
need only a little Induſtry, to preſerve Favour, 
There are others Born, as it were, to pleaſe the 
Wiſe. One Man hath been more Acceptable in 
one Country than another, and been better Re- 
ceiv'd in this City than in that. One haps 
pens alſo to be more fortunate in one Em- 

ployment, 
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ployment, than in another, tho' he be alike in- 
capable for all. Deſtiny makes, and unmakes, 
how, and as often as it pleaſes. Every one ought 
then to labour to know his Deſtiny, and to ſound 
his Minerva; on Which alone depends both all 
the Loſs, and all the Gain. Let him learn how 
to comply with his Fate, and to take good heed 


that he attempt not to change it; for fuch a Pro- 


ceeding would be to forſake the North-ftar in 
his Courſe. 


MAXIM CXCVIY. 
Never to ſuffer one's Self to be Plagu d with Fouls. 


IT is a Perplexity not to know them, and 
much more for him that knows them, not to 


get rid of them. It is dangerous to keep them 


Company, and pernicious to admit them to our 
Secrets; for tho* their own Timorouſneſs, and 
the Eye of another, may for ſome time keep 
them in Awe, yet will their Extravagance at 
length break out, ſince they have only deferred 
the ſhewing ir, that they might do it with the 
more Solemnity. It is very difficult for him 
that cannot preſerve his own Credit, to main- 
tin another Man's. Beſides, Fools are extream- 
ly unhappy; for Miſery is faſtened to Fol- 
ly as the Skin is to the Bone. (.) They 


have only one Thing which is not ſo very bad; 


(I.) This relates to one |can obſerve the unten 
of the ſayings of Cato the Conduct of Fools, and Fools 


Cenſor, which was, that Wiſe [are not able to diſcern, and 


Men are more beholding to] much leſs to imitate the Ex- 
Fools, than Fools to Wiſe 8 {et them by Wiſe 
Men; becauſe Wiſe Men [Men. 


@ and 
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and chat is, chat as the Wiſdom of others ſigni. 
nes nothing to them; ſo on che contrary, an 
they very uſeful to the Wiſe, whom they In. 
ſtruct and Caution, at their own proper Coſts. 


MAXIM CXCIII. 
To know how to Tranſplant one's Self. 


THERE are ſome, who, to ſer off their Me. 
tits, are obliged to change their Countries, e. 
ſpecially where they aſpire to great Poſt 
(I.) One's own Country is the Step mother ty 
eminent Qualities. Envy reigns there as in i 
native Land. (2.) Men remember better th: 
Imperfections one had at the beginning, thanth 
Merit, whereby one has advanc'd one's ſelf ty 
Grandeur. A Pin has been extreamly eſteem'd, 
When tranſported to ſome diſtant Countries; and 
fomctimes Glaſs brought from far, hath mad: 
even the Diamond to be undervalued. Ever 
thing that is Foreign is eſteemed, either be- 

| cauſe 

(2.) For according to 7; 
citus, tis an innate Error in 


r / / . 3-7 Gray, 


(r.) Whetefore the grea-| 
eſt Men have often aban- 


don'd their ewn Countries, 
to make choice of another 
where they were not known. 
A certain Perſon once re- 
1 Diogenes for having 

een baniſh'd by his Com- 


Man, to look with Enyy 
upon the growing Fortune 
of thoſe to whom one once 
has been equal. Inſita or 
talibus Natura, receutem Alis 


rum Felicitatem, ægris Oculi 


patriots, he reply'd: And 7 j iutroſpicere. Hiſt. 2. From 


Condemn them to ſtay a: Home; 
implying, That there was 
no weife Habitation than 
the place of one's Nativity, 


this ſort of Envy ſprung the 
Oftraciſm at Sparta, and the 


\ Petaliſm at Siracuſe: For 


neither of them were a Pu- 


eſpecially if it happen'd to |niſhment of any Crime . 
be ſuch where merit was ta- gainſt the State, but only 


xen no Notice of. 


3373 ——— 


a Diminution of the Autho. 
exit}, 


Alis 
Jeulis 
* 

tne 
1 the 

For 
\ Pu- 
le - 
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ztho- 
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The Man 


rity, and Reputation of pri- 
vate Perſons. An Example 
horeof we have in the An- 
ſwer made to Ariſtides, by 
one of his Fellow-Citizens, 
whom he had Ask'd the 
Cauſe of his Averſion to him. 
It i;(ſays he) becauſe yeu have 
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nifies properly Shell work, for- 
aſmuch as the Votes were 
gather'd by Shells, wherein 
every Cirizen's Name was 
written that was to be Ba- 
niſh'd. Whereas at Siracuſe, 
they wrot the ſame upon 
Cheſnut-leawes, in Greek Petala, 


two Words. Oftraciſm fig- 


got the Surname of Juſt, Here| whence this manner of Pro- 
it may not be improper to] ceeding was there call'd Pe- 
explain the meaning of theſe taliſm, i. e. Foliage. 


cauſe it comes from a remote Country; or by 
reaſon tis found to be compleat, and in its Per- 
fection. We have known Men who have been 
the Refuſe of a little Canton, and yet are now the 
Honour of the World, being equally Reverenc'd 
by their Country- men and Strangers; by the one, 
becauſe they Live afar off; and by the others, 
becauie they are come from afar. That Man 
will never have any great Veneration for a Sta- 
tue, who hath ſeen it when it was the Stump of 
a Tree in -. - | 


MAXIM CXCIX. 
To be a Wiſe Man, and net an Intriguing One. 


THE ſhorteſt Cut to Reputation, is by the 
way of Merit. If Induſtry be founded on this, 
it is the true means of obtaining the other. In- 
tegrity alone is not ſufficient; neither is the pu- 
ſhing one's ſelf forward in the World; inaſ- 
much as Matters are then ſo Detective, that 
they rather debaſe, then exalt the Reputation. 
t is then requiſite both to have Merit, and to 


know how to bring one's ſelf into Play. 


O 2 MAX. 
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MAXIM CC. 


To have ſtill Somewhat to Deſire, that one may ny 
be unhappy in one's Happineſs. | 


THE Body breathes, and the Mind aſpire, 
(.) If one enjoyed all Things, one would be 
diſguſted at every Thing: Nay, it is even ne- 
ceſſary for the Satisfaction of rhe Underſtanding, 
that there always remain ſomething ro be known, 
to entertain Curioſity. Hope gives Life, and 
the Glut of Pleaſure makes the latter a Burthen. 
(2.) In caſe of Reward, tis prudent not to give 
it all at once. When there is no more to be 

Deſired, every Thing is to be feared; and tha 
is an unhappy Felicity: Fear begins where De. 
fire en ds. 


ö ö 
(.) It was for this Rea-| (2.) Tacitus ſays, t hat tis | 
ſon, perhaps, that Alexander| equally diſſatis factory, to 
the Great diſtributed all his have given All, as to have | 
Riches among his Friends, receiv'd All. Satius capit I. 
ſaying, That he reſerv'd on- los, cum omnia tribuerunt; Hr, 

ly Hope for himſelf. It 1s|cum jam nihil reliquum el [ 
with Men's Deſires, ( ſays| quod cupiant. Ann. 3. Fot ( 
John Rufe) as with Children, | the former are diſpleas'd that [ 
that cry for all they fee; and | they have nothing more to 1 
1 yet when they have it, either Give, and the latter that they 
| throw it away, or break it. have nothing more to Re- 
[ | Apothegm 10. | celve. 0 

| 

| 

| 


MAXIM CCL 


All who appear Fools, are certainly fo, and even 
one half of thoſe who do not appear ſuch 


Fol x hath taken Poſſeſſion of this World; 
and if there be the leaſt Wiſdom in it, it is ſtill 
0 pure 
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pure Folly, in reſpect of the Wiſdom from a- 
bove. But the greateſt Fool will always 
think himſelf Wiſe, and accuſes all others of 
Folly. To be Wiſe, it is not ſufficient to ſeem 
ſo, and much leſs to ſeem ſo to one's Self. He 
| is ſo, that thinks himſelf leaſt ro be fo; and he 
WH who perceives not, that others ſee into him, fees 
be not into himſelf. Tho” the World be fo full of 
- WW Fools and Blockheads, yet no body believes him- 
5 ſelf one, no not fo much as ſuſpects it. 


wot 


nd MAXIM CCI. 
Sayings and Actions render a Man Accompliſh' d. 


na WE mult Speak well, and Act well; the 
one ſhews a good Head, and the other a good 
Heart; and both ſpring from a Superiority of 
MM Mind. (f.) Words are the Shadow of Actions. 
to Saying is the Female, and Doing the Male. It is 
ave WM better ro be the ſubject of a Panegyrick, than the 
panegyriſt. (2.) It is better to receive Praiſe, 
than to give it. To, Say, is eaſie; but to Do, 
For WM difficult. Brave Actions are the Subſtance of 
hat i Life, and good Sayings the Ornament of it. 
The Excellence of Actions is Permanent, but 
Re. that of Words Tranſient. Actions are the Fruit 
of Reffections. Some are Wile, others Valiant. 


(r.) Democritus call'd Diſ- i chuſe to be, Achilles or Homer, 
courſe, the Shaddow of | Anſwer'd, you had as good 
ven Action. Ask me whether I would be 
(2.) Themiſlocles being one|the Conqueror, or the He- 
day Ask'd which he would trald. 


id; | 
ſtill | 2 
7 O 3 MAX. 


\ 

c 

' 

- N 
= 


to reckon it already done; when on the contra: 
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MAXIM CCIIL 
To know the Excellencies of the Age we Live in. 


THE are not very numerous. There is 
but one Phœnix in the World. Hardly is there 
ro be found in a whole Century, a great Gene- 
ral, a compleat Orator, and a perfect wiſe Man. 


(1.) Nay, an Excelient King is to be fought for 
in many Ages. Mediocrities are common, both 


as to Number, and Worth ; but Excellencies are 
every way rare, becauſe rhey require an Accom- 
pliſh'd Perfection; and the higher the Form, the 
harder it is ro get to be Captain of it. Many 
have uſurped the Surname of Great upon Czar, 
and Alexander, but all in vain: For without 
the Actions, the Voice of the People is but emp- 
ty Air. There have been but few Seneca's in 


the World, and Fame hath celebrated but one 


Appelles. 
(r,) As our late glorious Monarch WILLIAM III. 


MAXIM CCIV. 


What 15 Ea ſie oug hi 40 be enter d upon, as if it were 
Difficult ; and what i, Difficult, as if it were 
Eaſie. 1 1 5 


THE one for fear of ſlackening through too 
much Confidence; and the other for fear of 
loſing Courage, through too much Apprehen- 
fiveneſs. The way to fail in doing a Thing, is 


ry, 
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ry, Diligence ſurmounts Impoſſibility. (r.} As 
to great Enterprizes, we muſt not ſtand Reaſon- 
ing; it is enough that we embrace them when 
they Preſent, leſt the Conſideration of their Dif- 
fculty make us to abandon the Attempt. 


(i.) Julius Ceſar (ſays o [out deliberation onthe Mat- 
Author in the 3oth Di ſcourſe ter, for fear eaſt the conſide- 
of his Agudeza) was wont to ration of the Danger, might 
fy, that great Exploits damp the Ardour of the En- 
mould be engag'd in with- | terprize. 


MAXIM CCV. 
To know how to make uſe of Comtempt. 


(I.) THE true Secret for obtaining the Things 
one deſires, is to undervalue them. Moſt com- 
monly they are not to be found when they are 
lought after; whereas they offer themſelvcs 
when one cares not for them. As the Things of 
this World are the ſhadow of thoſe Above, fo 
have they this Property of a Shadow, that they 
Fly him that follows them, and Purſue him that 
Flies them. Contempt alſo is the moſt politick 
Revenge. (2.) Tis the general Maxim of the 


(1.) This is a piece of Credit. So great a Name 
Policy, which the Faliane (ſays Father Paul in his Hi- 
make uſe of in Caſesof Love, ſtory of the Council of Trent} 
whence comes their Pro- ſerv'd to render the Difpute 
verb, Chi fprezza, Ama. that more curious, and to beget 
is as much as to fay, Whoja Univerſal favour for Lie- 
ſeems to Deſpiſe me, Loves ther; for in thefe Matters 
me. ; | it moſt commenly happens, 
(2.) That Book of Sacra- as it did formerly in 7: 
ments which King Henry|and Turnaments, where the 
VIIIth of England) wrot a- SpeQators ever enclin'd to 
gainſt Luther, did but the|the weaker fide. 
more raiſe that Reformers| ; 
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Wiſe, never to defend themſelves with the Pen, 
becauſe that leaves Tracts, which turn more to 
the Glory of their Enemies, than their Humi. 
lation. Beſides, that kind of Defence giye 
more Honour to Envy, than Mortification to 
Inſolence. (3-) Tis Cunning in Inconſiderable 
Perſons to Vie with great Men, that they may 
get themſelves Credit by an Indirect Way, where 
they cannot have it by Right. Many had 
never been known, if Excellent Adverſaries had 
not taken notice of them. (4.) There is no 
greater Revenge than Oblivion; for it is the ve. 
ry Burying of theſe forts of Men under the Duſt 
of their own Inconſiderableneſs. Rath Blades 
imagine to purchaſe to themſelves an eternal 
Fame, by ſetting Fire to the Wonders of the 
World, and of Ages. (5.) The Art of repreſ- 
ſing Calumny, is not to mind it. To an- 
ſwer it, is to do prejudice to one's ſelf. To be 


(3.) Such were, one Hi to render themſelves IIlu- 
po in the time of 7!berius,| ſtrious, or at leaſt formida- 
who glory'd in attacking ble, by drawing upon them 
the greateſt Perſons of the great Enemies. Us magnis Inis 
Empire. Ezens, ignotus, Cla=| micitiis clareſcerent, Hiſt. 1. 
riſimo Cuique Periculum faceſ=j (4.) Sometimes Princes 
fit, Tacitus Ann. 1. One; ſuffer thoſe Perſons to live 
Trio, who took Pleaſure in| that have moſtoffended them, 
making great Enemies. Trio Oblivione magis quam Clemen- 
facilis capeſſendis Inimicitiis,|t14, ſays Tacitus, Ann. 6. 
Ann. 5. One Ortho, who from | But that rather thro forget- 
a School-Maſter being rais'd|fulneſs of them, than mercy 
to a Senator, thought toſ to them. | 
Obſcure the meanneſs of his (s5.) A Proof hereof we 
Bitth by the Inſolence and | have in that Athenian, who 


Raſhneſs of his Actions. Se- 
fan Potentia Senator, obſcura 
tnitia impudentibus Auſt: pro- 
pellebat. Ann. 3. And di- 


being Ask'd by another why 
he Slander'd him, anſwer'd, 
Becauſe I knew you would take 
Notice of it. | 


vers others, who have ſought 


_ offten- 
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„ offended at it, is to diſcredit one's ſelf, and to 
o give Envy a Cauſe of Satisfaction: For there 
i. needs no more but that Shadow of Weakneſs, 
« WW if not for obſcuring a perfect Beauty entirely, 
o at leaſt for depriving it of its livelieſt Luſtre, 


MAXIM CCVI. 


We muſt know that the Vulgar Humour is every 

where. t 

® : 

EVEN at Corinth, and in the moſt Accom- il 
pliſhed Families: Every one hath the Experience | | 
of it in his own Houſe. There is not only a 1 
Vulgar, but a doubly Vulgar Humour, which i 
eis yet worſe. This hath the ſame Properties 
{- MW with that of the Rabble, juſt ſo as the pieces of k 
a broken Looking-Glaſs have all the ſame Tran- | 
x ſoarency. (1.) It ſpeaks Fooliſhly, and cen- 
ſures Impertinently. It is the great Diſciple of 
Ignorance; the Godfather of Folly, and the 
near Couſin of Quacking. We mult not mind 
what it ſays, and much leſs what it thinks. It is 
; convenient ro know it, that we may ger 
n rid of it, ſo that we be neither its Companions 
: vor Objects: For all Indiſcretion is of the na- 
* ture of the Rabble, and the Vulgar is only made 
6. up of Fools. | 


1 (I.) The Vulgar (ſays] the Events. There is no Ari- 
1 Machiavel in the 18th Chap. flocracy (Government made 
b of his Prince) mind nothing | up of the better ſort) but it 
y but the outward Appear- has a great many Ordinary 
ö ances, and judge only by] People in it. 

E | 
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MAXIM CCI. 
To uſe Retention. 
WE ought to mind what we do, eſpecially 
on: unexpected Occaſions. The Eruptions of 


Paſlions are as ſo many Slippery Places, that 
caule Prudence to Slide. There lies the Dan. 


ger of being undone. A Man engages farther 


mn a Minute of Rage, or Pleaſure, than in ma- 
ny Hours of Indifference. Sometimes a little 
Slip: coſts a Repentance, that laſts as long as one 
Lives. Some Men's Malice lays Ambuthes for 
Prudence, that it may diſcover its Footing. It 
makes uſe of that kind of Rack, for extorting 
the moſt hidden Secret of the Heart. Reſerved. 
neſs. then muſt raiſe the Counter-batrery, and 

ticularly on fuch Occaſions. There needs not 
4g much Reflection to keep a Paſſion in order. 
He is a Wiſe Man that leads it by the Bridle, 
Who: knows there is Danger, counts his Steps. 
A Word ſeems as offenſive to him that catches 
at it, and weighs it, as it appears of little Con- 


fequence to him that ſpoke ir. 


MAXIM CCVIII. 
Not to Die the Death of a Fool. 


WIS E Men moſt commonly Die Poor in Wil. 


dom; (1.) whereas Fools, on the contrary, Die 


Rich in Counſel. To Die like a Fool, is to Die 
of too much Logick. Some Die becauſe they 


(z.) Becauſe Fools make | their Lives. 
no uſe of Councel during * 
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Think, and others Live becauſe they do not: 
do that the one are Fools becauſe they Die not 
of Thinking, and the others becauſe they do. 
That Man is a Fool who Dies of roo much Un- 
derſtanding: So that ſome Die to be thought 

Iv WM Underſtanding Men, and others Live, not to be 
5 Underſfood. But though many Die like Fools, 


- yet very few Fools Die. 

. MAXIM CCIX. 

de Not to Imitate the Folly of Others. 

” IS an Effect of rare Wiſdom; for whatever 


or ss introduced by Example and Cuſtom, is ever 
it of greateſt Force, Some who have kept good 
18 Guard againſt particular Ignorance, have not 
d. yer been able to avoid the general. It is a com- 
ad mon Saying, that no Man 1s content with his 
ot MW own Condition, though it be the Beſt ; nor dif- 
farisfied with his own Wir, though it be the 
le. Worſt. Every one envies the Happineſs of ano- 
ps. ther, becauſe he is not content with his own 
cs Lot. The Moderns commend the Performances 
n- MW of the Antients, and thoſe that are now, the 
things that were then. (r.) All that's paſt ſeems 

Beſt, and all that's Remore is moſt Eſteemed. 

He is as great a Fool that Laughs at all Things, 

as he thar Frets at every Thing. | 
(r.) Petera extollimus (ſays | and all our Envy for what's 
i. eitus) recentium i ncurioſi. |Preſent, becauſe it ſeems to 
: Ann. 2. Vitio autem Maligni- us that the Preſent is a 
le tatis humane, (lays Quin:ilian) | Burden whereas what's 
1e Petera ſemper in Laude, Pre-| Paſt inſtruct us. Preſentia 
yp WW /entia in Faſtidio: Altho Nec | Invidis Preteritaque Venerati- 
omnia apud Priores meliora, | one proſequimur 5; et His nos 
Tacitus Ann. 3. All our alrui, Illis inſtrui credimus, 

Veneration is ſor what's Paſt, | ſays Paterculus Hiſt. 2. 
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MAXIM CCX. 
To know how to make uſe of Truth. 


TRUTH is Dangerous, yet a good Man 
cannot forbear to ſpeak it; and in that there i; 
need. of Art. The Skitful Phyſicians of the 
Soul, have eſſayed all Means to ſweeten it: For 
when it touches to the Quick, it is the Quinte. 
tence of Buterneſs. Diſcretion in that particu- 
lar unfolds all its Addreſs; with the ſame Trutl 
x Flatters one, and Kills another. We ought it 
{peak to thoſe that are prefent, under the Name 
of the Abſent, or Dead. To the Wiſe, a Sign 
is enough; and if that be not taken notice of, 
the beſt Expedient is to hold one's Peace. Prin- 
ces are not Cured by bitter Medicines, the An 
of Prudence muſt gild their Pills. 

In the fecond Critique of the third Part of our 


Author's Criticon, he ſays, That after many Con. 
ſultations had about the manner of Re-calling 


Truth into the World, from whence Men had 
Baniſh'd it to: put Falſehood in its Place, it was 
refolved to make it up in a great quantity of 
Sugar, for qualifying the Bitterneſs of it, and 
then to do it over with the Pouder of Amber, 
to take from it its ſtrong ard unpleaſant Smell 
After that, it ſhould be given to Men to Drink 
in a Gold Cup, and not in a Glaſs, left it might 
be ſeen through; telling thoſe that Drank it, that 
it was an excellent Liquor brought from afar; 
and more precious. than either Chocolate, Cot- 
fee, Or Rataſia. To this he adds: They began with 
Princes, to the end that in Imitation of them, 
all Men might Drink of it. But fince they had 

| | very 
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very delicate Noſes, they  diſtinguiſh'd the Bir- 
rerneſs of it, at a League diſtance, which be- 
gan to turn their Stomachs, and made them 
ro Vomit, Cc. And in his Diſcreto, in the Dia- 
logue, entituled, El buen Entendedor, he brings 
in a Doctor, ſaying: To ſpeak Truth now-a days, 
is called Brutiſhneſs and Folly. To which he 


himſelf makes Anſwer : Therefore no body will 


ſpeak it to thoſe who are not accuſtomed to 
hear it. There remain only now ſome Ecraps 
of it in the World, neither do theſe appear but 
with Myſtery, Ceremony, and Circumſpection. 
With Princes (replies the Doctor) Men always 
fetch a compaſs. It concerns them then to take 


care (anſwers Gracian) inalmuch as the Loſing or 


Gaining of All, lies thereby ar Stake. Truth 
adds the Doctor, is a Virgin, no leſs Modeſt, 


than Beautiful; and that's the Reaſon why ſhe. 


always gaes-veil'd. (I.) But Princes (then re- 
plies Gracian) ought to uncover her gallantly. 
It concerns them much to be good Diviners, 
and ſharp-ſighted Linxes, that they may dive in- 
to her, and diſcern her oppoſite, Falſhood. The 
more every one ſtudies to mutter only the 
Truth to themſelves between theirTecth,the more 
they give it them ready Chewed, and eaſy to be 


digeſted, to the end it may do them che more 
good. At preſent Undeception is Politick, it 
goes commonly betwixt two Lights, either that 


it may ger out of the Dfkneſs of Flattery, if it 


(T.) Antonio Perez ſays, not without a Myſtery. 
that to underſtand this Lady j Theſe Fools are always near 
well, Princes ought to have | them, not ſo much to di- 
Fools about them. Be not | vert, as to adviſe them. Cri- 
you ſurpriz'd (ſays Gracian) ¶tique the third of the third 
if you find Kings ſurroun- Part of his Criticon. | 


meet 
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meet a Fop; or that it may advance towards ti: 
light of Truth, if it meet with a Wiſe Man, 


MAXIM CCXL. 


In Heaven All is Pleaſure ; in Hell All Pain. Th 
World being in the middle, has a Share of both, 


WE are betwixt rwo Extremes, and there. 
fore partake of both. There is an Alternative o 
Deſtiny; neither can All be Happineſs, nor Al 
Miſery. (.) This World is a Cypher: Alone i 
15 Nothing; when join'd with Heaven, it is worth 
a great deal. It is Wiſdom to be indifferent x 
to all its Changes, for Novelty moves not the 


Wiſe. Our Life is Acted like a Play; the Cz 


taſtrophe is in the laſt Act. The chief Point then 
15 to end it well. | | 


(1.) = Informes Hyemes reducit 


Jupiter: Idem life erit. Says Horace, Ode 10 
Summovet : Non, {i male nunc, [Carm, 2. 


(er olim 
MAXIM CCæXII. 
Not to diſcover the Myſtery of one's Art. 
GR EA T Matters uſe this Cunning, evenwhen 


they Teach their Trade. One muſt always pre- 
ſervea Superiority, and ever reſervethe Maſter io 


onc'ssSelf. There is need of Art in communicating 


Art: The Source both of Teaching, and Giving, 
ought never to be drained. That's the Means 


of preſerving both one's Reputation and Autho. 


Admiration, by advancing Things ſtill to grea- 


rity. To have always ſomewhat that may feed 
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ret Perfection, is a notable Precept to be ob- 
ſerved in the manner of Pleaſing and Teaching. 
In all ſorts of Profeſſions, and particularly in 
the moſt Sublime, not to be laviſh of one's ſelf, 
hath always been 2 great Rule for Living and 
Prevailing. | 


MAXIM CCXIE. 
To know how to Contradi®&, 


IT is an excellent Stratagem, when one can 
form it, not to be Engaged, but to Engage. It 
is the only Rack that can extort Paſſions. Slow- 
neſs in believing, is an Emetique that brings up 
Secrets, and a Key that can open the cloſe 


| Lock'd Heart. To found both the Will and 


Judgment, requires great Dexterity. Ally Con- 
tempt of anorher's myſterious Words, hunts out 
the moſt impenetrable Secrets, and pleaſantl 

wheedles them to the tip of the Tongue, that ſo 
they may be caught in the Toils of Artifice. 
The Reſervedneſs of him who ſtands upon his 
Guard, makes his {py to draw off at a diſtance; 
whereby he diſcovers another Man's Thought, 
which otherwiſe would have been difficult to 


have Fathom'd. An affected Doubt, is a falſe 


Key to cunning Contrivance, whereby Curioſi- 
ty unlocks all that it has a mind to know. In 
matters of Learning, tis a cunning Fetch in 2 
Scholar to Contradict his Maſter, inaſmuch as 


it lays an Obligation upon him, to labour to 


explain the Truth with greater Perſpicuity, and 
Solidity. Thus moderate Contradiction, gives 


him that Teaches, an Occaſion to teach well. 


MAX. 
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MAXIM CCXIV. Ft 

EEG l 

Of one Folly not to make two. R 
m 


NOTHING more common, than for a Man © 
after he hath committed one piece of Folly, tg fe 
do three, or four more, in thinking to make 2. la 
mends, for he thinks to excuſe one lmpertinence, m 
by another that is greater. Folly is of the F. K 
mily of Lying, or rather this of the Race of that: 
To make good one, there is need of a great na. il 9 
ny others. (1.) The Defence of a bad Cauſe 
hath always been worſe than the Cauſe ir {cf 
(2.) Not to know how to conceal a Faul is 
much greater one than the Fault it ſelf. The Re- 
venue of Imperfections riſes from a great many 
others let our to Rent. The Wiſeſt Man may 
fail once, but not twice; tranſiently, and thro' 
Inadvertency, but not deliberately. See Maxin 
261. 


(1.) John Rufo ſays plea ·(ſays our Author in the 20, 
ſantly enough, that ſuch a| Chap. of his Hero) did not 
Proceeding is to borrow | treat him with the Title of 
Money at a great Intereſt, to Sot, who happen'd to do 2 
fatisfy a Debt that does not | fooliſh Thing, but rather 
equal it. Apethegm. 32. - him that having done it, 

(2.) Cardinal Madruccio] knew not how to conceal it. 


MAXIM CCXV. 


To have an Eye over him that Looks one way, and 
Rows another. | 


IT Is the common Stratagem of a Politician to 
amuſe the Will, that he may attack it; for ſo 
ſoon as ever it is convinced, it is vanquifh'd. 

| | He 
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He Diſſembles his Intention, that he may the 


better attain it; he puts himfelf in the ſecond 
Rank, that he may be the firſt in Execution. He 
makes ſure of his Blow through the inadverten- 
cy of his Adverſary. Let not then thyArtention 
ſleep, ſince that of thine Adverſary is ſo vigi- 
lant. And if Intention be the ſecond in Dith- 


| mulation, Diſcernment ought to be the brit in 


Knowledge. It is an Act of Circumſpection to 


find out the Artifice that one makes uſe of, and 


to obſerve the Aims a Man takes, for attaining 
the Ends of his Intentions. Since he propoſes 
one thing, and means another, and turns and 
winds, that he may lily bring his Purpoſe about, 
we are to look well to what we grant ſuch a 
one; and ſometimes it would nor even be a- 


miſs, to let him know, that we have diſcovered 


his Deſigns. | 
MAXIM CCXVI. 
To Speak Clearly. 
THAT ſhews not only a Diſengagedneſs, 


but alſo a Vivacity of Wit. Some conceive well, 


and bring forth ill: For without Light, the 
Children of the Soul, that is, (i.) Thoughts, and 
Expreſſions, cannot come into the World. Some 
Men are much like to thoſe ſſender Neck'd Bot- 


tles, which hold much, and let out little: (2.) On 


(1.) To hear theſe Men (2.) It was ſaid of John 


talk (ſays Eraſmus in one of | Baptiſt du Meſnil, Attorney- 
his Dralogues) one would | General of Fance, that he 
think they had le- rnt all they | always ſpoke more than he 
knew at Confejjiom, ſo very | knew; and of the Sollicitor 
refery'd are they in telling | General Gilles Bourdin, that 
any thing of it. OT RI * 
| 78 ne 
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the contrary, others ſay again, a great deal 
more than they know. What Reſolution is in 
the Will, Expreſſion is in the Underſt 
Theſe are too great Perfections. Clear Wits are 
plauſible; confuſed Heads have been oftentimcs 
admired, becauſe not underftood. (3.) Some. 
times Obſcurity is becoming, to diſtinguiſh one 
from the Rabble. Bur how can others Judge of 
what they Hear, if thoſe who Speak conceive 


not themſelves what they Say? 


| (3.) It was partly on this 
. that e 
to ſpeak ambiguouſly. Con- 
ſulto ambiguus (ſays Tacitus 
Ann. 13.) And according 


to the Rule of Politicks, to 
ſpeak obſeurely is tather a 


MAXIM. 


Perfection than a Fault in 
Princes, whom iz becomes 
to deliver themſelves like 
the Antient Oracles. be- 
Ambages, ut Mos Oraculi: 
Ann: 2. 


CCXVIL 


22 muſi neilher Love, nor Hate for ever, 


(I.) LIVE to Day with thy Friends, as witk 
thoſe, who may to Morrow prove thy worſt of E- 
nemies. Since this is found true by Experience, 
it were bur reaſonable to be always upon one's 
Guard. Have a care, fot to give Arms to the 
Deſerters of Friendſhip, leaſt they turn them 
upon your ſelf. ( 2.) On the contrary, in re. 


(t ) Some attribute this 
Precept td 7hales, and others 
to CHs. Some would have 
it explain'd chus, Love as 
yen ſhould Hatry aud Hate at 
jou ou, Love: Scipio Atrie 


Wiſe Men, Author of « 
Maxim that undermin'd the 
very Foundation of Friend- 
ip; that is to ſay, Truf... 
* {2;) It is in this Senſe that 
Cato faid, that Friendſhip 
might ſometimes be unr+ 


tanie ſaid; that lie could not 
befteve any of the Seven 


vell'd, but never broken. 


anding: 
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yard of your Fnemies, leave always a Port open 
or. Reconciliation, to wit, that of Forgiveneſs, 
which is the ſureſt. (3.) Sometimes preceding 
Revenge has been the Cauſe of future Repen- 
tance, and the Pleaſure of doing Ill, has been 
chang'd into a Diſpleaſure for having done it. 


£41 Far this reaſon one | Pardon chan. to Repent of 


of the Seven Wiſe Men] not having done fo. 
ſaid, that it was better to 


MAXIM CCXVII. 


To FA Nothing Whimſically, bur every Thing with 
Circumſpettion. 


EVERY Whimſie is an Impoſthume. It is 
the eldeſt Son of Paſſion, that docs all Things 
prepoſterouſly. There are ſome who turn eve- 
ty Thing into a kind of Skirmiſhing. They are 
Ruffians in Converſation, and would make a 
Triumph of whatever they do. They know not 
what it is to be Peaceful. Both in Comman- 
ding and Governing, they are Pernicious, be- 
cauſe they turn Government into a League Of- 
fenſiye, and form a Party of Enemies, out of 
thoſe, whom they ought to look upon as Chil- 
dren. They will have all Things go after their 
way, and would carry every Thing as due to 
their Conduct. Bat ſo ſoon as ever Men diſco- 
ver their Paradoxical Humours, they ſtand up- 
on their Guard againſt them; their Chimera'sare 
recoil'd, and by conſequence they are ſo far 
from gaining their Point, that they have rather 
heap'd upon themſclves Vexations, every one len- 
ding a Hand to mortify them. Theſe Silly Peo- 
plehave crack d Brains, and ſometimes alſo un- 

: ts ſound 
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are belov'd, tho' the ſooneſt Deceived. It is 
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found Hearts. The way to get rid of cheſe 
Monſters, is ro fly ro the Antipodes, whoſe 
Barbarity will undoubtedly be more ſupporta. 
ble, than the fierce and haughty Humour of 
ſuch Tyrants. 


MAXIM CCXIX. 
Not to paſs for a Crafty Man. 


/ 


(r.) T Is true, there is ſcarce any Living now. 
a- days without it. Yer ſtill it is better, to Chuſe 
to be prudent than Cunning. An open Hu- 
mour is agreeable to all Men, however : 
great many love not to haveit. Sincerity ought 
not to degenerate into Simplicity, nor Wiſdom 
into Artifice. Better it is to be reſpected x 
Wiſe,” than feared as Crafty. Sincere People 


- A AMA. ad | Se. aa * 


the greateſt Cunning to hide that which paſſs „ 
for Cheating Candour flouriſhed in the Gol-M $ 
den Age; Malice has its Turn in this of Iron. I 
The Reputation of knowing what one hath to 


i ; NV 
do, is Honourable, and procures Confidence; I ., 
but that of being Subtle, is Sophiſtical, and de. T 
gets Diſtruſt. b 

(1.0 Canning is a good wicked diſpoſition of the J 
Quality enough, providing Times, it was but Prudence f 
that it do not exceed the to deceive the Bad. % the 
bounds of Prudence; but 4-cipere, pro Moribus Temp © 


"tis however a Vice, when rum, Prudentia eff, Ep. Il. 
it proceeds as far as De- lib. 8. The Counteſs « "th 
ceit. One ought to make Aranda ſaid alſo, That ( 
uſe of Cunning, as a eme. Man of Honour ought 1. 
dy againſt another's Malice, ther to chuſe to be deceiv! | 
and not as Poy ſon. Pliny) chan ro deceive. Chap. Th 
Junior ſaid, that conſidering of the 2d. Part of her 14 h 
the Malice of Men, and the of -h, Nobleſſi. 


MAI 
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MAXIM CCXX. 


(0 To cover our Sel ves with the Fox's Skin, where 
we cannot do it with the Lion's. 


(2.) TO yield to the Times is commendable. 
(z.) He that compaſſes his Deſign, never loſes 
his Reputation. Art ought to ſupply Strength. 
If one cannot proceed in the King's High-way 
of open Force, one muſt rake to the By-road of 
Artifice. (4.) Wiles are far more expeditious, 
than down right Strength. The Wiſe have of- 
tener got the better of the Brave, than the 


Brave of the Wile. 
comes to Miſcarry, the 
Contempt. 


(I.) This Maxim belongs 
to Liſander, who faid, that 
one muſt ſow together Foxes 
Skins, where one ' wants a 
Lions. | 


When an Enterprize 
Door is always open to 


thing glorious, but what is 
ſafe, and all that contributes 
to preſerve Dominion is al- 
ways good. 

(4.) An Inſtance whereof 


(2.) Tempori cedere, id eff 
Neceſſitati parere, ſemper Sapi- 
entis et Habitum, Cicero. 
That is to ſay, It has always 
been Eſteem'd a point of 
Wiſdom to yield to the 

imes. Aud in another Place 
the ſame Author ſays, That, 
the Prince obeys the Tunes, 
as his Subjects do him. Nos 
Principi Servimus Ipſe Tompoe 
ribus, Ep. lib. 9. 

(3.) And that particular- 
ly Princes. Nihil glorioſum, 
niſi tutum (ſays Saluſt) et omnia 


is the whole Reign of Ib 
us, who did as much by 
Cunning, as his Predeceſſor 


Auguſtus by Force, Se 10. 


vies a Dido Auguſio in Germa- 
niam miſſum plura Conſilio, 
quam vi perfeciſſe. Tacitus 
Ann. 2. Lætiore Nberio qui a 
Pacem Sapientis firma ver at 
quam ſi Bellum per Acies confe- 
ciſſet. bid. And in another 
Place Tacitus ſays, That 
Princes do more Buſineſs by 
Negotiations than Arms. 
Pleraque in Summa Fortuna 


retinende Dominationis hone ſta. 
That is to ſay, there is no- 


Auſpiciis et Conſiltis, quam Tu- 


liset Manibus geri, Ann. 13. 
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MAXIM Cc I. 


Not to be too ready to Engage one 18 If, nor an 


| Other. 


THERE are iome meerly cut out for Blun. 
dering, and making others ſtumble againſt De. 
cency. They arc always ready to do ſome 
fooliſh thing. They are very apt to juſtle every 
body, but they ſtill come off with the wor 
There is ſcarce a Day eſcapes them without va. 
riety of Quarrels, which are chiefly occaſion d 
by their delight to Wrangle. Their Humour 
being Croſs-grain'd, they contradict all Mer, 
in all things. Having their Judgments ill ſci. 
tuated, they diſapprove every thing. It belongs 
only to theſe Free- booters of Prudence, to do 
nothing right themſelves, and yet to cenſure 
every thing as ill done. What abundance of 
Monſters are there in the large Country of Im. 
2 DN CC 


MAXIM CCXXIL 
A Reſerv'd Man is apparently a Prudent One. 


THE Tongue is a Wild Beaſt, very difficult 
to be chain'd again, when once let looſe. It is 
the Pulſe, whereby the Wiſe Man finds out the 
Diſpoſition of the Soul. By the ſame Method, 
intelligent Perſons come to the Knowledge of 
the Motion of the Heart. The Miſchief is, that 


he who ought to be the moſt Diſcreet, is molt 


commonly the leaſt. The Wiſe Man avoids 
Fretting and Engaging, and thereby ſhews how 


much | 
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much he is Maſter of himſelf. He Acts with 
Circumſpedion. He is a Janus in Counterpoi- 
ſing, and an Argus in Diſcerning. Momus might 
have ſaid with greater Reafon, that the Hands 
wanted Eyes, than that the Heart had occaſion 
for a little Window. See Maxim 148. 


MAXIM CCXXIII. 
(i.) Not to be too Singular, neither thro Aﬀeta- 


tion, nor Inadvertency. 


SOME make themſelves remarkable by their 
Singularity, that is, by fooliſh Actions, which 
are rather Faults than Diſtinctions: And as ſome 
are known, by a Deformity in their Faces ; 
ſo are theſe by, an I know not what, Exceſs, 
that appears in their Countenances. To be 
Singular is good for nothing, unleſs it be to 
make one paſs for an original Blockhead ; which 
al:ernately provokes the Scorn of ſome, and the 
bad Humour of others. 

(1.) There are many People that ſerve as an Ob- 
jet to be Laughed at by others and thoſe are pur- 
poſely ſo, whotodiſtinguith themſelves from other 
Men, affect an extravagant Singularity, which 
they obſerve in all their Actions. You ſhall fee 
a Man that would give any thing in the World, 
he could ſpeak from his Pall, that he might not 
be oblig'd to make uſe of his Mouth, as other 
People do. But ſince that's impoſſible, he will 
transform his Voice, affect a ſhrill eſfeminate 
Tone, invent new Idioms, and liſp it ſweeily, 
that he may be counted rare in every thing. 


He will torture his Palate, in depriving it of all 


that it naturally loves. And ſince it is common 
4 to 


0 —— rr 
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to him with the reſt of Mankind, and even with 
Brutes, he would change ir by an Exceſs of 
Singularity, which is nevertheleſs rather the pu- 
niſhment of his Affectation, than the encreaſe 
of his Reputation. Sometimes he'll be content 
to drink Dreggs, and ſwear it is Nectar. He'}] 
leave the generous King of Liquors, for Wa- 
ter, which is only precious as he fancies it 
Yet he thinks ir divine, and will call it Ambro- 
fia. Every day he'll invent Novelties, that he 
may always improve in Singularity ; and the 
Truth on't is, he'll ſuceeed in ir, ſince no bo- 
dy will find it worth their while to oppoſe him 
So that he'll have his Extravagancy to him- 
ſelf, or as others term it, extreme Folly. And 
ſome Lines after. In Heroick Actions, Singu- 
larity is becoming, and nothing gains more Ve- 
neration to great Employments. Grandure con- 
ſiſts in the Sublimity of Wit, and in Elevated 
Thoughts. There is no Nobility like to that 
of a Great Heart, for it never ſtoops to Artifice. 
Vertue is the Character of Aeroiſm. Difference 
is becoming there: Princes ought to Live with 
ſo great Luſtre and ſplendor, thro' the means 
of their good Qualities, and Vertues, that, if 
the Stars were to deſcend from their Celeſtial 
Orbs, to come and dwell among us, they ſhould 
not be more Luminous than they. There 
are others who are not Men; they affect to ſin- 
gularize themſelves by Modes, and by an extraor- 
dinary Air which they Aſſume. They abhor all 
that is in practice. They diſcover even an Atipa- 
thy againſt Cuſtom. They affect Antiquity, and 
the reviving of old Faſhions. Another ſort in 
in Spain wear the French Habit, and in France 
the Spaziſn. Nay, there are ſome that go into the 
1 Country 


Country with a Gorget, and to Court with a 
Band, playing ſo the Puppets, as if Deriſion had 
occaſion for a Ragout. One ought never to 
give occaſion of Laughter to Men of Senſe; nay, 
not ſo much as to Children; and yet there are a 
great many, who ſeem to place their whole Care 
and Study, in making themſelves Ridiculous, 
and talked of by Every body. They'd think the 
Day ill ſpent, if they had not ſignalized them- 
ſelves, by ſome abſur'd Sirfgularity. But how 
could the Mirth of ſome by entertained with- 
out the extravagance of others ? Some Folly is 
neceſſary for their Diverſion. And thus Indiſ- 
cretion is the Support of Calumny. Bur it fri- 
volous Singularity in the Bark, that is, in the 
Out- ſide, be a ſubject of Laughter, what muſt 
the Internal, I mean, that of rhe Mind, be? There 


are ſome, in whom, one would think, that Na- 


ture had placed all things the wrong way. 
They affect at leaſt to appear ſuch, for fear of 
conforming to Cuſtom. Unintelligible in their 
Reaſoning, depraved in their Opinions, and Ir- 
regular in all their Actions. For the greateſt 
Singularity, will without doubt, till be that of 
the Underſtanding. Others cloath their Capri- 


ouſneſs with a vain Pride, lined with Vanity and 


Folly. Thus Equipp'd they affect in all Things, 
and in all places, a ſtarched Gravity. They 


Would ſeem to do Honour with a Look, and 


Favour with a Word from their Mouths, 
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MAXIM CCXXIV. 


Newer to take Things againſt the Grain, though 
they come that way. | . 


EVERY Thing hath a right Side and a wrong. 
The Beſt hurts, if we take it the contrary way: 
Whereas the moi Unfitting fits, if it be taken 
by the proper Handle. Many things have oc- 
caſton'd trouble which might have been plea- 
* fant, if one had known but the good of them. 
There will always be both Good and Bad of 
all Kinds. The Skill lies in knowing how to 
chuſe the Beſt. One, and the ſame Thing, hath 
different Aﬀpects, Examine it on the faireſt 
Side. We muſt not give the ſame Reins to 
both Good and Evil. Hence it is, that fome 
rake pleaſure in all Things, and others in No- 
thing. A good Expedient, againſt the Re- 
verſe of Fortune, and for Living at any time, 
and in any Employ. 5 | 


MAXIM CCXXV. 


. 4, i, mg . Hed 0 PHE nn in £2 mw 
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To know one's Prevailing Fault. 


(1.) EVERY one has one, which Ballances his 
predominant Excellency, and which if backt by 
F | 1 Inclin- 

6.) An Antient Phileſo-|after this manner: There is 
pher ſaid, That Man was] nothing more eaſy than to 
very inquiſitive how the] know others: Nor nothing 
World was made; yet was more difficult ( replies a 
not at all Solicitous to know | Doctor) than to know one's 
how he was made himſelf. | ſelf. The firſt ſtep towards 
Gracian in his Dialogue of | Knowledge (continues Gra- 


the buen Entendedir diſcourſes cian) is to know one's 


” A. af . :--- W 
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And he (replies the other) 
can never be Underſtood, if 
he Underſtand not. The 
Aphoriſm of Noſce Tri pſum 
(know thy ſelf) is ſoon ſpoke, 
but then tis a long while in 
accompliſhing. A certain 
Philoſopher (ſays Graci in) 
was plac'd among the Seven 
Wiſe Men, for having been 
Author of this Maxim. But 
never (replies the DoQor) 
was any plac'd there for ha- 
ving perform'd it. Some 
Men know as little of them- 
ſelves, as they know a great 


Fool knows better what is 
done in his Neighbours 
Houſe, than in his own. 
Some argue more about 
what does not concern them, 
than concerning what does 
in the higheſt Degree. Tis 
2 great Mis fortune (ſays the 
Counteſs of Aranda) to be 
ignorant of one's Self. And 
ſem few Pages after,ſhe adds, 
That 'tis the worſt of all 
Lies, to belie one's ſelf to 
one's ſelf. Chap. 24. of the 
firſt part of her Idea of the 
Noble ſſeè. TH | 


incredible. The beſt thing we can have, depends 


deal of other Men. The 


Inclination, Rules like a Tyrant. Let one be- 
gin to declare War againſt it then, by a Mani- 
to; For it it once come to be known, it will 
ze eaſily overcome; eſpecially if he that has it, 
judge it to be as great, as it appears to be. To 
be Maſter of one's ſelf, there is occaſion of re- 
fleting on one's ſelf. If once this Root of 
Imperfections be grubb'd up, we ſhall ſoon be 
able to conquer the reſt. Er. 


MAXIM CCXXVI. 
Attention to Engage. 


MOST Men neither Speak, nor Act, ſuita- 
ble ro what they themſelves are, but according 


to the Impreſſions made upon them by Others. 


There is no body, but is more than ſufficient 
for 8 of Evil, becauſe that is always 
eaſily believed, even ſometimes where it is 


On 
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on other People's Fancy. Some are ſatisfied 
with having Reaſon on their fide : But that is 
not ſufficient, and therefore ſomething elſe 
muſt be purſu d. Sometimes the care of engage. 
ing colts bur very little, and yet is much worth. 
With words we purchaſe good Deeds. In this 
great Inn of the World, there is no Utenſil fo 
mall, but that it may happen to become uſeful 
once a Year: And for all it is ſo inconſiderable 
yet, it will be very inconvenient to be without 
it. Every one ſpeaks of the Object according 
to his Inclination. 


MAXIM CxXVII. 
Nor to be a Man of the firſt Impreſſicn. 


SOME always eſpouſe the firſt Information, 
fo that the reſt are but Concubines to them. 
And as Falſhood generally goes firſt, Truth that 
comes after finds no place. Neither the Mind, 
nor Will, ought ever to be filled, either with 
the firſt Propoſition, or the firſt Object; which 
imply a poor Fund. Some reſemble a new Por 
thar always retains the Smell of the firſt Liquor, 
whether good, or bad, that hath been put into 
it. When this Weakneſs comes to be known it 
is moſt commonly pernicious, becauſe it gives 
advantage to the Artifices of Malice. They 


. Who have bad Intentions, haſten to give tneir 


Tincture to Credulity. A void ſpace muſt be 
left then for Reviſal. (.) Let Alexander keep 
the other Ear for the Adverſe Party. Let a 
Door be open for a ſecond, and third Informa- 


(I.) This was an Anſwer |day, while he was hearing 
Alexander the Great made one i of a Cauſe. 


tion. 
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con. It is a ſign of Incapacity to ſtick to the 
firſt, nay, and a Fault that borders upon Head- 


ſtrongnels. 0 
MAXIM CCXXVIII. 


To have neither the Reputation, nor Infamy of a bad 
Tongue. FE 


FOR thatis to be reckoned a general Scourge. 
Be not ingenious at the Coſt of another Man; 
which is more odious in you than prequdicial 
to him. All Men revenge themſelves on an Evil 
Speaker, by ſpeaking Evil of him: And ſince he is 
alone,he'll be ſooner overcomethan thoſe ke ſlan- 
ders, who are numerous. Calumny ought never to 


be the Subject of Satisfaction, nor the Comment 


of it. A Detracter is eternally hared, and if 
ſometimes great Men converſe with him, it is 
more out of pleaſure to hear his Satyrs, than 
for any Eſteem they have for him. (1.) He that 
ſpeaks Ill, cauſes always more to be ſaid of 
himſelf. | 5 

(I.) Men of ill Tongues rail at them are Nightin- 


(ſays John Rufo) are croaking | gales. Apothegm 142. 
Ravens, whereas thoſe that 1 


MAXIM CCXXIX. 


To know how to Divide one's Life, like a Man of 
Parts. | 


S 


NOT according as Occaſions preſent, but 
by Foreſiglit and Choice. A Life that hath no 
Intermiſſion is painful, like a long Journey, 
without an Inn to reſt at. Variety well under- 
ſtood, makes it happy. The firſt Stage ought, 

to 
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to be ſpent in converſing with the Dead. We 
are Born. to Know, and to know our Selves: 
And it is by Books that we truly Learn that 
Knowledge, and become compleat. The ſc. 
cond Station is to be allotted forthe Living, that 
is to ſay, we ought to ſee what is beſt in the 
World, and to keep a Regiſter of it. All is nor 
to be found in one place. The Univerſal Fa- 
ther hath diſtributed his Gifts, and ſometimes it 
hath pleaſed him to give a Largeſs to the moſt 
miſerable Country. The third Pauſe ought to 
be altogether for our Selves: For the chief Hap- 
pineſs of a Man is to Philsſophize. 

The Wiſe Man, ( ſays Gracian in the laſt 
Chap. of his Diſcreto) meaſures his Life, as one 
that hath little, and much to Live. A Life 


without Stages, is a long Journey without Inns, 


Nature hath proportioned the Life of Man, to the 
Courſe of the Sun; and the four Ages of Life, to 
the four Seaſons of the Year. A Man's Spring 
begins in his Infancy, The Flowers of it are 
tender, and the Hopes frail. It is followed by 
the hot, and exceſſive Summer of Youth, every 
way dangerous, becauſe of the Boyling Blood, 
and the frequent Eruptions of paſſions. The 
Autumn of Manly Age comes next, crowned 
with the ripe I -uits both of the Mind, and Will: 
And at length comes creeping on the Winter of 
Old Age, whercin the Leaves of Vigour fall, the 
Rivulets of the Veins freeze; Show covers the 
Head, the Hair and Teeth are gone, and Life 
trembles at the terrible approaches of Death. 
And à Page after. It was a piece of celebrated 
Wit in that Gallant Perſon, who divided the Co- 
medy into three Acts. (Note, the Spaniſh Plays 


have no more,) and the Voyage of Life into 


three 
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three Stages. The firſt he employed in Conver- 
ſing with the Dead; the ſecond with the Living; 
and the third with himſelf. Let us explain the 
Riddle. I ſay, he athign'd the firſt Stage of his 
Life to Books. He read them, and that was ra- 
ther a Pleaſure, than a Toil : For if one be the 
more a Man, the more he knows thenobleſt Em- 
ployment will be then to Learn. He devoured 
Books, which are the Food of the Soul, and the 
Delights of the Mind. It is a great Happineſs, to 
meet with the Beſt on every Subject. He learn'd 
the two Languages, Latin, and Spaniſh, which 
were then the Keys of the World; and thoſe 


five ( which our Author terms particular,) to 


wit, the Greek, Italian, French, Engliſh and High- 
Dutch; to the end, that he might benefit him- 


ſelf by all the Good that is to be found in them. 


After that, he bequeathed himſelf to that Grand- 


Mother of Life, the Wife of the Mind, and the 
Daughter of Experience, ſolid, well compil'd 


Hiſtory, I mean that which Delights, and In- 
rus moſt. He began with the Antients, and 
ended with the Moderns, though others take 2 
quite contrary Courſe. He Choſe his Authors, 
and diftinguiſh'd the Times, Dates, Centuries, 
and Ages; ſearching into the Caules of the 


Growth; Fall, and Revolution of Monarchies, 


and Republicks; the Number, Order, and Qua- 
lities of their Princes, with their Actions both 
in Time of Peace and War. He walked in the 
Delicious Gardens of Poetry, not ſo much to 
exerciſe himſelf as to Play there. Yet he was 
not ſo Ignorant, but that he knew how to 
make a Verſe; nor ſo Unadvis'd, as to make 
two. Amongſt all the Poets he devoted his 
Heart moſt to Sententious Horace, and his 

Hand 


/ 
/ 
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Hand to Subtil Martial: Which laſt was to 
ive him the Laurel. To Poeſie he join'd 
avoury Humanity. Then he proceeded to 

Philoſophy, and beginning with the Natural, 

he acquired Knowledge, in the Structure of the 

Univerſe, the marvellous Being of Man, the 

Properties of Animals ard Plants, and in fine, of 

the Qualities of Precious Sto. But he took 

more Pleaſure in Moral Philoſophy, which is the 
beſt Food of Man, as that which gives life to 

Prudence: And which he ſtudied in the Wri- 

tings of the Sages and Philoſophers, who have 

deliver'd it to us in Sentence:, Apothegms, Em- 
blems and Fables. He underſtood both Coſ- 
mographies, the Material and Formal, Meaſuring 
the Earth and Sea; diſtinguiſhing the Elevati- 
ons and Climares, the four Parts of the World, 
and in them Provinces and Nations, to the end 
that he might not be one of thoſe Ignorants 
and half Beaſts, who have never known what 
it is they tread upon. Of Aſtrology he knew 
as much as the Supreme Wiſdom permits to be 
known. *** In a word, he Crown'd his Stu- 
dies by a long and ſerious Application to the 

Reading of the Holy Scriptures, which is the 

moſt uſeful, Univerſal, and diverting Study for 

Men of Judgment. So that Moral Philoſo- 

phy rendred him Prudent; Natural, Knowing ; 

Hiſtory, Diſcreet ; Poetry, Ingenious; Rhetorick, 

Eloquent ; Humanity, Polite; Coſmography, 

Intelligent; and the ſtudy of Sacred ritt Pious 

and Devout. | 

He employ'd the Second Part of his Life in 

Travelling, which is the Second Happineſs of 

2 Man that is curious, -and capable of making 

a good uſe of it. He ſought after and ge 

| that 
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that was beſt in the World : For when we ſee 
not Things, we enjoy them not fully. There is 
a great deal of difference betwixt what one ima- 

ines, and what one ſees. He takes more Plea- 
Pie in Objects who ſees them but once, than 
he that ſees them often. The firſt Time one is 
pleas'd, at all Others tired. The firſt day, a pret- 
ty thing is the Pleaſure of him, who is the Ma- 
ſter of it; but after that, it affects him no more. 
He Viſited the Courts of the greateſt Princes, 
and by conſequence the Prodigies of Nature 
and Art, whether in Picture, Sculpture, Tapeſtry, 
Jewels, &c. Be Convers'd with the moſt Ex- 
cellent Men in the World, either in Learning, 
or any thing elſe, whereby he had the means of 
obſerving, cenſuring, confronting, and putting 


the juſt Value upon all things. 


Hie Spent the third Part, of ſo fine a Life, in 
Meditating upon the, Much, which he had Read; 
and the, More, Which he had ſeen. All that en- 
ters by the door of the Senſes, into this Haven 
of the Soul, is unladen at the Cuſtom- Houſe of 
the Mind, where every thing is Regiitred. There 
it is that things are Weigh'd, Judg'd, Examin'd, 
and the Quinteſſences of Truths drawn. 
The Ripe Age is deſigned for Contemplation: 
For the more Strength the Body loſes, the more 
the Soul acquires: The Ballance of the Superi- 
or Part riſes 2s much, as that of the Inferior 
falls. At that time Men judge of things, after 
1 far different Manner. Maturity of Age ſea- 
ſons Reaſon, and tempers the Paſſions. *** From 
sceing, one becomes intelligent; from contem- 
plating, Wiſe. The perfection of a Pru- 
dent Man is to be a Philoſopher, by extracting 
from all Things, in Imitation of the Induſtrious 


Q. | Bee, 
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Bee, either the Honey of pleaſant Profit, or the 


Wax that may ſerve to make a Torch to unde. 
ceive him. Philoſophy is nothing elſe but a 
Meditation on Death.. It is good to think on 
it often, that one may ſucceed in it at laſt, 


MAXIM CCXXX. 
To open One's Eyes when Time ſo requires. 


ALL who See, have not their Eyes open, 
nor do All that Look, See. To reflec too late, 
is not a Remedy, but a Vexagion. Some begin 
to See, when there is no more to be Seen. They 
have undone their Families, and ſquander'd 3. 


way their Fortunes, before they have made any 


thing of themſelves. Ir is difficult to give Un- 
derftanding to him, that has no mind to have 
it; and yet more difficult to give the Will to him, 
that has no Underſtanding. Thoſe about theſe 
People, make Sport with them, as with Blind 
Men,/nay, they are a Diverſion to all the Com- 
pany. As they are Deaf to Hear, they ne- 
ver open their Eyes to See. Nevertheleſs there 
are ſome who foment that Inſenſibility, becauſe 
their Welb being conſiſts in procuring others 
to be Nothing. Unhappy the Horſe, whoſe 
- pn has no Eyes! He will hardly ever b. 
at. | 


MAXIM CCXXXI 
Never to ſhew Things before they be finiſhed. 
ALL Beginnings are defeQive, and the Ima: 


ginarion is always prejudiced by them. They 


remem- 


; VE 


ma 


lem 


The 


I 
2 


remembring to have ſeen a Thing imperfect, 
takes from one the Liberty of thinking it pret- 
ty, when finiſhed. To have a full View at once 
of a great Object, is a hindrance from judging 
of every part of it; but it is however a pleaſure 
that fills the whole Imagination. A Thing is 
Nothing, till it be All: And as ſoon as it begins 
to be, it is farther from being any Thing. To 
ſee the moſt exquiſite Diſhes dreſt, more pro- 
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vokes Diſguſt, than Appetite. Let every Skill. 


ful Maſter then have a care, not to let his Works 
be ſeen in Embrio. Let him Learn from Nature 
not to expoſe them to view, till they be in a 
Condition of appearing. 


MAXIM CCXXXI.L 
To Underſtand a little the Commerce of Life. 


ALL muſt not be Theory, let there be ſome 
practice. (1. ) The Wiſeſt, are eaſieſt de- 


ceived; for tho' they Underſtand the Extraor- 


dinary, yet they are ignorant of the ordinary 
way of Living; which is the moſt neceſſary. 
The contempla ion of great Things, ſuffers them 
not to think of thoſe which are common: And 


ſince theyknow not what they ought firſtto know, 


that is to ſay, what every body does, they are 
look'd upon with Wonder, or eſteemed Igno- 
rant by the Vulgar, who confider only the Sur- 
face. Let a Wiſe Man, then take care to know 
as much of the Commerce of Lite, as may 


(1.) It was for this rea- | moſt Ignorant in common 
ſon that the Philoſopher | things, and that the Wiſeſt 


Zeno ſaid, That the moſt | were not however Wiſe in 


Knowing were generally the | Every thing. 


2 ſerve 
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ſerve to keep him from being the Bubble, or 
Laughing Stock of others. Let him be a good 
Manager; for tho' that be not the higheſt Point 
of Life, yet is it nevertheleſs the moſt Uſeful. 


What is Knowledge good for, if it be not put 
in practice? To know how to Live, is now a- 


days the Grand Elixir. 
MAXIM CCXXXIIL 
To find out another Man's Taſt : 


FOR otherwiſe you'll Diſpleaſe, inſtead of 
pleaſing. Some for want of Underſtanding the 
Tempers of People, Vex where they thought to 
have Oblig' d. There are Actions that have flatrer'd 
ſome, and offended others: And many times 
that which was believed a good Office, hath 
proved a Diſſervice. It hath ſometimes coſt more 
to do an Injury, than a Kindneſs. How can we 
pleaſe other Men, if we know not their Hu- 
mours? Hence it is that ſome have Cenſured, 
where they thought to have Prais'd : A Punith- 
ment which they . very well deſerved. Others 
have thought to Divert by their Eloquence, and 
| Ni have only cloy'd the Mind by their Bab- 


ing. 
MAXIM CCXXXVI. 
Newer to Engage one Reputation, without good 


Aſſurances of the Perſons Honour, and Integrity, 
whom e relle upon. | 


TO follow the Road of Sitence, is the way to 
wt, "tis eaſy to be a Loſer, and any one may 
BE 
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be Poor, when he pleaſes. As to the Concerns | 


of Honour, it is good to be always in Compa- 
ny ; to the end that one's own Reputation may 
rake care of that of another Man. One muſt ne- 
ver be Surety ; bur if that ſometimes happen, let 
it be done ſo Difcreetlv, that Prudence may 
yield to Circumſpection. Let the Riſque be 
Mutual, and the Occaſion Reciprocal, to the 
end that he who is the Accomplice, may not 
ſet up for an Evidence. | | 


MAXIM CCXXXV. 
To know how to Ask. 


THERE is nothing eaſier than this to Some, 
nor more difficult to Others. Some there are 
who cannot Refuſe, and therefore there's no 
need of a Hook, to draw from them what one 


would have. There are others again, whoſe 


firſt Word is always No: With theſe there is 
need of Cunning. But of whomloever we have 
any thing to Ask, we qQught to nick our Time; 
as for Inſtance, at the Concluſion of a good 
Meal, or of ſome other Refreſhment or Diver- 
ſion, that hath put him in a good Humour; 
but all this, in caſe the Prudence of the Perſon 
Addreſſed to, battle not the Artifice of the Ad- 
dreſſer. Days of Rejoycing are always thoſe of 
Favour, becauſe the Joy from within communi- 
cates it {elf all around. We are not to prefent 
our ſelves, when we lee another Denied before 
our Faces, ſince the Fear of ſaying, No, is ſur- 
mounted. When there is Melancholly within 
a Houſe, nothing is to be done. To Oblige be- 


fore-hand, is a Bill of Exchange, when the Cor- 


reſpondent is a Civil Man. 
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of rransformin 


MAXIM CCXXXVI. 


To make that a Favour, which would afterwards 
have been but a Reward. - 


THA T's the Art of the greateſt Politicians. 
Favours, which Merit, are the Touch-ſtones 


to Eſſay a Man's Birth. (1.) An Anticipated Fa- 


vour hath two Perfections; one is, the Promp- 


titude of it, which obliges the Receiver to grea- 


ter Gratitude ; and the other, in that the ſame 
Gift, which coming later, would be a Debt, by 
Anticipation is a pure Benefit. A cunning way 
Obligations, fince he, who 
would otherwiſe have deſerved to have been 
rewarded, is hereby obliged to a thankful Ac- 
knowledgment. I ſpeak of Men of Honour: 


For, as to others, it would rather be a Curb, than 


a Spur, to beſtow a Favour on them before- 
hand. 


(r.) Bis dat qui citd dat, ſays Seneca. 


MAXIM CCXXXVII. 


Newer to be privy to a Superiors Secret. 


YOU may think to ſhare in the Plumbs, bur 


you will have only that of the Stones. (1.) Be- 
in 


(1.) A Secret is a Danger, in vogue among the Vulgar, 
ſays the Spaniſh Proverb. | which makes the Fairies to 


Un Secreto es un Peligro. Up-|ſhow where hidden Treaſure 


on a day (ſays Fehn Rufo in lies, and that thoſe who hold 
his 6o5th Apothegm) when | their Peace are the moſt 
ſearch was made after the |likely to find it, whereas 
Origin of the Fable, much others meet only with * 
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It was agreed, that it was will be a rich Treaſure to 
the ſame thing with the Fa- him, if he be ſilent as he 
vour of Princes, whereof ought to be; or if other- 
he that boaſted leaſt ſhould |wife, will turn to a Coal, 
enjoy moſt: And that every and perhapsa burning One. 
Secret entruſted to any one, 


ing Confidents, hath been the Ruin of many” 
It is with them, as with a Cruft of Bread, that is 
uſed inſtead of a Spoon, which runs the Riſque 
of being ſwallowed with the Broth. (2.) Con- 


| fidence is not the Favour, but the Impoſt of the 


Prince. Many have broken their Looking- 
Glaſſes, becauſe they ſhew'd them their Uglinels, 
(3.) A Prince cannot abide to fee the Man, who 
may have ſecn him; and the Witneſs of an ill 
Act, is always ill look d upon. One ought ne- 
ver to be too much obligcd to any body, and 
farleſs to great Men. (4.) Services done, ſtand 
better With them than Favours received. But 
above all things, the Confidences of Friendſhip 


(2.) Upon him that has, better that are oblig'd to 
the keeping of it. | them, than thoſe they are 

(3.) Becauſe both the Ob- | oblig'd to. Commincs Book 30. 
ſervers and Accomplices of Cap. 12. Alfo Tacitus ſays, 
a bad Action, (fays Tacitus) That Acknowledgment is 
are look'd upon as ſo many |2 burden. Qi Gratia Oneri, 
Perſons that make RefleQi-{Hift. 4. Likewiſe the ſame 
ons upon it. Qua malorum Author ſays, That Services 
Facinorum Miniſtri quaſi e pro- are very acceptable to a 
brantes aſpiciuntur. Ann. 14. Prince, as long as be is eaſy 

(4.) Lewis XIth of France in rewarding them; but 


was of a quite contrary O- when. once they come to be 


pinion, ſaying, That it was ſſo great that no Recompence 
better for a Courtier to re- can equal them, then Ac- 
ceive a great Recompence knowledgment immediately 


from his Prince for a ſma}i| turns to Hatred. Ben-ficia, 


Service, than to do him ſoſ eo uſque lata ſunt, dum vi den- 
great a One that he ſhould be tur exſolvi poſe. Ubi muitum 


oblig'd to him; inaſmuch as] antevenere, pro gratid Oaium 


Princes naturally love thoſe |reddizur. Ann. 4. 
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are dangerous. He that hath entruſted his Secret 
to another, hath made himſelf his Slave: And 
among Soveraigns, it is a violence that cannot 
laſt long; for they are impatient to redeem 
their Liberty: And for ſucceeding in that, they'll 
overturn every thing, nay, even Reaſon it ſelf 


(J.) 'Tis a Maxim for Secrets, Neither ro bear, 


nor to tell them. 


(F.) For according to the 
faying of an Antient King 
of Siracuſe (Hiero) Princes 


- do not only hate thoſe rhar 


diſcover their Secrets, but 
alſo thoſe that know them. 
So that he was in the right, 
who being preſs'd by a 

rince to let him know what 
he had occaſion for, An- 
{wer'dreadily, Of every thing, 
except your Majeſty's Secrets, 


The Confidence that a Prince 


puts in his Subjects (ſays 
Boccaline) is a Bridle, where- 
by he Curbs him, when be 
begins to Fear that thoſe 
Secrets, which have paſs'd 
from the Ears to the Heart, 


may likewiſe paſs from the 
Heart to the Tongue. And 
it often happens (ſays a 
great Lord) that a Prince 
repenting of having parted 
with his Secret, and believing 
that he had entruſted it ill, 
ſpares nothing to cure him- 
ſelf of his Apprehenſions, 
and to ſecure that Darling. 
Memoirs of Bouillim, It is 
for this reaſon, that ſo many 
Gallants have periſh'd by the 
Hands of their Miſtreſſes, 
who were not willing that 
there ſhould remain Wit. 
neſſes of that which they 
themſelves had a Mind te 
forget. 5 


MAXIM CCxXXVII. 


' To know Something we always want. 


SEVERAL would be Great, if they wanted 


not, a Somewhat, without which, they never at- 


tain the height of Perfection. (1.) It is to be 
obſerved in ſome, that they might be a great 


(J.) A Philoſopher pd. | Portion, tho' Perfection 
That a ſmall matter gain'd| were not a ſmall * f 
| ca 


+ Soles. S— HKwas AE 
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deal more eſteem'd, if they would but correct 
ſome ſmall Defects. To one ſort, Seriouſneſs is 
wanting; for Fault of which, great Qualities 
have had no Luſtre. To others, Sweetneſs of 
Carriage; a Defect which thoſe that frequent 
their Company ſoon diſcover, and that eſpecial- 
ly in Dignificd Perſons. In ſome, more Brisk- 
neſs is required; in others, more Reſervedneſs. 
Ie were eaſy to ſupply all theſe Defects, if one 
minded them; for Reflection may turn Cuſtom 
into a ſecond Nature. | 


MAXIM CCXXXIX. 
Not to be too Polite. 


TIS better to be reſerved. To know more 
than is neceſſary, is to blunt the Edge of Wit, 
ſince Subrilties, commonly, are caſily baffled, 
Truth well back'd is for the moſt part the ſurer. 
It is good to have Underſtanding, but not 3 
flux of Words at one's Mouth. Too much Rea- 
ſoning, looks like Jangling. A ſolid Judgment 

ae Reaſons no more than what is fit, is much 
etter. 


MAXIM GCCXL, 


To know how to Play the Ignorant. 


THE ableſt Man ſometimes Acts this Part; 
and there are Occaſions, where the beſt Know- 
ledge is, to pretend not to Know. One muſt 
nor be really Ignorant, but only pretend to be 
ſo. Ir ſignifies little to be Knowing among Cox- 

5 combs, 
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combs, and Prudent with Fools. (1.) We are 
to ſpeak to every one ſuitable to his Character. 
He is not the Ignorant Perſon, who pretends to 
be fo, but he that is catch'd by fuch: Not he 
that Counterfeits, but he that really is fo. The 

only way to be beloved, is to put on the Skin 
of the ſimpleſt of Animals. 


(1.} Reſponde Stulto (a. ture) jaxta Stultitiam ſuam. 
the Wiſe Man in the Scrip- | Proverbs, 26. 


MAXIM CCXLI 
To ſuffer Raillery, but not to uſe it. 


(.) THE one is a kind of Gallantry ; the o. 
ther a ſort of Engagement. He that is off the 


Hinges, where People are rejoycing, has much, 


and ſhews ſtill more of the Nature of the Beaſt. 
Jocofeneſs is Diverting. (2.) He that can ſuf- 
fer it, paſſes for a prudent Man; whereas he 
that is netled at it, provokes others but to net- 
tle him the more. The beſt way then is to let 
it paſs without taking any Notice on't. The 
greateſt Truths have always come from Satyr, 
than which there is nothing that requires more 
Circumſpection nor Skill. Before one begin, 
one Gught to know the utmoſt reach of him, 
with whom one intends to make one's ſelf 
Merry. | | | 
(..) For whena Manrallies| Men, for fince they Obſerve 
another, he muſt expect the|no decorum towards others, 
fame Uſage in his Turn, they have reciprocally leſs 


faid a certain King of Mace-| refpe& ſhew'd them. 
don. Raillery (ſays our Au- 6.0 Socrates was wont to 


thor alſo in his Diſcreto Chap. | ſay, That he found no diff- 
No eftar ſiempre de Burlas) is] culty in ſuffcring Raillery. 
yet more blamable in great! | 


MAX. 
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MAXIM CCXLII. 


To purſue one's Point. 


SOME are only good at a Beginning, for they 
never bring any Thing to an end. They In- 
vent, but they Proſecute nor, ſo inconſtant are 
their Minds. They never acquire Repuration, 
becauſe they never hold out to a Period, but 
always end, by ſtopping ſhort. This common- 
ly proceeds from Impatience; and is the 
ordinary Fault of the Spaniards, as Patience is 
the Vertue of the Flemings. Theſe laſt ſee the 
end of Affairs, and Affairs ſee the end of the o- 
thers. The former ſweat till they have over- 
come the Difficulty, and then reſt contented in 
that they have wethered it. They know not 
how to make the beſt uſe of their Victory. The 
latter ſhew they can Conquer, but will not. Yer 
—— it is ſtill a Fault either of Inability, or 
Levity. If the Deſign be good, why ſhould it not 
be Accompliſhed? And if, bad why begun? Let 
2 Man of Parts then run down his Game, and 
not ſtop at the ſtarting of it. 


MAXIM CCXLIII. 


Not to be a Dove in all things. 


LET the cunning of the Serpent, go hand in 
hand wich the ſimplicity of the Dove. There is 
nothing eaſier than to deceive a good Man. He 
that never lies, eaſily believes; and he that never 
deceives, confides too much. To be deceiv'd, is 
not always a ſign of unwarineſs; for excellive 

: | Good- 
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Goodneſs is ſometimes the cauſe of it. (r.) There 
are two ſorts of People that well know how to 
prevent a Miſchief, the One, becauſe they have 
learn'd what is at their own Coſts; and the O- 
ther, by reaſon they have learn'd ir at the expence 
of their Neighbours. Prudence ought then to 
be as careful to caution it ſelf, as Cunning is to 
Chear. Have a care not to be ſo good a Man, 
that others may take occaſion from thence 
of being bad. Be a compoſition of the Dove 
and Serpent; not a Monſter, but aProdigy. 


(.) This is the Counce]| dentes four Serpeuter, et Sim. 
of the Evangeliſt, Eſtote Pru-plices ſicut Columbæ. Mat. 10, 


MAXIM CCXLIV. 
To know hew 10 Oblige. 


SOME ſo well Metamorphoſe Favours, that 
they ſeem to give them, even while they receive 
them. There are thoſe of ſuch admirable parts, 
that they Oblige by asking, becauſe they trans- 
form their own Intereſt into another Man's Ho- 
nour. They to adjuſt matters, that one would 
Swear, others diſcharg'd their Duty, while they 
grant them what they ask, ſo dexterous are they 
in inverting the Order of Obligations, by a ſin- 
gular knack of Policy. At leaſt they make it 
doubtful, who it is that Obliges. They buy 
the beſt Thing with Praiſes: And when they in- 
ſinuate a Deſire to have it, it is thought an Ho- 
nour to beſtow it; for they engage Civility by 
making that a Debt, which ought to be the 
Cauſe of their Thankfulneſs. Thus they change 
the Obligation from Paſſive to Active, being 
it ſeems better Politicians, than Gra mmarians. 

(I.) This 
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would be yet a much greater to ſee into it, and 


to baulk ſuch a fooliſh Bargain, by giving 


pack their Civilities, and by making every one 
re-take his own. 


(J.) One ought to deal Jon Sing, and T have given you 
with theſe ſorts of Sharpers;| ſome in putting you in hopes. 
as Dionrfius the Tyrant did Theſe Prodigals of Praiſes 
with that Muſician, who] ſure take great Men for 
complain'd tohim that hehad| Mills, which yield only as 
had no Reward, Are not we much Flower as they have 


{Anſwers he) quits? Du have) Wind. 


given me Pleaſure in hearing 
MAXIM CCXLV. 


To Reaſon ſometimes quite contrary to the Vulgar. 


THAT ſhews an elevated Mind. A great Ge- 


2ius, Ought not to Fſtecm thoſe who never Con- 
tradict him; for that proceeds not from their 
Affection to him, but their Love of themſelves. 
(I.) Let him have a care of being the Bubble to 
Flattery, by anſwering it any otherwiſe, than 
with the Contempt which it deſerves. Let him 
even take it for an Honour to be Cenſured by 
ſome People, eſpecially by thoſe who ſpeak ill 
of all good Men. Let it diſpleaſe him, to have 
his Actions pleaſe all ſorts of People, ſince that's 
a ſign they are not as they un to be; what 
is perfect being obſerved but of very few. 

(.) As our Teeth are] poyſon'd by hearing abun- 
ſpoil'd with eating too many] dance of ſugard Expreſſions 


dweet · meats, ſo, in like man- and Flatteries, John Rufe 
ner, are great Men's Ears| Apothegm 314. : 


MAX: 


1.) This is indeed, a great Dexterity; but it 
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MAXIM CCXLVI. 


| Newer to give Satisfaction to theſe who demand 
None. | 
TO afford even too mueh, to thoſe who Ak 
it, is a blameable Action. To make an Excuſe 
before its time, is to accuſe one's ſelf. To be 
let Blood, when one is in Health, is a fignal to 
invite Sickneſs. An Anticipated Apology, 2. 
wakens an ill Will that ſlept. A prudent Man 
ought never to ſeem ſenſible of another's Suſpi- 
cion, becauſe" that is to Court his Reſentment, 
He ought only to endeavour to cure ſuch Jea- 
louſy, by a ſincere and civil Deportment. 


MAXIM CCXLVII 
To Know a little More, and to Live a little Leſs. 


(t.) SOME, on the contrary, fay, that Ho- 
neſt Leiſure, is better than much Buſineſs. No- 
thing is ours bur Time, which even thoſe En- 
Joy, who have no fixt Habitation. (2.) It is an 

| equal 

(J.) A Philoſopher has im roving his Mind. 
ſaid, that leiſure was the a 2.) our Author in the 
moſt precious thing we have] 12th Critique of the ad. part 
in this Life; not becauſe it] of his Criticon ſays, That one 
allows us to do nothing, but] of the greateſt Kings in 
by reaſon we have then the Europe Jofing his Attendance 
means of doing what wein Hunting, they after three 
pleaſe. An Inſtance hereof or four days ſearch, found 
we have in Scipio Africanus, [him in a Market-Place in a 
who ſaid, he was never more | Porter's Habit, offering his 
buſy than when he had no-|Shoulders to hire for a Real, 
thing to do: Becauſe then | whereatthey being ſurpriz'd, 
he imploy'd all his time in and demanding how —_— 
; jeity 
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jeſty came to debaſe himſelf f. Brgon therefore from me, 
ſo much, he Anſwer'd ſeri- for having taſted the Sweets of 
ouſly, Gentlemen, The Burden II this Life, I ſhonld be unwiſe if 


have laid down is more weighty | 1 returi'd to that I have for- 
than any you ſee carried here. merly led. About a Page af+ 


| The Heavieft of theſe ſeem to tex our Author ſays farther : 


me no more than a Straw, in| That he that was Elected in- 
Compariſon of what I have; to the place of this King 
long born, and I have ſlept better (who it ſeems kept to his 
for theſe four Nights you have| Reſolution) when they gave 
lo me, than I did in all my] him the Scepter into his 
Life before. I now begin to] Hand, Ask'd, If it were not 
Live, and to be a King over mylan Oar. 


equal Misfortune to employ the precious Hours 
of Life, in mechanical Exerciſes, or in the hur- 
ry of great Affairs. One is not to load one's 
ſelf, neither with Buſineſs nor Envy: That is to 
Live in a Crowd, and be ſtifled with it. Some ex- 


tend this Maxim even to Sciences : But how- 


ever, not to Know, is not to Live. See Maxim 
4 
MAXIM CCXLVIII. 


Not to put off Things to the laſt. 
(J.) THERE are Men of the laſt Impreſſion, 


for Folly runs always upon Extremes. They 


have a Mind, and a Will of Wax. The laft 


Conception applies the Seal, and Effaces all the 


others. Theſe Men are never altogether gained, 
becauſe with the ſame Facility they are loſt. 
Every body gives them a Tincture. They are 
the worſt Confidents in the World. They are 
Children as long as they Live; and as ſuch, on- 


(i.) This is becauſe there has ſpoken before, Maxim 


227. 


ſion, of whom our Author - 
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240 The Art of Prudence: Or, 
ly flote in the Flux and Reflux of their Opini- 
ons, and Paſſions, being always both lame in 
Will and Judgment, becauſe they continually 
toſs themſelves about, from one ſide to the o- 


ther. 
MAXIM CCXLIX. 
Not to begin to Live, when we ſhould leave off. 


SOME take their eaſe in the Beginning, and 
latter End. (1.) What is Eſſential ought to go 
firſt, and the Accidents come after, if there be 
room for them. Others there are who would 
Triumph, before they Fight. Some again begin 
their Knowledge by what leaſt concerns them, 
_ delaying the Study of the moſt Ufeful and Ho- 
nourable Things, till Life begins to fail them. 
Hardly hath ſuch a Man begun to make his For- 
rune, but he is upon his Journey to the other 
World. Method is equally neceſſary both for 
Knowing, and Living. : 


(i.) One telling Diogenes,] to lead a more Active and 
that his Age requir'd Reſt, Painful Life than other Men, 
he Anſwer d, I muſt not en pet] that fine ſaying of Veſpaſian, 
that til I have finiſMd my] which was, That a Prinee 
Courſe. Add tothis for the Uſe ought to die upright, 
of Prinoes, who are oblig'd : 


MAXIM CCC. 
Nhen we ought to Reaſon the quite contrary wa 


WHEN Men ſpeak to us with Deſign, to 
ſurprize us. With ſome People, every thing 
is to be taken in a .contrary Sence. Their, Tea, 
is No, and their No, Tea, To undervalue a 

Thing, 
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2 Thing, is a ſign one Eſteems it; ſince it is but 
Policy in him that would have it, to cry down 


its Price. To Praiſe, is not always to ſpeak 


well of a Man; for ſome, to avoid commen- 
ding the Good, affect to Praiſe the Bad. He 
that thinks no body the Latter, will allow none 


to be the Former. 


MAXIM CCLI. 


We are to uſe Human Means, as if there were no 
Divine; and Divine, as if there were no Human. 


(.) THIS is the Precept of a great Maſter, 
and needs no Comment. 


(i.) This Maxim ſeems to 
be altogether founded on the 
38th Chap. of Eccleſiaſt icus, 
which commapds us to have 
recourſe to Phylicians, and 
to negle& nothing of what 
they Preſcribe; and next to 
that, to put entire Confi- 
dence in God, who is the 
ſole Diſpenſer of Cures. 
Honora Medicum propter Neceſ- 
ſetatem, etenim Illum creavit 


Altiſſimus. Altiſſimus 


creauvit Medicamenta, et Vir 
prudens non abhorrebit Ila. 
Da Locum Medico, et non di ſce. 
dat a te, quia Opera ejus ſunt 
neceſſari a. Theſe are human 
Means. Fil: in tus Infirmitate 
ne aeſpicias teipſum, ſed ora 
Dominum, et Ipſe curabit te, 
And thele are Divine, This 
Leſſon alſo extends to all 
the other Neceſſaries of 
Life. | 


MAXIM CCLUI. 


Live not altogether for your Self, nor yet for other 


. 


People. 


BOTH the one, and the other, is an inſup- 
portable Tyranny. To Live altogether for 


one's Self, inferrs, that 


one would have All to 


one's Self, Theſe Men cannot abate an Ace of 


R 


any 
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any thing that's convenient for them. They 
Oblige little, they truſt to their Fortune, how. 
ever moſt commonly that Support fails them. 
It is good ſometimes to forſake our Selves for 
the Sake of others, to the end that they may do 
the like by us. Whoever has a publick E:nploy, 
is by Duty a Slave to the Publick; otherwiſe it 
may be ſaid to him, what the Old Woman once 
ſaid to Adrian the Emperour; ( 1.) Nenounce 
thou thy Throne, as thou doſt thy Duty. On the 
contrary, ſome are altogether for other People: 
For Folly runs always to Exceſs, and is very un- 
lucky in that particular. They have not a Day, 
nor ſo much as an Hour to themſelves, and 
they are ſo little their own Men, that there was 
one who from hence was called, Every Body“ 
Aan. They are not for their own Intereſt, even 
in their Underſtanding; for they know All, and 
are ignorant for themſelves. Let a Man of 


Senſe then conſider that 


ted, but a Power that h 


on him. 


(1.) Whilſt Tiberias tri- 
fled with the Senate about 
his accepting the Empire, a 
certain Senator among the 
reſt, loſing all Patience, 
cry'd our, Aut agat Aut de- 


ſeſtat. That is, let him behave 


himſelf like an Emperor, or 
not pretend to be one. Phi/:p 
TId. of Spain, ſufficiently 
fhew'd, that he nnderſtood 
what it was to be a King, 
when he diſſwaded his Phy- 
ſicians from going to Arra- 
gen, where he had conven'd 
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it is not he who 15cour- 


c has, or which depend? 


the States. For, (ſays he) 
if I Dye in that Tourney, I 
ſhall yet have the Reputation, 
te have died doing my Dus 
fy. Don Lorenzo v inder Ham 
men, in his Don Felipe el Pru- 
dente. John Rufo ſays, that a 
certain dilatory Spaniſh Mi- 
miſter of State being Ad- 
dreſs'd one day, there were 
only theſe four Words in 
the Petition, V. S. cometa o ace 
cometa, that is, Either do your 
Duty, Sir, or Suffer it to be 


done for you. Apothegm 676. 
MAX- 
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MAXIM CCLII 
Not to make one's Self too Intelligible. 


MOST do not Eſteem what they Conceive, 
but admire what they do not Underſtand. 
Things muſt coft ſomewhat, to make them valu- 
ed. One may paſs for an able Man, where one 
is not Underſtood. One ought always to ap- 
pear more Prudent and Intelligent than is neceſ- 
ſary, with him to whom one ſpeaks; but that 
however with Proportion, rather than Exceſs. 
Altho' good Senſe be of great Weight with 
Knowing Men, yet Sublimity is ſtill requiſite to 
pleaſe the major Part. We muſt take from them 
the means of Cenſuring, by buſying their Minds 
with Conceiving. Many praiſe that which they 
can give no Reaſon for, when it is required of 
them ; becauſe they Reverence as a Myſtery all 
that is difficult ro be comprehended, and cxtol 
it, only by reaſon they hear it admir'd. 


MAXIM CCLIV. 
Not to ſlight the Evil, becauſe it is ſmall : 


FOR one never comes alone. Misfortunes, 


like Bleſſings, hang together as by Links. Hap- 


pineſs and Miſery molt commonly atrend thoſe 
who have the moſt of either; whence it comes, 
that all avoid the Wretched, and Court the For- 
tunate. Doves themſelves, for all their Simpli- 
city, reſt on the faireſt Pigeon-Houſe. (I.) E- 


( 1. ) Res adverſe Conſilrum Adverſity offuſcates Judg- 
adi munt, ſays Tacitus, Ann. 11. ment. 
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very Thing goes wrong With the unfortunate 
Man; he is wanting to himſelf, in loſing the fa- 


vourable Gale. Misfortune, when aſleep, is not 


to be awakened. A flippery Step is no great 
Matter, and yet it often occaſions a fatal Fall, 
from which one could not recover one's ſelf: 
(2.) For as no Good is perfect, ſo is no Evil nei- 
ther at its higheſt pitch. I hat which proceeds 
from Heaven, requires Patience; and that which 
comes from the World, Prudence. 


( 2, ) For thoſe Natural | Conſideration, which being 
Things (ſays the great Ora-| laid hold on by the Wiſe, 
cor of this Age) which hap-jand ſeperated from Grief, 
pen to us in this World are all contributes happily to the 
ſo mixt, that even the Miſ. Glory of the One, and Com- 
fortunes we have, tho' never] fort of the Others. In 14+ 
ſo great, are ſeldom extream, | Funeral Sermon of the Duke of 


becauſe they carry ia them-| Montpenſier preach'd by Fe- 


felves the ſubject of ſome! noillet, B/ſhop of Montpellier 
MAXIM CCLV. 
To do ſmall Kindneſſes at a Time, but thoſe often, 


ENGAGEMENT ſhould never exccedAbi- 
firy. Whozver gives much, does not give, but 


ſcll. Gratitude is not to be overloaded ; for 


he that finds himſelf under an Impoſlibility of 
making Satisfaction, will foon break off the 
Correſpondence. (I.) Ihe way to loſe many 

Friends, 


(t.) Bensfi.ia ( ſays Tacitus, 
Ann. 4.) eo uſyue lata ſunt, dum 
dent ur exſol vi paſſe : ubi mul. 
tun ante vendre, pro Gratid Odli- 
um vedditur. See the third 
Note of Maxim 237. Eso per. 
auctus eſt Furor, (ſays Seneca Ep. 
2 f.) ut peruictoſa Res [it, Bene- 


| ficia in Aliquem magna conferre, 
Nam quia putat turpe non reds 
dere, non vult eſſe cui reddat. 
Which Malherbe tranſlates, or 
rather Paraphraſes thus: We 
are never more ungrateful 
(ſays he) than when the 


Good that has been done us, 
EX* 


1 


of returning it, and there- 


how to preſerve himſelf from 
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exceeds the Means we have grow Revengeful, and ſeek 


fore being aſham'd of our] has oblig'd us. 


Incapacity to be Grateful,we 


Friends, is to lay Obligations upon them to Ex- 


ceſs. Being unable to re-pay, they will with- 


draw, and from being obliged, rurn Enemies. 
The Statue cares not to fee its Carver, nor the 
Oblig'd Perſon its Benefactor. The beſt Me. 
chod then of Giving, is to take care thar What 
one Gives, be of little worth; and that that 
Little, be greatly Deſir'd, to the end that it may 
be the more valu'd. 


MAXIM CCLVI. 


To be always in a Readineſs to parry the Thraſts of 
Clowns, Humonriſts, Proud Perſons, und of al 


other Impertinents. 


THERE are a great many of theſe to be met 
with in the World, and it is Prudence never to 
Engage with them. Let a wife Man daily look 
in the Glaſs of Reflection, that he may fee the 
need he has of Arming himſelf with Refotution, 
for by that means he will difappoint all the At 
tacks of Folly. If he think terioully an that, 
he'll never expoſe himſelf to the ordinary 
Riſques that Men run by Contending with 
Fools. A Man Armed with Prudence, wilt ne- 


ver be baffled by Impertinence. The Naviga- 


tion of Civil Life is dangerous, becauſe it is ot- 
ten expos'd to Rocks whereon Repuration ſplits. 
(r.) The ſureſtwaythen is to turn aſide, and to take 


(1.) Who very well knew _ Enchantments of Cirec. 
R 2 Leſſen- 


even the Death of him who 


— caih GA 
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Leſſons of Prudence from Ulyſſes. Here an Ar 
tificial Defeat is of great Service: But above All, 
ſave your ſelf by vue nd Breeding ; for 
that's the ſhorteſt Cut to make the Beſt of a bad 


Bargain. 


MAXIM CCLVII. 
Newer to come to a Rupture : 


| FOR Repurarion by ſo doing always comes 
| off ſhatter'd. Any Man is ſuthcient to be an 
Enemy, bur not a Friend. Few are in a Condi- 
l tion of doing Good, bur All almoſt can do 
{ * Miſchief. The Eagle is not ſecure even in the 
| Arms of Jupiter, if he offend the Beetle. Se- 
| cret Fn mies that lie upon the Watch, blow the 
Fire, as ſoon as ever they ſee the War decla- 
| red. Friends that Diſagree, become the worſt 
| of Fnemies. They reckon their own Choice a- 
1 mongit other Men's Faults. Spectators of the 
Rupture ſpeak ſeverely of it as they think, and 
think what they wiſh. (I.) They condemn both 
parties either for want of Foreſight, in the be- 
ginning, or Patience in the end, but always 
for want of Prudence. If the Rupture were In- 
evitable, it ought at leaſt to be Excuſable. An 
Indifference would have done better than a vio- 
lent Declaration. On this Occaſion, a handſom 
Retreat is Honourable. e 


(i.) An ancient Fhiloſo- ded with making a bad Choice 
pher has ſaid, that we ought if they be good for no- | 
to keep our Friends, let them | thing, or of doing them In- 
be what they will, to the end | juſtice, if they are really 
that we may not be upbrai- | good and able Men. 


MAX- 
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MAXIM CCLCVIII. 


1 | 98 | 
d To look ont for One that may help to carry the Bur- 
then of Adverſity. 
B E never alone, eſpecially in Dangers; for o- 

therwiſe you will Burthen your ſelf with all 

the Hatred. Some think to raiſe themſelves by 

taking upon them theSuperintendency of allBuſi- 
9 neſs, but however inſtead thereof they attract all 
n the Envy ; whereas on the contrary,with a Com- 
1 panion One ſecures one's ſelf againſt the Evil, or at 
0 leaſt bears but part of it. Neither Fortune, nor 
e the Caprices of the People, can play fo eaſily 
3» upon two. The Skiltul Phyſician, who hath 
0 not ſucceeded in the Cure of his Patient, ne- 
1 ver fails to call in the Aſſiſtance of another, who 
ſt under the Name of Conſultation, helps him to if 
1- bear the Scandal of a Miſcarriage. Divide then N 
10 the Office, and the Trouble of it; for it is into- l 
d lerable to ſuffer alone. | l 
h 5 [| 
2 MAXIM CCLIX. | 
6 s | "ED i þ 
i To prevent Offences, and turn them into Favours, 
n 
J- T HERE is more Dexterity in ſhunning, than 
m in revenging them. It is great Skill ro make 


a Confident of him, who might have been an | 

Adverſary; and to transform thoſe into Props of | 
ce Reputation, who before threatned its Ruin. It (| 
"a is of great Importance, to know how to Oblige. | 
To prevent an Injury by a Favour, is to inter 
cept its Courſe; and it is no ſmall Art to change | 
that, which was like to have caus'd Diſcontent, [1 
- | 1 R 4. 107) | 
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into Eaſe and Pleaſure. Place then thyConfidence 
in Malevolence it ſelf. 5 


——  — 


MAXIM CCIX. 


Tou ſhould never be wholly at the Devotion of any 
One, nor any One at yours. EE 


NEITHER Blood, Friendfhip, nor the ſtricteſt 
Obligarion, is ſufficient for that: For it muſt be 
another - Gueſs Intereſt that can oblige one, to a- 
bandon one's Heart and Will. The greateſt U- 
nion admits of Exception, nay, without preju- 
dice to the Laws of the ſtricteſt Friendſhip. 
The Friend always reſerves ſome Secret, and the 
Son oftentimes conceals ſomewhat from his 
Father. Some Things are made Myſteries to 
ſome, and yet communicated to others; and 
| likewiſe on the contrary: So that a Man reſigns, 
or ref uſes himſelf wholly, according to the Di- 
ſtinction he makes of his Correſpondents. 


1 | | = : 
| | MAXIM CCEXT, 


. Not to perſevere in Folly, 


l! a SOME make an Engagement of their Mi- 
[| ſtakes. When they have once begun to Err, they 
ix think they are oblig'd in Honour to continue. 
| Their Hearts accuſe their Faults, and their Mouths 
defend them: Whence it happens, that if they have 
been Taxed of Inadvertency, for beginning the 
b- Folly they paſs for Naturals, if they perſevere in 
| ir. (t.) An Indiſcreer Promiſe, and a raſh Re- 


| . ſolu- 
it (.) A certain King off his Word, Anſwer'd, File 
|| | Sparta being requir'd to keep] Thing you have ask'd of me be 
| | no? 
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wt juſt, J have newer promis'd| him, wherein being Obe; d, 
it, implying, That he could | he took and tore it, ſay- 
never promiſe what was|ing, 7 had much rather re- 
not ſo. charle Vth, having | ounce my Name, than wound 
Sign'd an unjuſt Grant, he my Conſcience. Saavedra Em- 
Commanded it to be brought blem 65. 


ſolution, impoſe no Obligation. Thus, ſome 
continue their firſt Folly, and make gg appear yet 
more remarkable, by a Vanity of aiming at be- 
ing thought conſtant Coxcombs. See Maxim 


7 > 
MAXIM CCLXII. 


To know how to Forget. 


THA T's a Happineſs, rather than an Art. 
Thoſe Things are generally beſt Remembred, 
which oughr moſt to be Forgot. The Memory 
hath not only the Incivility to fail one in time 
of need, bur alſo the Impertinence, to be un- 
ſeaſonably Officious. (t.) In all that's like to 
be troubleſom it is Prodigal, and Barren in eve- 
ry thing that might give Pleaſure. Sometimes 
the Remedy of the Evil conſiſts in Forgetting it, 
and at that Time, tis we commonly Forget the 
Remedy. Memory then muſt be accuſtomed 
to take another Courſe, becauſe it is that which 
can give us either a Paradiſe, or a Hell. I ex- 
cept thoſe who live contentedly; for in their 
State of Innocence, they enjoy all that is deſira- 


(I.) For this reaſon Th:-|it is not in the Power of 


mi ſtocles once Anſwer'd a 
Man that proffer'd to ſhow 
him the Art of Memory, 
That he had much rather he 
would teach him that to 
Forget. Tacitus ſays, That 


Man to deprive hiraſclf of 
his Memory. M-woriam guc- 
que ipſam cum Voce per di ai ſſe- 
mus, fi tam in noſira Poteſtate 
efſet obliviſe!, quam tacere, In 
Agricola. | 

ble 
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ble in paſſing down the ſwift Stream of Life. 
MAXIM CCLAIIL 


Many Things that ſerve for Pleaſure, ought not to be 
poſſeſs d peculiarly by Us. 7 | 


ONE enjoys more of what is another's, than 
of what belongs to one's ſelf. The firſt day is 
for the Maſter, and all the reſt for the Schollars. 
One doubly enjoys what belongs to others; that 
is to ſay, not only without fear of loſing it, but 
alſo with the pleaſure of Novelty. Privation 
makes every thing better. The Water of ano- 
ther Man's Well, is as delicious, as Nectar. O- 
ver and above, that Polſeſſion Ieſſens the pleaſure 
of Enjoyment, it augments the Trouble, whe- 
ther in Lending, or nor Lending. It ſerves 
only to preſerveThings for other Men ; and more- 
over, the number of the Diſcontented is always 
greater, than that of the. Thanktul. 


MAXIM CCLXIV. 
To beat no time Careleſs, 


FORTUNE takes Pleaſure in Surprizing It 
will let flip a thouſand Occaſions, to catch its 
Man one day napping. Wit, Prudence, and 
Courage, oughr to be always upon their Guard, 
and in like manner Beauty, inaſmuch as the day 
of their Credulity, will be that of the loſs of their 
Credit. (r.) The, 0 wenld have thought it, 


(t.) Paterculus ſays, That |minem celerius opprimi, quam 
the way to periſh ſoon is to | qui nihil timeret; et frequen- 
fear nothing, and that ſecu- | :ifhmum Initium eſſe Calamita® 
rity is oftentimes the occa- | 7is Securitatem. Hiſt. 2. 


ſion of a great Diſaſter, Ne- : 
| | 15 


/ 
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is the Trip that ſtrikes up the Heels of many 


a One. Beſides, it is an ordinary Trick of others 
Malice, to lay a Snare for good Qualities, that 
they may be more rigoroully ſifted. The Days 
of Oſtentation are well known, and yer the 
Crafty pretend not to mind them; but chuſ- 
that which one leaſt expects, ro make a 
Trial of what we are able to do. 


MAXIM CCLXV. 


ts, 


To know how to Engage thoſe that Depend upon 


A pat Engagement hath gain'd a great many 
Credit, juſt as a Ship-wrack makes good Swim- 
mers. (I.) Several by that, have made known 
their Induſtry and Ability, which might have 
lain hid in their Retirement, if Opportunity 
had not preſenred., Difficulties and Dangers are 
both the Cauſes and Spurs of Reputation. A 
great Courage, upon the Occaſions of Honour, 


does more Service than a thouſand other good 


Qualities. Queen Jabella of Caſtile knew emi- 
nently this Leſſon of Engaging, as well as all o- 
| - | thers ; 

(I.) Had it not been for had not the Perſians been 
Opportunities ( ſays Machia- before diſſatisfied with the 
vel, Chap. 6. of his Prince) Government of the Medes, 
the Valour of Cyrus, Romulus, and theſe grown Effeminate 
and Theſeus, had been of no] thro” a long Peace. Neither 
Uſe, and for want of ſuch| could Ihe cut have ſhewn 
Valour thoſe Opportunities] his Induſtry, if the 4rhe- 


Romulus in his Infancy, to 


had figmified nothing. There 


ni aus had nor been diſpers'd. 


was a Neceſſity of expoſing 


make him Founder of Rome. 
Cyrus could not have ob- 


And in the zoth Chap. he ſays 
further, That Fortune when 
ſhe has a mind to make a 
Prince Great, immediately 


tain'd the Crown of Perſia, 


| raiſes him up potent Ene- 
| Ff. 
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mies to exerciſe his Courage | higheſt Degree of Reputatt. 
and Induſtry, and by that |on and Power. 25 
Ladder mounts him to the . 


thers; (2.) and the Great Captain, owed al? his 

Reputation tothat politick Fineſſe, which is the 

Cauſe alſo, that many others have become great 

Men. | N 
(2.) Gonſalo Frnander Vice - Roy of Naples. 


MAXIM. CCLXVI. 
To be too Good, is to ve ſtark Nanght, 


He is ſo, who is never Angry. Inſenſible 
People are hardly Men. That Quality proceeds 
not always from Incapacity, but ofren from 2 
too flegmatick Conſtitution. (1.) To reſent 


where it is proper, is the Action of a complete 


Man. Birds, ar firſt fight, ſcorn your carv'd 
Figures. To mingle the Sharp with the Sweet, is 
the Sign of a good Reliſh. Sweetneſs alone is 


only fit for Children, and Fools. It's a great 


Misforrune to fall into this Inſenſibility, by be- 
ing too Good-natur'd. 5 


o 


That Man, (as our Author furt her, in the ſeventh 


Eritique, of the third Part of his Criticon,) is One of 
thoſe who are called inſenſible; whom nothing, 
can alter, and who is not concerned at any thing; 
even not at the greateſt Reverſe of Fortune, the 


(J.) I ſhou'd be inſenſible|[Ironically if he were fo to 


of Praiſe (ſaid a Philoſopher) his Enemies? Another ſaid 


if I were ſo of Injuries. af a good natur'd Prince, 


(2.) Mentem non habet, qui whoſe Predeceſſor had been 


jram non habet, ſays the Pro- a very Tyrant, That he 
verb. One of the Ancients] found it as inconvenient to 


| Hearing a Man extravagant- live under one that was too 


ly commended for being | Eaſy, as under one that was 
mild to all the World; ask d roo. Severe. ä 


Imper- 
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Imperfection of his own Nature, nor yet at the 
Home- thruſts of Malice. If the whole World 
Conſpire againſt him, tis all one; it will nei- 
cher ſpoil his Appetite, nor hinder his Sleep. 
This, ſome call Greatneſs of Courage, but o- 
thers, Weakneſs of Mind. 


MAXIM (CCLXVII. 
 Silken Wards. 


ARROWS pierce the Body, and bad Words 
the Soul. A good Humour makes a good 
Tongue. It's a great Art in this Lite ro know 
how to fell Air. Words anſwer almoſt every 
Thing, and Nothing is impoſſible to them. 
Men negotiate with the Clouds, and even above 
them: And a ſtrong Breath laſts long. The 
Mouth muſt always be-full of Sugar ro ſweeren 
the Words that come out of it: For even Ene- 
mies then may reliſh them. The only way to 
be Amiable, is to be Aﬀable. See the end of the 
Comment to Maxim 1 4. 


MAXIM CCLXVIII. 


The Wiſe Man ought to do 4 the Beginning, what 
the Fool does in the End. | 


BOTH do the ſame Thing : The Difference 


only is, that the one does it in Seaſon, and the 


other not. He, who in the Beginning has his 
Mind Ill-fram'd, continues fo all along. He 
draws with his Foot, what he ſhould carry on 
his Head; he makes his Right Hand his Left: 
So that he is Left-handed in all his C_ 

. "Air 
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After all, it generally happens, that they do by 


Force what they might have done with a Nod : 


Whereas the Wiſe Man ſees at firſt whar is to be 

done in Time, and at Leiſure, and always puts 

it in Execution with both Pleaſure and Repu- 
tation. 


MAXIM CCLXIX. 
To make the Beſt of a Novelty. 


(1.) SO long as it laſts, one will be Eſteemed. 
It generally takes becauſe of Variety, which 
pleaſes the Taſt. An ordinary Thing ſpick 
and ſpan new, is more valued, than a Rarity of- 
ten ſeen. Excellencies wear out, and ſoon grow 


old. The Glory of Novelty will not laſt long : 


it's but a Nine Days Wonder. Make uſe then 
of the firſt Fruits of Eiteem, by gaining ſpeedi- 
ly all that you can pretend to, from a tranſient 
Complaiſance : For it once the freſh Gloſs be 
gone, the Paſſion will cool, and that which 
pleaſed by being new, will cloy when become 
common. Every Thing hath had its time, and 
afterwards been ſlighted, and laid aſide. 


(..) Hoſts (ſays John Rufo| if they be not freſh. This 


in his 594th Apothegin) like Maxim is verify'd by many 
Eggs are good for nothing, Things in this Life. 


MAXIM CCLXX. 
Not to Condemn ſingly what has pleas d Many, 


FOR there muſt have been ſome Good in it, 


elſe it would not have contented ſo Many: And 


tho' what that is be not mention'd. yet is it ne- 


\ f 


Ver- 


tale PA. 1 a. 1646 as Godt wo was 
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vertheleſs both known, and enjoyed. Singu- 
larity is ever odious, and when IIl- grounded, 
Ridiculous. It Diſgraces rather the Perſon than 
the Object: So that ſuch a one will be left a- 
lone, With his Whimſical Judgment. Let him 
that is not able to diſcern the Good, conceal 
the weakneſs of his Apprehenſion, and not En- 
gage in Condemning at Random; for a bad 
Diſcerning, ſprings from Ignorance, What all 
Men ſay, is, or ſhould be well. | 


MAXIM CCLXXI. 


Let him that Knows but Little in his Prefeſſion, ſtick 
to what he Knows. Beſt: | 


FOR if he be not reckon'd Cunning in it, 
he'll ar leaſt be counted Solid. He that Knows, 
may Engage bimſelf at Pleaſure: But to Know 
Little, and to run the Riſque, even of that, is 
a voluntary Precipice. Keep always to the ſu- 
rer Side. What has Authority to Support it, 
can never fail. For a weak Underſtanding a 
beaten Path : And beſides, Security 15 better than 
_ Singularity, not only for thoſe that are Know 
ing, but likewiſe for ſuch as are nor. 


MAXIM CCL.” 
2 5 ſell Things as Courteſie thinks fit to Value them. 
THATSs's the way to Oblige the more. The 


Selfiſh Demand of the Covetous Man will ne- 


ver equal the Gracetul Gift of a Generous Obli- 
| ged 
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ged Heart. (I.) Courteſie does not only Give, 
but Engage; and the Gallant Way of doing it, 
renders the Obligation yet the greater. Nothing 
coſts a Well bred Man dearer, than what is 
frankly Given him. It is Selling him twice the 
ſame Thing, and at two different Prizes, one 
ar the value of the Thing, and the other ac- 
cording to the worth of the Generoſity. But, 
however, Gallantry is not a Commodity for 
Sneaking Beggarly Fellows, becauſe they know 
not what it is to Live like Men. 


(1.) At the time that 
Charles Emanuel J Duke of 
Savoy, made his Fntry into 
Saragoſ/a, his Father-in-Law, 
that was to be, Philip II. of 


to the Dake, Son, you have a 
ery zameſom Horſe; the Duke 
reply'd, the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, Sir, 
is, becauſe he knows he is ont of 
his Rank, Thus we ſee how 


Spain, thro? an exceſſive Ci. Gallantry may be repay'd by 
vility, march'd on his left|a ready Wit. f 
hand, when the King ſaying 


MAXIM CCLXXII. 


To Krow thoroughly the Temper of thoſe with whom 
we have to Do. | 


THE Effect is ſoon Known, when once the 
Cauſe is ſo. It is comprehended firſt in it Self, 
and then in its Motive. The Melancholy Per- 
fon always preſages Misfortunes, and the 
Back birer Faults. The worſt always runs in 
their Heads; and as they ſee not the preſent 
Good, ſo they denounce future Evils that may, 
or may not happen. A Man prepoſſeſſed with 


Paſſion delivers himſelf always in a very diffe- 
rent Style, to what Things deſerve. Pathon, not 
Reaſon, ſpeaks in him; every one judges as his 
Caprice, or Humoar direct, and no body mo 

ing 
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ding to Truth. Learn then to unmask a coun- 
terfeit Appearance, and to ſpell out the Chara- 
cters of the Heart. Study to know both him 
that always Laughs out of Seaſon, and him that 
never does but when he ſhould. Diſtruſt one 
that Asks many Queſtions, to be either a Coxcomb, 
or Spy. (1.) Never expect any Good from thoſe 
who have the leaſt natural Deformity about em; 
for they are wont to Revenge themſelves on 


Nature, by doing her as little Honour, as ſhe 


has done them. (2.) Moſt commonly Sillineſs 
bears a Proportion wich Beauty. 


(r.) Our Author in they (2.) Witneſs that fine 
roth Critique of the firſt part] Lady who us'd always Spec. 
of his Criticon ſays, That] tacles, tho ſhe were young, 
Queen 1ſ/abella of Caſtile was] and not Short-ſighted, be- 
wont to ſay, that the Hop-| cauſe (ſays John Rufo) ſhe 
legg'd, Hump-back'd, Squint-| had a mind to be better ſeen; 
ey d, and Flat-nes'd, never| whereas others make uſe of 
did any thing that waseither | them only that they may ſee 
Good or Honeſt, and there- the better, Apothegm 284. 
fore ought to be avoided. | 


MAXIM CCLXXIV. 
To have the Gift of Pleaſing. 


CIVILITY isa ſtrong politick Magick. It 
is a genteel Hook, to be uſcd rather for attract- 
ing Hearts, than drawing in of Profit ; or in- 
deed, for all Things. Merit will not do the 
Work, if it be not ſeconded by Agreeablenels, 
on which depend all plauſible Actions. This 
Agreeableneſs, is the moſt efficacious inſtrument 
of Sovereignty. It has Luck in it, to make it ap- 
prov'd, yet Artifice contributes to that alſo, 
In all things where there is much of Nature, 

| 8 Art 
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Art ſucceeds beſt. From thence ſprings that un- 


accountable, Somewhat, which gains Univer- 
ſal Favour. | 


Sy} 


MAXIM CCLXXV. | 

To Conform fo commoti Cuſtom, but not to common 
Foll. 5 N i 
t 


BE not always ftarch'd up with Gravity: It U 
is a Part of Gallantry to diſpenſe a little with one's c 
Decorum, for gaining the common Good-will, TL 
Sometimes we may do as others have done be- i 
fore us, and that ſtill 3 Indecency. He 2 
that is taken for a Fool in Publick, will never be 
reckoned for Wiſe in Private, (1.) There is I ;; 
more Loſt by loſing one day of Liberty, than is p 
gain'd by a long Courſe of Seriouſneſs. One 1 0 
muſt always be for Exception. To be Singular I at 
is to Condemn others: And it is even worſe, to iſ c 
affect Sanctified Looks. That's to be left to the I fo 
Women. Nay, ſometimes your Godly People 
render themſelves Ridiculous. It is the Beſt of 
a Man to appear like himſelf. (2.) A Woman 
may with Gracefulneſs affect a Manly Air, but I th. 

on the contrary, a Man cannot without Diſpa- Th 
ragement take upon him that of a Woman. <5 


(r.) Exceſſive Seriouſneſs Altho? one's Gravity tires o- h 
(fays our Author in his Dz/- ther People, yet does it not e 
: creto, Chap. No eſtar ſiempre de however exad their Con- thi 
| burlas) is a Burden. Cato tem pt. he: 
did not pleaſe, yet was re. f2.) It was therefote Cicero 8 | 
ſpected. Few now-a-days |:idiculed his Son- in- Law, for 
imitate his Character, yet pretend'ug to wear Women's tha 
ſtill many reverence it. Cloaths. tho 
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MAXIM CCLXXVI. 


To be able to renew one s Genius both by Nature, 
and Art. 


MAN, they ſay, changes his Temper once 
in ſeven Years. All in good Time, it it be for 
the Better. In the firft feven Reaſon comes 
to him. Let him ſo order things, that at every 
change he may acquire ſome new perfection. 
He ought ro obſerve that natural Revolution, 
that he may ſecond it, and advance till farther 
and farther in the Sequel. Thus many have 
changed their Conduct, as well in their Condi- 
tions, as Employments : And ſometimes it is not 
perceived, till the Greatneſs of the Alteration be 
obſerved. At twenty Years of Age, a Peacock; 
at thirty, a Lyon; at forty, a Camel; at fifty, a 


Serpent; at ſixty, a Dog; at ſeventy, an Ape; at 


fourſcore, nothing at all. 

This Allegory is explain'd in the 56th Diſcourſe of 
our Author s Aguedeza, in theſe Words. | 

Man, by reaſon of the Dignity of his Nature, 
thinking that he ought to be Immortal, ask'd 
Jupiter, how long he was to Live, to Which 
the God made Anſwer, That when he had re- 
{ſolved to create firſt all Animals, and then Man, 
he had propoſed to himſelf to allow every one 
thirty Years of Life. Man was ſurprized to 


hear, that ſo wonderful a piece of Workranſhip 


as he, ſhould be made to laſt no longer, and 
that his Life muſt paſs away like a Flower. He 
thought ir ſtrange, that being ſcarcely out of his 
Mother's Womb, he was to enter into that of his 
otherMother theEarth, withour enjoyingrhe _ 
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ſant State, wherein he was created. Therefore 
ſaid he, O Jupiter, (if it be ſo that my Deſires 
be not contrary to thy Decrees) ſince that 
the Aſs, the Dog and the Ape, all the Ani. 
mals, as unworthy of thy Favours have refuſed 
twenty Years of the Term of Life, which thou 
haſt given them, being ignorant of the Good 
thou didſt them as deſtitute of Reaſon, that it 
would pleaſe thee to grant them me, that I may 
Live them in their ſtead, to the end thou mayſt 
be better ſerved by me. Jupiter finding his De- 
ſires reaſonable, allowed them: So that having 
lived his own thirty Tears, he was to begin to live, 
firſt, the 20 Years that the Als yielded, on con- 
dition that he ſhould perform all its Duties, in 
Labouring, Carting, Drawing, and carrying to 
the Houſe all that was neceſſary tor Husbandry, 
That from fifty ro ſcventy he ſhould live the 
twenty Years of the Dog, barking and growl- 
ing, as having many Troubles, and no plea- 
ſare in any thing. nd that at length from ſe- 
venty to ninety he ſhould accompliſh the Years 
of the Ape, in imitating the Infirmitics of Na- 
ture. In like manner we ſce, that thoſe who 
arrive to that Age, are accuitom: d, as Old as 
they are, to affect to ſcem young, that is to dreſs 
and ſpruce up themt-Ives,and to ule the Fxerciſcs 
of Youth, that they may appear to be hat they 
really are not; They alſo are us'd to play with 

Children, as Apes do. 6 
He ſe ys the very [ame thing almoſt in the laſt Chap- 
ter of bis Diſcreto- Thirty Years, ſays he, were 
given to Man for Enjoyment and Rejoycing; 20 
were lent him upon his Word, for Labouring, 
20 more of the Dog for Barking ; and the laſt 20 
to Play and Fool with little Children, like Apes. 
| | MAY, 
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MAXIM CCLXXVII. 
The Man of Oſtentation. 


THIS Talent gives Luſtre to all others. E- 
very thing hath its Time, and that Time is to 
be watched; for every Day is not a Day of 
Triumph. There are fome Men of a particular 
Character, in whom Little appears Much, 
and that Much makes them admired When Ex- 
cellencc concurrs with high Birth, it paſſes for 
a Prodigy. There are oſtentatious Nations, of 
which the Spaniſh is the chief. With thete, out- 
ward Appearances ſtands in ſtead of Much, and 
particularly, if Reality vouch for it. Heaven, 
which gives Perfection, gives alſo Oſtentation; 
for without ir all Perfection would be under 
Conſtraint. Art muſt go along with this Oſten- 
tation. The moſt excellent Things depend on 
Circumſtances, and by conſequence are not al- 
ways in ſeaſon. Whenever Oſtentation comes 
unſcaſonably, ir fucceeds ill. Nothing admits 


leſs of Affectation, for that's the Rock upon 


which it commonly ſplits, by reaſon that it bor- 
ders ncar upon Vanity, and Vanity is ever ſub- 


ject to Contempt. Oſtentation hath ne d of 


great Moderation, that it may not be offenſive; 
for the too much of it hath already diſcredited it 
with Men of Parts. Sometimes it conſiſts of 
a dumb Eloquence, and in ſhewing Pefc&ion 


without Deſign: For a wiſe Diſſimulation al- 


ways makes a plauſible Show. Its greateſt Art 
is, not to ſhew all its Perfection at once, but 
by degrees, and as if one were finely Painting it, 
to diſcover it the more. A fine Pattern ought 
| | T3 to 
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to oblige Men to ſhew ſomewhat ſtill finer, and 
the Applauſe given to that, makes the Specta- 
tors imparient to ſee the reſt. 

This Maxim is taken from the Author's Apology 
for the Diſcreto, entituled, Hombre de Oſtentaci- 
— the fra whereof ſpall ſerve here for a Com- 


What i is not ſcen, (lays he) is 25 if it were 
not in Being. Thy Knowledge is nothing, 


(ſaid a great t if others are i ignorant of 
what thou knoweſt. 
Scire tuum ni bil eſt, niſi te ſeire hoc Gat as perſius. 


Things go not for what they really are, but for 
what they ſeem to be. There are many more 
Fools than Men of Wit in this World. The for- 
mer are ſatisfied with Appearances; and tho the 


latter ſtick to the Subſtance, yet does Deceit 


prevail, and make all Things to be valued accor- 4 


ding to their Out- ſides. And a page after. Know, 


ſaid the Ambaſſadors of the other Birds to the 
Peacock; that all our Re-publick is mightily — ] 


fended at thy inſupportable Pride: For it is an 
Odious piece of Singularity in thee, that thou 


Sun, which no other Bird dares to do, though 


there be many that have a better Right to do it 
than thou haſt. Therefore thou art com- 


manded by an irrevocable Sentence, to abſtain 
for the . from ſignalizing thy ſelf after that 


Manner, &c. To which the Peacock made An- 


ſwer: Why do you Condemn me for aſſuming 
an Air of — — take no notice of the 


1 like manner complemented me with the 
_— * Me ONO OR with- 
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alone ſhouldſt ſpread; thy vain Tail before the J 


Pageantry of my Plumes, which is the cauſe of 
it. Heaven that hath beſtowed this upon me, 
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out Shew 2? Now-a-days Politicians no- 
thing elſe, but that the greateſt Wiſdom conſiſts 
in making it appear. To Know, and to know 
how to ſet it off, is a double Knowledge. For 
my own part, I would ſay of Oſtentation, what 
others are wont to do of good Fortune, that an 
Ounce of it is better worth than Pounds of Ca- 
pacity without it. What ſigniſies it, though a 
Thing be excellent, if it appear not to be ſo? 
And two Pages after. It is a politick Problem, 
whether or not Reality be better than Appea- 
rance. - There are Things great in themſelves, 
which ap not ſuch, and others that are in- 
conſiderable, which pretend to much : So great 
an Affect produces either having, or wanting 
Oſtentation. There are thoſe in whom 
Little makes a great Shew, and whoſe Much is 
a ſubje& of Admiration. Theſe are Men of Pa- 
rade; for where Excellence and Appearance 
meet in any one, they form a Prodigy. On the 
contrary, we have known Eminent Perſons,who 
have not appeared to be halt what they were, 
for want of the Dexterity of Oftentation. It is 
not long ſince, that a great Man, who in the 
Field drove all before him, being called to a 
Council of War, was afraid of every body. He, 
that was ſo proper for Action, was not at all 
ſuch for Speaking. Oftentation gives a 
true Luſtre to Heroick Qualiries, and, as it were, 

a ſecond Being to all Things; that is to fay, if 
Reality vouch for it: For without Merit, it is 
but a vulgar Cheat; it ſerves only to manifeſt 
Defects, andconfequently to beget Contempt in- 
ſtead of Applauſe. Some make a great buſtle 
to get out, and appear upon the Theatre of the 
World, yet all their 28 amounts only 
T0 4 ro 
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to publiſhing their Ignorance, which Retire- 
4 ment civilly conceal'd. This is not to expoſe 


their Talent to a Juſt view, but fooliſhly ro dif. 
cover their Blind ſides. | 5 


MAXIM CCLXXVIII. 
= In all Things to avoid being Remarkable. 


BY being fo too much, even Perfe&ions turn 
to Defe&s. This proceeds from Singularity, 
and that hath always been Cenſured. Whoever 
affects to be Singular, mult live by himſelf. po- 
lireneſs it ſelf is Ridiculous, if it be exceſſiwe; 
it oF-nds, when it glares too much upon the 
Eye. With much greater keaſon, ought extra- 
- vagant Singulzritics to be nauſeous. (1.) Ne- 
vertheleſs ſome will needs be known by their 
Vices to that degree, that they ſeek our Novel- 
ty in Wickedneſs, and glory ina bad Reputati- 
on. Nay, in Cafes of Abi 


ility it ſelf, the, too much, 
degenerates into Ouacking. 


(..) Many (ſays dachi: Tacitus ſays, That there are 
vel ir the Preface to his Hi-· a ſort of People that find an 
. Nory of Florcnc/) have affect · exquĩſite Pleaſute, even in 
ed to render themſelves fa · the Grandeur of Infamy. 06 
mous by Actions worthy of| M:gnitudinem Iifamie, cujus 
Blama, ſince they bad not epud Prodigeos novifims Volupe | 
an Opportunity to do ſo by] tas ef. Ann. 11. 
ſuch as deſerv'd Praiſe. And | 


a MAXIM CCLXXIX. 
To Suffer Contradictien without Gain-ſajing. 
IT is to be diſtinguiſh'd when Contradiction 


proceeds from Cunning, and when from 7 
8 of 
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of good Breeding: For it is not always Opini- 
onativeneſs, but ſometimes Artiſice. Take heed 
then not to engage in the one, nor ſtumble on 


the other. There is no pains better beſtowed 


than in lying upon the Catch: Nor no Security 
better againſt thoſe who would pick the Lock 


of the Heart, than by putting the Key of Reſerve | 


in the Inſide. See Maxim 179. 
MAXIM CCLXXX. 
The Good Man. 


H ONESTY and Integrity are gone: Obli- 
gations are forgotten. There are but few good 
Corrcſpondences. The beſt Service has the 
worlt Reward. This is the Mode now a-days. 
There are whole Nations enclined to Evil. Of 
ſome, the Treachery is always to de feared; of 
others the Inconſtancy; and of the Beſt, the O- 
ver- reaching. Make uſe then of bad Correſ- 


pondence, not as an Example to follow; but as 


a Warning to be upon your Guard. Integrity 
runs the Kiſque of being warped, at the ſight of 
a diſhoneſt Procedure; but a good Man never 
forgets What he is, let others be what they 
1 n 
MAXIM CCLXXXI. 


The Approbation of knowing Men. 


(..) ANindifferent, Tea, from a great Man, is 
more to be valued, than the Applauſes of a Mul. 
titude. 
he turn'd about to his 
Friends, and ask'd them, if 
they had heard him Speak 


any 


(1.) one day the People 
of Athens having greatly ap- 
plauded a ſaying of Pbecyen s; 
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any thing that was d contrary to his Advice, he 
ald, 49 bad an Opinion ar che People, he was very 
had he of the Judgments and glad of the ſucceſs of it; 
Favours of the Populace. | however, could not be | 
Andatanothertime anAﬀeir |that he had Advis'd againſt 
having paſe'd in / Council, ien 2585 


titude. When there is a Bone in one's Throat to 
fnaffle, is not to Breath. The Wiſe always deliver 
themſelves with Judgment, and confequently 
their Approbation gives entire Satisfaction. 
(2. prudent Antigonus plac'd his compleat Re- 
nown in the ſingle Teſtimony of Zeno: And 
Plato called Ariſtottle his whole School. Some 
mind only the filling of their Bellies, without 
conſidering what it is they Eat. Sovereigns 
ſtand in need of good Writers, whoſe Pens they 
5 more, than the Ugly do a Picture by the 
„ eee e e 

(29. Upon whoſe Death ons, and the Theatre of his 
he ſaid, that he had thereby Glory. 

loſt the Evidence of his Acti- 


MAXIM CCLXXXII. \ 


Zo make Abſence an Expedient, for being both Reſ- 

 pefied, or Efteemed. | 
IF Prefence leſſen Reputation, Abſence muſt 
needs encreaſe it. (1.) He who when Abſent 
may be taken for a Lion, appears but a Mouſe, 
when preſent. Perfections loſe their Luſtre, if 

they be lookr upon too near; becauſe Men look 
rather upon the Out. ſide, than the inward Sub- 


(70 The Author "ſays, «/ 
Rinnen bringing forth of 
Mountains, which wv 


not 
do in any Languagè, but the 


ſs of 4 Mouſe, and a Lion 
has more of grace, and ren- 
ders The ſenſe better. Par- 
turiune onto, naſcetur ridicu- 
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ſtance of the Mind. Imagination goes far be- 
yond the Sight: And the Miſtake that common- 
ly enters by the Ears, goes out at the Eyes. 
He that reſts in the Centre of the good Opini- 
on that People have of him, preſerves his Re- 
putation. The Phœnix it ſelf makes uſe of Re- 
tirement and Deſire, to make it the more eſteem- 
ed and regarded. 


MAXIM CCLXXXIIL 
. The Man of good Invention. 


INVENTION marks a Fruitfulneſs of Wit. 
But where is that ro be found, without ſome 
Grains of Folly? Ir is the Portion of ready 
+ Wits, and good Choice that of ſolid Judgments. 
The former is more rare and better eſteemed, 
inaſmuch as many have ſucceeded in Chuſing 
well, but very few in Inventing well, and in ha- 
ving the Precedency of Excellence, as well as 
that of Time. Novelty is Infinuating, and 
where it happens to be ſucceſsful, it ſets a dou- 
ble Value upon whar is Good. In Matters re- 
lating to Judgment, it is dangerous, becauſe ir 
always runs upon Paradoxes ; in Knacks of Sub- 
tilty it is commendable: And if Novelty, and In- 
vention, jumpwell together, they compoſe what 
ſhall certainly be well receiv d. | 


rf TATE COLNE | 
Meddle n with other People's Buſineſs, and Jour 
own ſhall aſſuredly go well. 

(..) VALVE your ſelf, if you have a mind 

to be Valued. Be rather Coverous than Prodi- 


(19 Eſteem may be as rea · gins at bome, ſays John Rufe, 
ſonably paid to one's ſelf, as | Apothegm 222. | 
Charity, which always be- = 1 921 
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of your ſelf. (2. ) Make your ſelf to be De. 


, and you ſhall be well received. Never 
come till you be Summon'd, nor go till you are 
ſent. He that Engages of his own Head, incurrs 
all the Hatred, if he does not ſucceed, and tho 
he ſhould, yet is he not liked the better for it. 
A Man that is too Intriguing, is the Butt of Con- 
tempt: And as he introduces himſelf without 
Shame, fo is he repulſed with Confuſion. 


(2 ) The Objc of Sight;ſas that of Deſire, is ever 
ſays the ſame Author, is] greateſt at a Diſtance. Apo- 
greater near at hand; where -The 6. ; 


"MAXIM CCLXXXV. 
Net to Loſe one's Self with another. 


(i. KNOW, that he who is in ihe Mire, calls 
vou not, but to comfort him at your Coſt, 


(i.) This Maxim is par-| his Friends, or Kinsfolks. 
ricularly deſign'd for Princes. When the Caſe is ſuch, that 
Compaſtion in a PrivateMan| the Affitance a Man gives 
(fays S-ovedr Emblem 47 )| muſtengage him in the Ruin 
can never be to exceſs but of the Perſon he has fo be- 
in a Prince, however it may | friended, neither Obligation 
be very horeful. *** Ler | nor Compaſſion can ſerve 
4 private Man hazard his for an Excuſe for ſuch an 
Life and Fortune to ſerve Imprudence. SS Populi 
his Friend ; tis an Act wor- ſuprema Lex eſto, ſays Cicero 
thy of commendation, but liv. 3. de Leg. eh Rufoob- 
on the contrary, it would be ſerving a Plumb Tree, wherc- 
no leſs blamabie in a Prince, of the grafted Branches bore 
to endanger his own State larger aud better Fruit than 
to fave that of his Neigh+-| the Natural, ſaid, that that 
*bour, without ſufficient rea- was an evident Example, 


fon for ſo doing. Neither chat ſometimes one's own | 


can Relation or Friendſhip} Aſſiſtance was made uſe of 
| ſuffice to oblige him to it, againſt one's ſelf. Apethegm 
becauſe he is born more for 37. i 

his Subjects than either fori 


when 


in. 
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hen you are bemired with him. The unfor- 
tunate Man always looks out for ſome body, to 
help him to bear his AﬀMfidtion. He who in 
Proſperity turned his Back, will in Adverſity 
ſtretch forth his Hand. Conſider well, that you 
may not be Drowned by endeavouring to help 
thoſe who are a-Drowning. 


MAXIM CCLXXXVL 
Suffer not your Self to be Obliged, by all ſorts of Peo- 
le . | 


FOR that would be to become a common 
Slave to All. (1.) Some are Born to be more 
happy than others; the firſt for doing of Good, 

and the ſecond for receiving it. (2.) Liberty 
is more precious than all Gifts. and to receive any, 
is to loſe it. It is better to keep others in De- 
pendance, than to depend upon any one. (3.) The 


.) Of Nine Things can be given him, but this 
wherein Eceleſſaſticus makes is to be underſtood of good 
the happineſs of Man to con · Men, which are rare. To 
ſit, One is not to depend this Place belongs that fine 
upon thoſe who are unwor- ſaying of a Phi'olopher, who 
thy to Command. Beatus hearing his Wife grumble 
qui nen Servivit Ixaiguis. by reaſon he had refug'd a 
Chap. 25. reat Min's Preſents, he told 
(.)] Caligula making an; her he had done fo, becauſe 
offer of Two Hundred Ta- he had his Ambition as well 
lents, to gain over the Phi- as he that would have Brib'd 
loſopher Demetrius, to his him. | : 
ſervice,Td:o (ſays the Philoſo-| (3.) This is the Thought 
| pher) ram iti experiundus of a Lacedemonian, who ſaid, 
| Tmperio, that is, If the Em- that the fineſt Quality, 
peror has a mind to have whereby Kings diſtinguiſh'd 
me for his Friend, he muſt [themſelves from other Men, 
give me no leſs than his'was, in that they bad more 
whole Empire. According | Power than any body to do 
to Secrates, a Man is more | 
worth than any thing that 


chief 
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chief advantage of Soveraignty is, that it 
can do more Good than another Condition. 
Above all, have a care, of what Reckoning you 
make of an Obligation, and what Value you 
fer upon a Favour. Be perſuaded, that Men 
molt commonly ſcek to Oblige, that they may 


Engage. | 
MAXIM CCLXXXVII. 
Never to Ad in Paſſion. 


FOR if you do, all will be ſpoil'd.. Let him 


that is not himſelf, have a care not to do any 
thing of himſelf; for Paſſion always baniſhes 


_ Reaſon. He ought at that time to procure a 
prudent Mediator, who will be ſo, if he be 


without Paſſion. Standers-by judge better than 
Gameſters, becauſe they are not ſo blinded 
with Paſſion. (1.) When one finds one's ſelf 
moved, one ought to bear a Retreat, leſt Cho- 
ler be thereby too much heated: For then e- 


very thing will be done violently, and by ſome 


Minutes of Fury, one might prepare to one's 
ſelf a ſubject of long Repentance, and great 
Repining. | . 
(1.) In Imitation of that | ſoundly beaten him, if he 
Spartan, who tuld- one of his | had nor been in Anger. 
Servants, that he ſhould have Eons 


MAXIM CCLXXXVIIL. 
- To Live according as Occafion ſerves. 


(x) WHETHER it be Action, or Diſcourſe, all 


oughtro be regulated by Time. One mult cut 
nA r when 
(.) Our Author in his And ſome few Lines after: Ma- 
Ferdinand ſays, That this was ny Kings (ſaid be) might 


the Maxim on which all have been the Sons of Fame, 


this Prince'sPoliticks turn d. if they had been ſo of 1 
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for "tis he that gives the 
height of Perfection to Acti- 
ons; and above all, to thoſe 
of Princes. Tem pori cedere, 
(ſays Cicero) ſemper Sapientis 
eff Habitum, And Pliny Ju- 
ior was of the ſame Opini- 
on, when he ſaid, Faciend: ali- 
quid, vel non faciendi, vers Ra- 
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Rerum etiam ac Temporum Con- 
ditione mut atur. Ep 27. lib. 
6. That is to ſay, That the 
Reaſons for doing, or not 
doing 4 Thing, alter'd ac- 
cording to the Condition of 
the Time, the Nature of the 
Affair, or the Quality of the 
Perſon with whom one was 


* 2 * 
, — 


tio cum Hominum i pſorum, tam to Treat. 


when one can; for Time and Tide ſtay for no 
Man. Govern not your Life by general Max- 
ims, unleſs it be in favour of Vertue. Preſcribe 
no poſitive Laws to your Will; for next Day 
you will be forced to drink the ſame Water, 
which you diſpis'd this. Some Men's Imperti- 
nences are ſo very whimſical, that they would 
have all the Circumſtances of a Project quadrate 
with their Madneſs, inſtead of accommodatin 
themſelves to Circumſtances. But a wiſe Man 
knows well, that to conform to the Times, is 
the North - Star of Prudence. 


MAXIM CCLXXXIX. 
What moſt 


is. 

HE will no longer be reputed Divine, as ſoon 
as he comes to diſcover he is Humane. Levi- 
ty is the greateſt Counterpoiſe to Reputation. 
As a Grave Man paſſes for more than he is, ſo a 
light Shittlecock is always reputed leſs. No Vice 
Diſcredits ſo much as Levity, inaſmuch as it is 
diametrically oppofice ro Gravity. (1.) A light 


(i.) In Infants (ſays John] Defect; but in old Age, 2 
Rufo) Levity is a Prettinels,| Monſtrous Folly. 
in Men grown a ſhameful} 


Diſcredits a Man, is to ſhew what be 


Shackle 
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Shackle-headed Perſon cannot be ſubſtantial, eſ- 


peciallv where he is old, ſince his Age requires 


ore Prudence. And tho this Fault be very 
common, yet is it ſtrangely Rivered into every 
icular Perſon that has it. 


MAXIM CCXC. 
bas Happineſs to join Eſteem with Affecticn. 


TO be Reſpected, there is no need of being 
 over-much Beloved. Love is bolder than Ha- 
tred: Affection and Veneration ſeldom agree 
together. And tho' it is not fit to be too much 
Feared, yet neither is it good to be too much 
Beloved. Love begets Familiarity, and as faſt as 
this comes in, Eſteem goes out. It is better to 
be Loved with Reſpect, than with Tenderneſs. 
Such is the Love which great Men require. 


MAXIM CCXCl. 
To Know how to make an Eſſay. 


LET the Addreſs of a Judicious Man, coun- 


terbalance the Reſcrvedneſs of a Cunning One. 
A great Judgment is required to meaſure 2no- 
ther's Capacity. Tis far better to know the 
Character of Minds, than the Virtues of Herbs 
and Stones. This is one of the greateſt Secrets 
of Life. Metals are known by their Weight, 
and Men by their Talk. Integrity is diltin- 


guiſh'd by Words, yet much ed, Deeds. 


In this, much Penetration, Circumſj 
Caution, is required. 
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MAXIM CCXCI.. 
| To be aboug, rather than belew one's Employment. 


HOW great ſoever the Station be, he who 
holds it, ſhould he himſelf till greater. (r.) A 
Man that hath wherewithall at 4 is ſtill Grow- 
ing, and ſignalizes himſclf every day more and 
more in his Employments ; whereas he thar hath 
a narrow Heart, is ſoon at a ſtand, and at length 
is reduced to an Inability of performing his 
Obligations, and maintaining his Reputation. 
Auguſtus made it his Glory to be a greater Man, 
than a Prince. A large Heart, and a reaſona- 
ble Confidence in one's ſelf, are of great Uſe. 


| - ( 1. It is thus that Tacitus] things ſerves for a Spur rd 


ſays, that ſome ſink under prick them forward. Exci« 
the burden of their Affairs, :ari Quoſdam ad meliora Mags 


and others labour in ordi-j :icudine Rerum, hebeſcere Alios 


2 abgut them in as much} Ann. 3. 
as the Importance of the oF 


ee MAXIM CCXCIIL 
eee, 


17 is conſpicuous in the Mien, but much 
more in the Manners. Material Gravity makes 
Gold precious, and Moral renders the Man ſos 


(..) That Gravity is the Ornament of Qualities, 
through the Veneration that it attracts to them. 


(. J Providing it be not [ery and Contempt. pe- 
an Affected Gravity, for, ac · raria Gravitas, vil potius Gr. 
cording to Pliny, the Imita- | vitatis | Imitagiog ridetur. Ep: = 


. 6 has always| 13. lib. 8. 
deen the SabjeQt of Mock (Oo 
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The Out-fide of a Man, is the Frontiſpiece of 
his Soul. Maturity is nor a dull Look, nor an 
AﬀeRation of Demure Geſtures, as Sots ſpeak; 

but rather a well weigh'd Authority. It deli. 
vers it ſelf by Sentences, and Acts always to the 
1 It ſuppoſes a complete Man; that is 
to ſay, one who has as much Grandeur as Ma- 

turity. So ſoon as a Man ceaſes to be a Child, 


he begins to be Grave, and diſplays his Worth. | 
M AXIM CEXCIV. 
To be Moderate in ee 


ALL jodge according to their Wels and 
' abound in their own Senſe. Moſt Men make 
Reaſon give way. to Paſſion. Let two be of a 

—— ory Gpinion, yet each preſumes to 
have Right on his ſide. But Reaſon, that hath 
always been faithful, never hitherto had two 
Faces. (1.) A wiſe Man is to reflect upon ſo nice 
a Point; and thereby his Doubts will correct o- 
thers Head. ſtrongneſs. He will ſometimes go 
over to his Adverſarjies Side, that he may ex- 
amine what Grounds he goes upon, which will 
hinder him from condemning him, and w caſi- 


ly procure him the Victory. 


—— Cru tion of the Mind. 


Maxim Cc 
- To be, een to ben a Man Bub. 


HOSE his have leaſt to do wouldatways 
* loaded n Affairs. They 
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f make a Myſtery of every Thing, and that with 
the greatcit Sillineſs imaginable. They are Ca- 
melions of Applauſe, however are heartily laugh- 
ed ar by every Body for their Pains. Vanity is 
every where inſupportable, bur here it is flout- 
ed ar. Theſe little Piſmires of Honour, go a- 
Begging after the Glory of great Exploits. Diſ- 
cover as little as you can your moſt eminent 
Qualities. Reft fatisfied with doing, and leave 
others to talk of what you have -done. Give 
your good Actions, but fell them not. Golden 
Pens muſt never be hired to Write upon Dirt; 
Which is an Eye-ſore to all Men of Senſe. Strive 
rather to be a Heroe, than barely ro ſeem One. 
Thoſe (fays our Author in the Chapter of 
his Diſcrero, entituled Hazaneria) ever pretend 
to moſt Buſineſs, who have leaſt to do, uſe 
they goa Hunting after Occaſions, and ſtill mag- 
niſie them. They ſet a great Value upon Things 
that are of leſs Worth than Nothing. They 
make a Myſtery of every Thing, and a Prodigy 
of the ſmalleſt Matter. All their Affairs are the 
prime Tranſactions of the World, and all their 
Actions Wonders. Their whole Life is a 
Train of Miracles, to be publiſh'd by the 
Trumpet of Fame. They have nothing inthem 
that's common, every Action of theirs is ſingu- 
lar, whether it relate ro Valour, Knowledge, or 
Fortune. All Vanity is juſtly reputed Folly, but 
zs for Bragging that is intolerable. Wile Men 
propoſe 40 themſelves more Honour by being 
Great, than by appearing ſo: Bur theſe Men 
however, reſt ſatisſied with the bare appearance 
of ir. To affect to appear Great, is ſo far from 
being a mark of Sublimity in them, that on the 
Contrary, it is rather a Demonſtration of a lou 


"FA and 
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and abject Mind, ſince the leaſt thing appears 
as much to them as the greateſt. Pride is 

o ſfenſive every where, but chicfly here. Proud 
Alen meet with Contempt where they look'd 
for Eſteem. Whilſt they fanſie themſelves like 
to be admired, they find in the end that they 
are expoſed tothe Deriſion of all Men. Their Va- 
nity procecds not in the leaſt from a Great- 
nels of Soul, but from an abjectneſs of Heart, 
fince they aſpire not to true Honour, but only 
to Appearances; not to real Exploits, but to 
Bragadochoing , without doing any thing 
worthy of Applauſe.  * * (z.) There are a- 
thers, who would ſeem to be mighty Miniſters, 
and are Great Men at magnitying Objects. 
There is no Buſineſs which they think ſmall: Of 
Atoms they make a great Duſt, and of Little a 
great Noiſe. They give themſelves out for Men 
Overwhelm'd with Buſineſs, and that by conſe- 
quence they are deſirous oſ Repoſe and Leiſure. 
Theyutter themſelves only in Myſteries, and their 
- {caſt Geſture is a ſubject of Divination. (2.) They 

make great Exclamations, and then, that they 


may the better ſurprize, ſtop ſhort, like to the | 


Machines of Gzazello della Torre, (3) of asgreat 
Noiſe, and as little Profit. There is a great deal 
of difference, nay, and contrariety berwixt great 


(..)] An Effect of Self. and Puppets. Strada ſays- 
Love, which, according to] he was che Archimedes of 2 
the fame Author, always] time. 
puts on Spetacles to look (3.) Add to this, what 
on. Things, that ir may | Diogenes ſaid one day to 3 
- thereb7 enlarge their Objects. young Brogadochio, whoboaſt- 
62.) He was a Milanxezs, [ed of the Multitude of his 
who endeavour'd to divert Affairs, That it became him wel 
Charles V. in his Retreat at| ro Ape the Wyman, are 
Fr. Juſtus by Clock-work, | | | 
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Doers, and great Talkers ; For the more brave 
Actions the former do, the leſs they affect to 
talk of them. They are ſatisfied with Doing, 
and leave others to tell what they have done; 
and tho' thoſe were ſilent, yet the Actions them- 
ſelves would ſufficiently ſpeak. *** The latter 
ſell at a dear Rate, what others have given Gra. 
tw. *** They publiſh ir with found of Trum- 
pet; and for want of ens enough among thoſe 

of Fame, they hire Golden one's (that is to ſay, 
mercenary one's) to make them write dirty 
Characters. And then be concludes in theſe Terms: 
The Pens of Fame are not of Gold, becauſe they 
are neitner to be Sold nor Hired; but they are 
of greater Value than the fineſt Silver ; they 
have no worth, but what they beſtow up in Me. 
rt; 4-5: by: | 


MAXIM CCXCVI. 
The Man of Value, and Majeſtick Qualities.” _ 


GREAT Qualities make great Men. One 
of them is alone equivalent to all the indi:ferent 
Actions of another. Heretoſore a Man rook 
care to haze nothing but what was great in his 
Houſe, even to the roft common Utenſils. By 
a much ſtronger P#aſon ought a Great Man to 
endeavour that at, the Qualities of his Mind be 
truly Great. As All is Immenſe, and Infinite in 
God, fo ought every thing to be Great and Ma- 
jeſtick in a Heroe : So that all his Actions, nay, 
even and all his Words, ſhould be cloathed with 
2 tranſcendent Majeſty, 
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ö MAXIM coxcvn. 
. vendre i the rl of Witmeſſes, 


E iba Man worthy of Praiſe, who confi. 
1 Men either do behold him, or may do. 


"ys 


He knows thar Walls have Fars, and that wick- 


ed Actions would rather burſt than not get our. 
Even then when he is alone, he acts as if he 
were in the prefence of all Men, becauſe he 
knows that all Things muſt come to be known. 
He looks upon thoſe as preſent Witneſſes, who 

by their diſcovery may become ſo afterwards: 


(i: That Man was not afraid; that his Neigh- 


bours ſhould keep a Regiſter of what he did in 
his | Houle, who deſired that all might ſee it. 


(r.) This was Liviuns Dri. e (ays 8 promit- 


fas, whe told an Architect teretque ei Architectus, ita ſe 


whom he had emp 


loy'sd to | cam edificeturum, ut liberta a 
build a Houſe, that . 


Cmſpectu, immunis{ab omnibus 


be was continually Sollici- | Arbirris efſet, neque Quiſquam 


ting him to have it built ſo in eam deſpicere peſſet : Iu were, | 


that nobody might look in- quit, f quid in te Artis eft, 


to it, he would give him a ita compone Domum meam, ut 
double Price to build it ſo] quicquem agam ab omnibus per- 


_ thar all the World GEE. Pe. Hift. 2. 


ow it. 6 
MAX IM cv. 


n. be Ready Wit, tbe Profound Judgment, and th 


e a CN 


THESE three Things ankle an extraordina- 
ry good Compoſition, and are the greateſt Gifts 


or Divine CO It is a "ene — to 
n- 
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Conceive well, a greater to Reaſon well, and 
the greateſt ro have a good 'Underſtanding. 
Wit ought not to be in the Back-bone, which 
would render it more painful than ſharp. To 
think well, is the Effect of being Rational. At 
Twenty Years of Age the Will Reigns; at Thirty, 
the Wit; and at Forty, the Judgment. Some 
Wits like the Eyes of Linxes, ſend forth Light 
of themſelves, and are ever moſt Intelligent, 
where the Obſcurity is greateſt. There are = 
thers who are Extemporary, and hit away up- 
on that which is moſt pat to the purpoſe... þ 
are always ready furniſhed, and that with what; 
is. good too. A. moſt happy Faxcunduy |; But 
ſtill a Diſcerning Judgment ſeaſons. the Whole 
MAXIM CCXCIX. Zctich vr 

ö 3110 


T leave off with an Appetie. 
MEN are to be left with the Nectar upon 


PE 
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their Lips. Deſire is the Standard of Eſteem. 


Even in Thirſt, it is a skilful piece of 1 
ment to pro and not ſatisſie it thoroughly. 
The Good is doubly fo, when there is but little 
of it- - The Abatement is great at the ſecond 


. 


Bout. Too full an Enjoyment is dangerous; 
for it cauſes che higheſt Perfection to be deſpi- 
ſed. The only Rule to pleaſe, is to find an Ap- 
ite left with'a Deſire. If it is to be provo- 
ked, | tence of Longs 


ed, ler it rather be by the Im 


ing, than the Glut of Enjoyment.” A Felicity. 
that colts Pains, gives dle 
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2 hn .de "to 74 Holy: | 
TH AT i is, to ſpeak All at once: Vertue is 


the Chain of perfections, and the Centre of Fe- 
Heity. It renders a Man Prudent, Attentive, 


_ Circumſpe&, Wiſe, Valiant, Reſerved, Sincere; 


Fortunate, Plauſible, True, and a Hero in All. | 
Ci, ) Three Things make us Happy, Health, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Godlineſs. (1.) Verrue is the Sun of 


the Microcoſm, and a good Conſcience its He- 


miſpllere. It is ſo Lovely, that it gains the Fa- 
vour both of Heaven and Earth. Nothing but 
that is really Amiable, and Nothing Odious but 
Vice. Vertue is a Bleſſing in good Earneſt, eve- 
ry thing elſe is but Meckery Capacity and 
Grandeur are to be meaſured by Vertue, and 


not by Forune. Verrue ſtands in need of no- 


thing but it ſelf. It renders a Man Amiable, in 


am Life, and Memorable after Death 


44) This » This was « ſaying of rar She is the Set ifchs: 
"Y | Soul, the Life, of Life, the 
(z.) 142075 is to ſay of Man, Relief and Crown of all Per - 
who is cail'd the Micraceſm. {feQtions,; and moreover the 
Vittue ( ſays gur Perſection of all Beings. 


(3. 
Auhorin th 7th Critique of | And in thi Concluſion 0 
) Hero, pt If Mortal! 


ad. Part of his -Cr:iticon 


bg a ieloy which Man a- 


Jone poſſeſſes, and vo other 
Creature | has: Title to 
bur hümſelf. AI is nothing 
without her, and ſhe alone 

is Alt The other 3 


9 


| lence be worthy of our De- 
ſites, fare the Eternal ought 
to be the Odject of our Am- 

bition. Tis Little, nay, even 
'tis Nothing to be a Heroin 
a World, . tis ex. 


of this Life are ofrentimes de be foi 
imaginary z ſhe is always the te Other, 
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